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1 HAVE, hitherto, bey put off one 
important but diſaſtrous ſubject, to the laſt 


moment; although I have now for the ſpace of 


ſome years, in my different traverſings of the 


Continent, been placed, as it were, in the very 


eye and ear of it. You feel that I mean the : 
_ dreadful public, and yet more fatal Private, wars 
of this and many other countries on this Oy 


fide e of the de Engliſh Channel, 


What, m my loved friend, is the matter with : 


| chem all 8 


4 Sor tis the very e orien of the moon, 


« She comes more near the earth thin ſhe was wont, | 
ty 


IP And makes men mad,” PER. 9 5 


REY it ad bam a red flame of 


liberryy which exalts the human, almoſt to the 


divine nature?—or are the nations filled with 


Vor. Il. B clamours 


U 


equality! Prepoſterous as falſe What, dear 
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clamours &« for that which no man felt the want- 
cc of, and with care for freedom, which has never 
« been in danger?“ Springs it from a- due 


ſenſe of that proud principle within us, which 2 


points at the right which every honeſt indivi- 


dual has to rank with the loftieft of the ſpecies,” 


when meaſured by the ſtandard of nature? or 
from that factious and diſcontented ſpirit, which 


prompts the worſt of mankind to trouble the 


repoſe, and plunder the poſſeſſions of the 


beſt? Comes it from true patriotiſm, or from 
that party rage, which robs it of its good | 


name? It proceeds from all theſe. But with 


reſpect. to "Equality, on the literal idea, as the 
mob are encouraged for reaſons they cannot 
en. to conceive it, . was there ever ſuch 's. 


« * * * 


gious, yet more eee it is = ret : 


friend, in nature is equal? Survey her pro- 
ductions : from the firſt to the laſt, from the 
moſt gigantic to the moſt minute, as well in ani- 


mals as man, what is there which ſhe has not 


created UNEQUAL, even by expreſs order of the 


Creator? And by that very inequality intending 7 


to promote the wifdom, force, and felicity of 
the whole? Amongſt the fiſhes of the ſea, and 
the fowls of the air, and the beafts of the field, 
" this: grand. line of ſubordination, drawn by nature, 

| er 
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goes on. Would you give to the linnet the wing 
of the eagle, or to the turnſpit the ſpeed of the 


greyhound? To what end? Would not nature, 


by. that exchange, be violated in her general 
laws, and would the beings themſelves be the 
better for it? Am I told, that all theſe creatures 
vere put under the ſubjection of man, and that 
he, as the lord of all below, can have naturally no 
ſuperior. but the God that gave him life? The 
argument reſts then, it ſeems, on the natural 
equality of human creatures. F allacious again. | 
For of all the beings in the ſcale of the uni- 
verſe, man, —if we except his origin, concern- 
ing the equality of which -he has no more right - 
to be proud, than the worm that deygurs his 


carcaſe,—is the moſt ſubject to the laws of - 


natural #z-equality. The point which places 
him at the top of the creation is 3 his 
ſoul; for his body, whether a maſterpiece of 
beauty, or a maſs of deformity, is alike cor- 
Tuptible, and rather an object of humiliation 
than of triumph. But, were you diſpoſed to 
ſelect, from the diverſified works of nature, any 
ſpecimen of her wonderful variety and irregu- 


larity, could you fix on any thing fo proper to 


diſplay that irregularity, that variety, as the 
human mind? So far from there being herein 
an univerſal equality, there is nothing ſo une- 
qual amongſt all the performances of Creation. 

23 B 2 1 The 
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The ſtrength of the lion is not more remote e from 
the feebleneſs of the gnat, nor the ſwiftneſs of 
the rein- deer from the tardineſs of the ſnail, 
than the diſtance between the power and weak. 
neſs, velocity and ſlowneſs of men's ſouls and 

oy underſtandings. Nature, by uncontroulable 
laws, has eſtabliſned, that to one man ſhould 
be given an head to plan, govern, and com- 
mand; to another, hands to toil and obey. In- 
numerable are the gradations, from thoſe who 
guide the helm of the ſtate, to thoſe who regulate 
the ſteerage of a ſimple ſkiff; from the nobleſt 
architect to the moſt ordinary artificer. The 
harmonies of civil ſociety are carried on by 5 
the joint aſſiſtance of all theſe in their proper 
E Places; take them out of which, and tranſpoſe 
them, put one into the ſtation of another, and, 
in ſhort, jumble them together, on the plea 
of natural equality, according to the new ſyſ- 
tem, and what reſults from all this? What 
becomes of civil ſociety, and of the world? 
Doth not ſuch a farce upon the decent ſubor- 
dinations and arrangements of nature, fill it 
with diſcords, diſorders, and death ? Lock 
into the page of ancient annals, and into the 
more ſanguinary _ hiſtory of modern times what 


do they exhibit buta tiſſue of ably; _ 
-and boa 9. | 
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Can it be ſuppoſed, were theſe | at length 
to ſubſide, by the eſtabliſhment: of Republi- 
caniſm on the ruins of Monarchy, that the 
happineſs of mankind, which ought to be the 
aim and end of all governments, would be the 
effect? Let the toiling hand govern, and the 
projecting head obey. Would not confuſion be 
indeed confounded? Or ſhall all men have 
an equal ſhare in the direction of human af- 
fairs? Shall there be no governors, no govern- 
ed? Shall families, ſocieties, ſtates, and em- 
paires be without an head? Shall all be common 
right, and common fellowſhip? The comet, 
muy friend, were it © to ruſh lawleſs through 
the void, would not trail ſo much miſchief 
in its courſe, as ſuch a number of licentious | 
orbits out of their proper ſpheres. The 
wolves and tygers of the foreſts acknowledge, 
it is true, no ſuperior, and they ſometimes 
troop, in grim aſſociation and fell banditti, to 
lay waſte the countries through which they 
paſs; they are, it muſt be owned, notable re- 
publicans, and are unanimous to deſtroy what- 
ever they meet with; but they deſtroy each 
| Other alſo; and are bad examples of the ſuc- 
ceſs of an univerſal republic, inſtituted on the 
levelling principle. The wolves and tygers of 
human kind, if ſuffered to roam through the 3 
5 wilderneſs of life, without any check on paſ- 
'B 3 hong 23 
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bons möge free and - fital chin any beſtial 


appetite Lor, if controuled only by thoſe laws 


which are inſtituted by what are called patriots, 
only becauſe they avowedly differ from and 
oppoſe any order in à ereation that is ſuſtained 
by order only would ſoon make the univerſe 
more intolerable to its inhabitants, than any 
abuſe which ' power has yet introduced into 
the government of the world; and the moſt 
diſloyal beings would again call out, like the frogs 
in the fable, for a king; and rather than any 
longer be leſt to the anarchy of being delivered 
over to themſelyes, would pray for one tyrant, 
ſuppoſing no honeſt prince would then accept 
of them, in exchange for an univerſe of deſ- 
Pots. i e 


But. nber, bow e el, my 
friend, is this new doctrine? Are not all large. 
bodies of men compelled to have governors 
and chiefs? And do not theſe imply com- 
mand and obedience ? and do not theſe argue 
in their very name and nature, authority and 
ſubjection? What are the Admirals, Generals, 


Colonels, Captains, and ſubalterns of the preſent 


French armies, but heads? What are the ſoldiers 
and failors they govern or direct, but ſubordi- 
nate members? In what conſiſts the difference 
betwixt theſe and former commanders, whether 


miniſterial 


888 
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Miniſterial or militaty ? | Ales, nothing but 


e che whiſtling of a name.“ Call it Ariftocracy,, 


and the gentleſt government becomes tyranny: 
| give it the name of Democracy, and there is 


no ſlavery too hard to be endured. Nay, the 


very men who are ſuch ſticklers for equality, 


who have even fought and bled for it, continue to 
this very hour to make the proudeſt diſtinc+ 
tions amongſt men, even in a ſtate of mutual 


captivity. The firſt- thing that truck. me in 


my viſit to Weyzel, a celebrated town, as you 
know, of Weſtphalia, was the ſeeing a number 
of Republican French officers, - (priſoners) 
walking on the parade attended by their 
| ſervants. Two of theſe latter were receiving 
the orflers of their maſters, with their heads 
uncovered, and their bodies. bent in a very 


unrepublican manner. What! in a ſtate of 


common calamity, are theſe nice diſtinctions to 


be made, thought 1? are brother priſoners to 
keep up this lofty difference? Are thoſe who 


have levelled the earth, fo ſoon' unmindful of 
their leading maxim, „ All men are equal?” 
One of the ſuperiors —I thought there were to 
be no ſuperiors—grew angry, chid his domeſtic, 


and ſent him from his.preſence. Could the old 


conftitution—could deſpotiſm do more! I ſaw 
the obedient ſlave, with the moſt owls rug 
| B4 - of 


? 
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of his country, and of his condition, go flinking 


| _ So e bor confraternity 3 5 _ 


{hpi kits, 2 a Keilfl uſe of OPEN GbRt- 
tuting one for another, as time and circum- 
ſtances may-require, will apparently change the 
nature of things: but real liberty and aver 
are the ſime ſweet and bitter potions, deno- 
minate them what you will, and the tyrant is 
not leſs an oppreſſor, for altering his name to 


that of a friend to freedom : 'indeed, ſome of the 


worſt enemies that freedom ever had in all ages 
and countries, have aſſumed this ſacred character. 


Point out to me the Deſpot, that has not 


called himſelf a lover of his people, and of his 
country. I have, within a few years, been an 


eye-witneſs to no leſs than two formidable in- 
ſurrections, effected, under this ſpecious maſk, 
in the little Republic, on the verge of which, 1 


am now writing. I am far from being ſure, that 


1 ſhall not be ſpectator of a“ third: though one 


would have thought either of the two former 


might have written on the hearts of the people, 


the wisDoM or CONTENT, in characters of blood. 


That which raged in 1787, is ſo well and faith. 


oy” ny by an Engliſh author, who calls 


L Thethird ha come to paſs, 


hi 


D 
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his work an Hiſtory of the late Dutch Revolu- 
tion, that I ſhall not only refer, but recommend 
you to a peruſal of it. A few of the miſerable 

© particulars, I ſhall give you on the authority of 
perſonal knowledge. But not till I again reſume 
my pen to aſſure you, amidſt the ſtorm of 
_ contending. nations—*® the wrecks of matter,” 
and the almoſt '<« cruſh of worlds,“ that I un 
8 neee 0 PRE | *. | | 


LETTER Iv, = 
10 THE DER 


W. talk 8 and with quick rea · 
ſon, of the wild exceſſes of our Engliſh mobs, 
my dear friend, Their ſanguinary diſpoſition 
has been compared to that of our Engliſh 
bull-dogs, which are ſaid to be infatiate of 
blood, when they have once drawn it from 
the objects of their attack. Our Britiſh inſur- 
rections are, no doubt, marked like others, 


by ſome of the prominent features of rebellion _ 


in all countries, devaſtation, flames, and untimely 
death. But I did not know, how great an 
enemy man could be to man; nor had I a 
elear idea to what an extent human beings 
cauld go in the deſtruction of one another, 

i 5 although 
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although Lam: not unread in che bloody. ftory of | 
my on country, till I began to contemplate the 


more en annals of others. The ſix years | 


| Pang of civit fury aociated with party. mad- 
neſs, far' from having abated the memory of 
_ their dire effects, are felt, methinks, with a 


_ outrages in other quarters of the agitated globe. 
Unhappy Holland ! while one party were at- 
_ tempting to deſtroy thee and themſelves by fire 
and fword, rapine and ſlaughter, the other were 
wreaking vengeance againſt thy beſt, faireſt, 
and moſt. innocent poſſeſſions—upon thy wives J 
and children, 


| Whill « one Bie I fay, my Std were thus 
dutraging all order, decency, and compaſſion, 
tte other manifeſted no leſs fury. The party 
| of the Stadtholder, and that of the patriots 
were __ infected with the poiſon of the 
times. It reached the boſoms even of the 

gentler ſex: as an inſtance of which, pardon 
me, if I make your nature recoil, even as mine 
did on the day my flowing eyes bore teſtimony 


ſtronger horror, from having - obſerved fimilar 


to it. A party of patriots had taken, and 


killed, in the town of ' Bois-le-duc, one of the 
Prince's adherents, who had been active in the 
cauſe of the Stadtholder. His defeat was, 
EA? | oy > therefore, 


| CLEANINGS THROUGH HOLLAND. - 12 | 
| therefore, a kind of triumph; a groupe of people ; 
ſoon gathered round the body, yet ſtruggling 


were two women who had been fetching water 
from the public fountains. 
ſooner underſtood the cauſe of the mob collect 
ing, than ſhe poured out about two thirds of 


the water from her pail, which ſhe placed 


under the. wounds of the murdered citizen, 


wWhoſe blood was thus mingled with the water, 
when pledging the ſurrounding populace, ſhe 
_ exclaimed, as ſhe. drank, with more than ſavage 
fury, „May rivers of this flow through the 
ſtreets till our enemies are vanquiſhed !”” And 
to ſuch a pitch of enthuſiaſm was this carried, 


that, as one more example, I muſt inform you, 


| another patriot quarrelled with the beautiful f 


rainbow, and ſhot at it, becauſe the orange 


mingled in its hues: this was nearly as mad 


and irreverent as the dreſſing up the figure of the 
Virgin Mary with a red bonnet, and writing under 


the crols of our Saviour, © The man Jeſus, the 


ci. an Rederrage: of the world,” We; 


Al comments of the . my Glands 


are loſt ; and all effuſions of the peaceful lover 


of mankind abſorbed on occaſions like theſe: 


for breaches of this ſort in nations, like old 


and incurable wounds, though they are often 


ſkinned 


One of theſe no 
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ſkinned over, conceal an unſubdued venom, 


which gathers ſtrength and virulence, and then 
again breaks out. Private familes, we know, 
may, after © ſome imminent and deadly breach,” 


reunite from policy, or principle, or from ſome 


reliques of affe&ion : but even this is a patched- 


up accommodation; and after a violent open 


rupture, whether in empires, or the little do- 
meſtic commonwealths that form them, the 


whole hiſtory of mankind furniſh few examples 
where the parties have ſincerely forgiven one 


another. Many months after the Prince's. 
party had been reinſtated in its privileges, 
and the patriot faction not only yielded to 
authority, but appeared to have forgot its ani- 
moſity, I had but too many illuſtrations of 


this remark. On the breaking out of the 
rebellion in other countries, I again heard the 
voice of ſedition, and the more than murmurs 


of diſaffection in various parts of theſe diſ- 


united ſtates. Sacred be the love of rational 
liberty ! But the fever of freedom is a wild- 


fire that is more deſolating than any other con- 


tagion: that of Conſtantinople is not ſo ſud- 
denly imbibed, nor does it travel with unim- 


paired venom ſo far or ſo faſt, It is a peſt 


that ſeizes diſtant nations, and ſtrikes with the 
rapidity and the force of lightning. Even 


| when Holland n to have got the better of 


a) 3 this 


n 
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this political plague, its poiſons were under- 


mining her conſtitution, and like thoſe fires 


which are burning in the bowels of the earth, 


unſeen, are inwardly conſuming its entrails, and 


making their way to the ſurface. I was in 
Holland when ſhe was preciſely in this ſitua- 
tion, prepared for her ſecond ſhock, and wait- 
ing only for the ſignal of her expatriated fre- 
brands (the baniſhed Dutch patriots then form- 
ing a. part of the French army), to give the 


exploſion. ' Breda was taken, Gorcum was in- 


undated, and the cannonade of Williamſtadt 
thundered to the very ſea, and prepared the 


patriots of the provinces for the reception of 
: their exiled friends. e 5 


* In my way to ende in order to em- 
bark for England, every countenance I looked 


into carried the marks of fear, loyalty, ambi- 


tion, or revolt. Notwithſtanding the cautious 


jealouſy natural to power, and all the vigil ce : 


of the magiſtrates, little knots: of people were 


to be obſerved gathered together, in corners of 
the ſtreets, and in bye-places, where it was 
thought the eye of authority would not pene- 
trate. My wandering ſteps, which ſo often 
Eo led me into unfrequented places, and thereby, 
as you have ſeen, made me tread upon many 


07 ſecret, led me to the haunts of theſe Dutch 
| Th | | | - male- 
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-male-contents, : They ate always to be- ſeen 
in that earneſt and ear-approaching whiſper, 
which fo often betrays its treaſons ; the fore- 
finger extended, the button caught at, and held 
faſt, or ſhook moſt rebelliouſſy; the mouth of 
the ſpeaker contracted, fo as to ſend forth only 
the unbetraying voice of conſpiracy, and that of 
the hearer, on the contrary, opened to its width, 
to ſwallow the treaſon ; while the eyes of the 
party communicating, like a pair of ſentinels, 
ordered to defend the door of the lips, ſeemed 
"0 keep double watch, leſt, as NEED we 


CV 
13 „ͤßÜꝙùu! ee Should mow of their where-obout = 


+ 


—_: a burgomaſters, prieſts, and 3 FEA 
= nGdiouſly, or fearfully, aſſembled, either to ex- 
preſs their apprehenſion, their hope, or their 
TD _ deſpair, were to be detected in theſe commu- 
3 nities; and had not the whole country been 
. threatened with a very ſerious calamity, theſe 
ſcenes would not have been nn. to an 

n o delights „ 13 2 


5 1 af” . / 


. To catch the living m manners as xs they de „ 


EY is not unentertaining to i the: FR guts 


| | which perſons, engaged in ſecret converſations 
of any kind, make to prevent being diſcovered: 
ö the immediate change they make on the firſt 
1 Rb © EMA Bea, view 
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view of an intruder the ſudden alteration | 
from an aweful to a careleſs air as the ſaid 


intruder approaches; the tones varied from 
almoſt indiſtinct whiſpers, and portentous grec t- 5 


ings, to louder accents; now walking on, now 


ſtopping a little, as if engaged in ordinary 
converſation, the ſubject of which, while you 


have an eye on them, is changed as often as 
their poſitions. I took notice, while 1 pauſed 


at Helvoetſlvice, that as their friends on 'the | 
other ſide of the water, chat is to ſay, che 
enemies of their country, were more rapil in 


their advances, while their very fires were in 


ſight, and the patriots, on the Helveet fide, 


were almoſt opening their arms to receive 


them, theſe ſecret meetings were leſs viſible. : 
It is a criſis at which the mind of a conſpiracy 


is made up, the component parts perfectiy 


: underſtanding 'their plans, lie in wait to put 


them in execution; aſſuming, in the mean 
time, the maſk of well diffembled loyalty ; for, 


| ſtrange as it may ſeem, vice, when ſwelled” to 


its beight, and juſt about to ſhew itſelf, 'bor- 


rows the ſemblance of its oppoſite virtue, in the 


robes of which it is then moſt aſſiduous to 


cover itſelf. Thus, drunkenneſs affeCts:temper- 
ance, incontinence chaſtity, avarice generoſity, ; 


detraction candour; impiety religion, and faction, 


which would hurl a ſovereign from his throne, 


1 8 bo b \ | 
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in chat moment is the loudeſt | to | fog forth þ the 
ee ve; n 


9 + 


But 3 my hon en, is never 10 : 
perilous, never ſo fatal, as when it thus hides 


9 itſelf, and would ſeem the thing it 18 not. 


From a foe, whom I obſerve. taking aim at 
me, I may eſcape by accident, by courage, or 
by addreſs; but from the ſtroke” of an aſſaſſin, 
whom, though I once knew him to be my ene 
my, my . believing heart at length conſiders as 
a penitent friend, I am ſo far from being 
guarded, that to uſe che words "I one of our 
* Poets, | fy. 


F. 
1 


2 1 tay wy 141 ſe vithin his arms,” : 


- Thus it was with the ſeveral inhabitants of 
Holland. They had done ſpeaking and were 
now prepared to act, and the moment of that 
action was waited. for with the ſullen malig- 
nity and gloomy paſtime which characteriſes 
à cold and determined nature, ſuch as many 
of the natives of Holland poſſeſs. They 


waited for their long-wiſhed revenge in ſilence; 


a ſilence that reſembled the fearful ſtillneſs of 
the ſky, when the thunder is gathering force: 
but the ſilence of a Hollander, when once 

his part is taken, is more to be apprehended 

than the thunder riß: of which 1 have a 

forcible 
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forcible inſtance in reſerve for you. Perhaps 


I have raiſed | your _ cur ioſity, and therefore 


you ſhall have this dire example of Dutch re- 
venge here. 


\ 


T wo brothers, on ſome very light occaſion, 


quarrelled, and, from being inmates, | ſeparated 
| houſes, neighbourhood, and at length broke 

connexion: their alienation was neither ſoftened, 
nor embittered by correſpondence, After about 
eleven years paſt in this manner, one of the 


brothers married a beautiful woman. The ſin- 


. gle brother, who had been watching his op- 


portunity of vengeance, made his appearance, 


very unexpectedly on the wedding-day, and 
deſiring an interview with the married man in 
a ſeparate apartment, was no ſooner perceived 


than welcomed; the latter taking it for granted 
he came to be reconciled, and had choſen this 
diſtinguiſhed day to render reconciliation more 
acceptable. The bachelor thus addreſſed the 


| bridegroom. © Brother, we have not met ſince 
© our diſagreement divided us, this day eleven 
years: I come now to remind you of the cir- 


© cumſtance—thus !''—ſtriking a poniard into 


the heart of the bridegroom, who had juſt 
power to gain the apartment of his bride, who 
was then dancing with one of her huſband's 


friends. Scarcely could he exclaim that he was 
VOL. III. | C murdered, 
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mürdered, ere he ſunk down and expired ac 
her feet; and while the company and ſervants 
were employed about their friend and maſter, 
the aſſaſſin coolly mounted his horſe, and made 
his eſcape, | 


Alas l my friend, it is with the patriotiſm that | 
embraces all my fellow- creatures, and their hap- 
pineſs, that I apprize you, that our preſent ſheaf 
muſt be deeply ſpotted with their blood! the 
| mingled blood of beauty and deformity, inno- 
cence and guilt, The ſcenery, which is yet in 
ftore, was partly painted amidſt the tranquillity of 
returning peace, and panty amidſt the horrors of 

returning War. + 


Often have I been within ſight, not ſeldom 
within hearing, of two of the fierceſt oppoſitions 
that ever defolated the works of man and God; 
Vou will not be ſurpriſed to learn, that the im- 
preſſion which ſuch ſcenes has made upon an eye 
| and ear-witneſs, ſhould have filled his mind with 
materials that lie freſh in his memory, and bleed 
in his heart. How many towns, villages, and all 
that they inherit, have J on the one day ſeen 
blooming with beauty, wealth, content, and 
happy countenances, upon another deſpoiled, 
deformed, impoveriſhed, and deluged in tears and. 
in blood! The pictures of theſe, taken both in 
1 | 3 
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the one poſition, and in the other, muſt be given. 
They ſhall be delineated with ſimple hiſtorical 

truth, for neither romance nor fable, in their 
wildeſt, warmeſt cvlourings, could, can, or has 
ever reached them; 


Poſſibly ihe author 11 the firſt traveller who hath 
yet deſcribed the happineſs of nations at Fence; 
and the miſery of ſuch nations at war, in a reſi- 
dence immediately before, and after, tlie e N 
of public tranquillity. He has viewed as well the 
havock of battle in its moſt intenſe. rage, as the 
_ cold horrors that ſucceeded conqueſt, He has 
luxuriated in countries, when the horn of plenty 
filled them with fertility and fragrance; and de- 
plored, even as if his property were mingled in 
the common wreck, the withering effects of 
victory, after the enemy had torn up all the 
works of nature, and of man, the molt fair, and 
the moſt cheriſhed: He has been amongſt the 
laſt to quit, and the firſt to reviſit, a threatened 
country and eyacuated town, and has obſerved 
the labours of a life! of a century! annihilated 

in a ſingle day! the deſolations of every work of 
art, and the more affecting ruins of human 
| beings! Before he ſet out on this laſt tour, of -- 
which he has here drawn the faint outline, he 
had ſeen public miſery, and felt its effects; his 
en ban furniſhed him with recorded horrors 

E 2 in 
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in the bloody hiſtory of his own copy; but all 
this was but the ſhadow of the diſaſter, which the 
excurſion alluded to, has brought cloſer under his 
eye, anc yet cloſer to his heart. 


Deſcending by degrees, in a ſtep that receded 
in proportion as the enemy advanced, I found 


myſelf almoſt imperceptibly | once more in 


Holland, whoſe armies, ſtill freezing upon the 
banks of the Maiſe and Lower Rhine, muſt, per- 

haps, again have recourſe to the aſſiſtance of her 
great water- dog, to whom ſhe has more than once 


, owed the ſalvation of her Republick ; and indeed 


this ſturdy guardian ought to do infinite good, 
ſince he cannot be let looſe upon the enemies of 
the ſtate without abundant miſchief—an inundation 
of the cauntry being, next to captivity and its 
_ conſequences, the greateſt evil. Would you 
believe, after all which has happened ſince my 


former viſit to the United States, after all the 


faithful traditions of horror, bloodſhed, pillage, 
and blaſphemy, which have been placed before 
them, that I find again here the ſelf ſame ſpirit 
of diſaffection grown more gigantic, and with 
increaſe of ferocity proportioned to augmentation _ 
of force? For the diſaffection of more arbitrary 


5 States, of France herſelf, for inſtance, I can 


more eaſily allow and account, but one would 
have thought that a Repubuck, —attached as is 
that 
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that of Holland to all thoſe things which the 
French people now moſt hold in ſcorn, perſon, 
property, life and religion; and with the bleeding 
teſtimonies of rapine, devaſtation and death before 
their eyes,—one would have thought, I ſay, that 
in ſuch a country, amongſt ſuch a people, who 
have much to loſe and nothing to gain, the fury 
of party, by which they have ſo often unmer- 
cifully ſuffered, and are ſuffering at this moment 
in every limb and artery of the Republick, might 
have been moderated, if not deſtroyed. Surely 
the deſperation of liberty, like that of love, 
baffles all reaſoning, and mocks at all ſober laws. 
Even the richeſt merchants of the United Pro- | 
vinces, men who muſt, on the very principles of 


equality, at leaſt, divide the labours and gains of 


life, with thoſe who ſubſiſt only by an oppoſite | 
ſet of principles, which levels idleneſs and in- 
_ duſtry—even ſuch men pant for the complete 
triumph of the common enemy, and are ready 
to ſacrifice, not only their fortunes, but their 
families to what? to falſe ideas of freedom, and 
to revenge, What could they acquire? the gra- 
tification of an ancient grudge. What muſt they 


loſe? Every thing elſe. But ſo cold and ſo 


dark is their feeling on this ſubject, ey would 
_ conſider it as a cheap * purchaſe, | 


* The purchaſe has been made ; we mal fee how long they 
eOn:inue pleated with their bargain, 5 


— 3 5 But 
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But the ſpreading flame is not confined ta 
Holland! The Author has traced its progreſs 
through the provincial, petty towns of Auſtria, 
| where a ſlender paſſage of the Rhine ſeparates the 
inhabitants, from their utterly ruined neighbours, 
friends, and countrymen on the other fide ; he 

has ſcen and heard the look and tone of dete G 

mined Revolution: and, if he has at one mo- 
ment obſeryed one man retreating with fear, he 
has, in the next, noticed more than one remain- 
ing fixed to his houſchold, in hope of the de- 

ſtroyer. In numberleſs places, believe me, a 
Pꝛrotecting army is an object of ſilent, yet obyious, 


hate, and one which menaces captivity is wel- 


come. Along the banks of the Maiſe, as of the 
Rhine, even though their waves may be almoſt 
ſaid, from the alchemy of commerce, to flow 
with gold, the very worſhippers of that precious 
' miſchief would gladly tinge its billows with 
blood! In Weſtphalia, in Pruſſia, he has fol- 
lowed, in every direction, the like power. You | 
cannot get into a public-houſe, boat, or carriage, 
. but the water and the land re-echoes with the ill- 
diſſembled voice of loyalty, « or the avowed and 8 
bolder tones of faction. 


x In thort the fever is more univerſal than any 3 

other that has yet raged in the world. It ſeizes on 

all ages, ſexes, and countries; and though mil- 
ons 
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tons have already died of it, the fury rather 
increaſes than abates. I haye ſeen many men in 
their grand climacteric, to whom an eaſy chair 
and a warm peaceful hearth, one would think, 
might compriſe all the liberty ſighed for, I have 
| ſeen ſuch receive with exultation every account of 


a fortreſs deſtroyed, a village burned, or a city _ 


deſolated, even though adjoining their own, Like 
the malignant Zanga, but unſupported by ne; 7 
motives of revenge, they | 


« 170 the rocking of the battlements; _ 
elt ſuits the gloomy habit of their ſouls,” 


In a word, in a circuit of many hundred leagues, 
have ſeen a ſpirit of revolt to the ruling power, 
whether emperor, ſtadtholder, or king, that riſes 

amongſt the ruins, and ſtirs up inſurrection 

amidſt the very aſhes of thrones and dominions. 

Adieu 


LETTER Im. 
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ERP” You told me, 3 in one e of your 
late favours, that I had mingled in my ſheaves 
many a bloody wreath. Alas, it is but the 

bluſhing ſignal of thoſe events which are doomed 

4 e to 
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to outrage the feelings of every gentle heart. In 
the character of an hiſtorical obſerver I ſhall, ere 
long, be called upon to afffict the reader, and my 


friend, yet more: the moſt terrifying truths are to 
be told; truths, over which I have wept and 


ſnuddered; but, over which, I nevertheleſs hope, 


ſhould the peruſer of theſe pages ſhed a tear, and 
ſhudder alfo, he will find a balm ſufficient to the 
wound. Amidſt the pangs of general philanthropy, _ 
every Briton-born reader, at leaſt, will feel at his 
heart the beatitude of his particular happineſs in 
being a member of that iſland, which, although, 


7... comparative extent, it meaſures but as a 


ſpeck in the map of the world, is the natal reſi- 
dence of the fortunate, and the almoſt ſole ſanc- 
tuary of the unhappy proportions of the globe, 


But, however, my countrymen, and my 
friends, are to be felicitated on this circum- 
tance, I ſorrow to diſtreſs them by delineating 
the fad reverſe, and, therefore, will, as long as 
Poſſible, 1 


60 « Spare the elling ſince 3 it be a pain,” 


T7 he kin and agitation "of publick Fairs 
have led me to ſome anticipations; the croud- 
ing incidents of the moment; the now gather- 
ing, now diſperſing ſtorms of war, have made 
me bre in upon my reſeryes prematurely ; 
— 5 dd 
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and that to the neglect of many a more pacifick 
and ſmiling ſcene, To theſe I ſhall return with a 
ſatisfaction that, I flatter myſelf, you will ſhare, 
as it will, for a while, ſuſpend every more turbu- 
lent ſubject, and empower me to conduct you 
gradually along, till you almoſt forget we are 
approaching ſcenes of devaſtation, By ſuch 
means, too, I ſhall rather break the blow upon 
your feelings than take them by ſurprize : nay, 
more, as our paths to the ſeats of war lie 
through ſome of the moſt charming parts of 


Weſtphalian Pruſſia, I ſhall even ftrew thoſe paths 
with flowers. 


1 am now again addrefling you from Nime- 
guen, the laſt conſiderable town of the Dutch 
territory, where, after having employed the reſt 
of this letter, in a few Gleanings properly be- 
longing to Holland, and the Provinces, we will 
4q Journey. onward, 


cc Sele to think, and watching each event; 
and, with our accuſtomed privileges, 
10 55 ry what the open : what the covert yields, 3 


You have in een 1 truſt, my e 
on the Dutch theatre, when the ghoſt of Hamlet 
ſtalked upon the ſtage of Holland, during the 
Hague fair, On a re-viſitation of that celebrated 

. town 
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town ſome days ago, I found that a | 05 of 
German actors had been permitted to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the playhouſe, ſituated in the Caſuàry- 
ſtreet, which the French comedians (convicted of 
Jacobiniſm, as I informed you), had evacuated, 
The firſt piece, at the repreſentation of which I 
attended, was called, I think, the Robber; in 
which, amongſt ſeveral very fine-wrought, and : as 
fine acted, ſcenes, was one turning upon an event 
ſo prepoſterous, that I muſt relate it to you. , The 
hero of the performance is a young man, who, 
in the firſt inſtance, robs his own father, and, 
_ eloping from his paternal houſe, carries his plunder 
to a deſperate banditti, who have their haunts in a 
deep foreſt, and with ſuch aſſociates he ſhares the 
plunder and the crimes. Notwithſtanding his 
companions have had ſtrength enough over the 
virtues of his youth to extmguiſh his ſenſe of 
duty to an aged and almoſt helpleſs parent—and 
one of the tendereſt that ever bore the name— 
and even to make him forego the endearing ſociety 
of a lady to whom he was powerfully attached, 
they had not force of ſeduction ſufficient to eradi- = 
cate, entirely, the vital principle of nature and 
conſcience, which, at various periods, broke forth 
in ſighs of remorſe, and bluſhes of ſhame.. The 
e cunning of the ſcene” affords many diſplays 
of theſe, and in the lucid returns of his heavily 
ſmitten heart, he reſcues that very parent, and 
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that very much- loved, though deſerted, miſtreſs; 
from the barbarity and machinations of an elder 
| brother : This brother is, alſo, by his means, 
and by the moſt equitable laws of human life, 
as well as of the drama, brought to juſt puniſh» 
ment; and, by arrangements no leſs proper, the 


father is reſtored to the freedom and honours | 


which his eldeſt ſon had raviſhed from him, and 
the young lady is preſerved from violation. By 
ſuch means, the parties, long divided by the 
vices, are brought together by the virtues of this 
heroic robber, Forgiveneſs of the father, and 
of the miſtreſs, are matters of courſe, and the 
reconciliatory ſcenes, which exhibit theſe, are as 
naturally ſuſtained as the incidents by which they 
are brought about, are artfully contrived. Every 
thing is in the faireſt way of being ſettled to the 
ſatisfaction of the characters and of the audience. 
I never witneſſed the denouement of a tragedy more 
comfortably arranged for the feelings. But the 
author was of a different opinion, for in the mo- 
ment that you are about to congratulate this good 
ending of as bad a beginning, the poet ſtarts a 
difficulty, which I conceive neither nature nor 
reaſon ſuggeſted to him. The almoſt converted 
robber, even while ſupported on the one hand by 
the love of a father, and on the other, by that of an 
| adored miſtreſs, finds out, that having ſworn to 
live and die with his foreſt companions, he cannot 
3 | violate 
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violate his oath ; and that, even if he could, K 
delicacy would not ſuffer him to carry pollution 5 
5 n the arms of an innocent woman. 


5 1 you approve of this fol of delicacy, 
I could wiſh to ſtop at it; but, as a faithful narra- 
tor, I muſl proceed to inform you, that our 
delicate hero by no means contents himſelf with 
this declaration ; but while his hand is Joined by 
a parent to that of a miſtreſs, who covers it with 

_ tears of 3 joy, and kiſſes of love, he e literally 


0 « Throws i it like a noiſome weed away ! web 


obſerving hs although "% feels! it impoſtible to - 
marry the lady himſelf, he cannot endure the 
thought of her living for another. This new 
' misfortune ſinks the father to the ground, upon 
which he is left to die on one ſide of the ſtage, 
while the lady ſtands ſtatue-ſtruck with grief on 
the other. Neither of theſe objects go to the 
heart of our hero. On the contrary, he intimates ” 
that there is no way left to pacify his fears on this 
curious point of delicacy, but the death of this 
beloved miſtreſs. Hereupon the poet makes 
| her obligingly take the hint by throwing herſelf 
into an attitude to receive the blow from the 
hand of her lover: Who, however, rather heſitates 8 
about it, upon which the lady preſents her beauti- 
ſul boſom-all heroines, you know, muſt be beauti- 
ful 
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ful—to any one of the robbers ; none of whom 
can be found to 


| « Scar that whiter ſkin of her's i 

« Than monumental alabaſter,” 
When men, who live by pillage and murder, 
are thus tender-hearted, I am juſtified 1 in applying 


- = the quotation z though, I ſhould conſider myſelf 


as having a ſufficient ſanction on the determined 
laws of the drama, to enrol amongſt their unities, 
thoſe of heroiſm and perſonal beauty. - 


The Ruffians, however, all beak” theie 
ſwords, and might, perhaps, have been wrought 
upon to cut in twain the ſilken bonds of humanity, 
that held them a moment uplifted, had not the 
hero come forth in all the might of his delicacy, 
in the ſhape of @ rant, —loud and vehement as 
ever pierc'd « the ears of the groundlings, to 
aſſert his ſole and excluſive claim to the aſſaſſina- 
tion. Saying which, and a great deal more, he 
takes the woman of his heart, gently in his arms, 
then buries his dagger gently in her breaſt, then 
ſupports her gently as ſhe finks on the earth, 
where, gently placing her op the fide oppoſite that 
of his dead father, on whoſe body, by the bye, 
dying or dead, he never beſtows a glance, and 
then gextly embracing his robber- friends, he ſtalks 
off to kill himſelf at a more convenient ſeaſon : 
25 and 
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and- thus concludes this gentle piece of buſineſs: 


of which if any thing cculd add to the abſurdity; 

it would be the circumſtance of having juſt before 
found himſelf wholly incapable of ſtabbing his 

worthleſs brother, becauſe, though ſtained with 
the fouleſt offences againſt his dear father and 
dearer miſtreſs, he was, forſooth, a good-for- . 
nothing brother! If this is not refining upon 
refinement, and cut -ſentimentizing ſentimentality, the 
deuce is in it! Few of my readers but muſt 
allow this Was carrying the point of delicacy a little 
too far: and, for my part, if this 1s the German 


method of ſettling the Point, 1 remain a ſteady 


admirer of the coarſe Engliſh faſhion of ſtabbing = 
any body, and, indeed, almoſt every body, rather 
than the wornan of one's heart. 


But the truth is, this is u, the German mode 

any more than it is ours, as I have ſtrewn, and 
| ſhall ſtill ſhew, in various inſtances. It is the act 
and deed folely of the author of this drama, who 
has therein not only put his heroine to death for 
his own amuſement, but has committed an aſſaſſi- 
nation upon a much greater character, even Nature 

herſelf; and this is one example, out of an hundred, 
that has made me wiſh, gentlemen, who have 
the life and death of their characters, as dramatick 

writers, in their hands, would be a little leſs laviſh 
of human, at leaſt of poetical | blood, without 
_ ſhewing 
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ſhewing cauſe in the courts of regſen, nature, and 


conſcience. Not that I mean to attach this ſtrain 
upon dramatick or natural laws, to the pro- 
ductions of the German poets in general. They 
5 very frequently write, and act, with the moſt 
accurate knowledge of the human heart, and 


ſeldom fail to find their way to it, when their pur- | 


| race is to Intereſt 1 its affections, 


Livks, indeed, ſoon recompenſed for the above 


related outrage of probability, by the perform- 


ance which I ſaw at the fame ee a few . 


after, when all was 


cc Nature to advantage dreſs'd.“ 


lt was, properly ſpeaking, a gala play, being 


repreſented in honour of the prince Stadtholder's 
birth-day, one of the very few occaſional events 
which bring a ſufficient number of people to fall 


the Hague theatre ; for, although it is not larger 


than Colman's in the Haymarket, there is rarely 


audience enough to pay for the few pounds of 


candle beſtowed to illumine the gloom; and, 
doubtleſs, this is one reaſon why there is not more 


light thrown upon the audience of the Hague. 
On this great occaſion, however, there were 


about hf as many lamps ſtuck over the Stadt- 
holder's box as would have adorned the board of 
his Britannick Majeſty's corn- cutter on the ath of 


June; 
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June; and even the under tier of ſconces, that 
uſually ſtand unoccupied, were filled with wax ! 
In a word, I beheld the aſtoniſhing circumſtance 
of a Dutch theatre crowded; and, inftead of © the 
beggarly account of empty boxes,” 1 found myfelf 
amongſt the flower and faſhion of the Hague. 


After being waited for by the actors and the 5 
audience the decent time, that is, juſt long enough 
to wind up expectation to the proper pitch, 
without ſtraining its ſprings, his Serene Highneſs 
and his auguſt partner made their appearance; 


the firſt in a modeſt ſuit of ightiy-ornamented 


blue broad cloth; the laſt, according to the eti- 


quette in theſe caſes made and provided, glitter⸗ 


ing in white ſilver tiſſue. Brunſwick's eldeſt hope. 
was ſhining at their ſide, and his Ducheſs attended 
the graceful and lovely Princeſs Hereditary in the 
ſtage-box, decorated, tor chat night only, to re- 
ceive them. 


But, alas 1 all this was but the gay diſguiſe of 
concealed anxiety ; or rather, it was but the trap- 
ping and incumbrance of a comfortleſs ſituation, 
too mighty for diſguiſes. Three days and nights 

previous to this theatrical exhibition of them- 
ſelves, had the Prince, Princeſs, and train been 
made the illuſtrious victims of this anniverſary 

martyrdom: and every moment that was not 
6 devoted | 
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d to the bendings, bowings, and other pli- 

abilities of the court, was ſeized upon by the 
camp; for it was the time when above a thouſand 
ſoldiers were preparing to counterbalance the 


dieévaſtations of the laſt campaign in Flanders. 


The Stadtholder is indefatigable in his military 


duties; and theſe, happening to fall at the period 
when he was to receive the compliments of the 


105 nobility and gentry, on gaining the forty-ſixtn 


year of his age, you will not wonder to hear that - 


he brought to the play-houſe a weary head, and, 
perhaps, an aching heart the more eſpecially 


| as it was faid an heavy piece of publick news 


had been received from the frontiers, which it 
Was neceſſary to huſh up in his own mind, and in 


that of his auguſt partner in diſtreſs, leſt it ſhould. 


check the ardour of the troops about to take 
their departure. There is, you know, a criſis in 
ſplendid, as well as other miſery, at which the 
oppreſſed ſpirits and faculties take refuge in ſleep. 
It appeared to be exactly this criſis, when the 
party above-mentioned gained the theatre; for 
ſcarcely had the natal falutations been received and 
acknowledged, than a deep ſleep fell upon both 
har. Highneſles, and upon the Prince of Brunſ- 
wick. Never did I ſee three illuſtrious perſonages 
f oddly diſpoſed of. They ſunk ſubdued into 
a comfortable nap, as if it had been a precon- 
certed thing to refreſh themſelves at the theatre 
vol. III. ESE» wh 
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with a doze of this ſort; and which, to ſay che 


truth, they ſtood ſadly in need of. It ſeems they 


had been exhauſting themſelves in publick affairs 


and ceremonies, from five in the morning to the 
midnight of the preceding day. But that the 


anodyne was very powerful, may be gathered from 


their enjoying it, almoſt unbroken, through the 


three long acts of a German opera, ſpun to the 


length of as many German miles. Once, indeed, 
his Serene Highneſs opened half an eye, and caſt 
it, in a dizzy way, firſt at the ſleeping Princeſs, 
then at the ſnoring Duke, as if to explore the 
| cauſe that rouſed him; but, perceiving it was 
only the craſh of inſtruments, in a general chorus 
by way of Fnale to the ſecond act, he again bade 
adieu to unwelcome recollections, in the oblivious 
arms of that power which is very juſtly called the 
kind © reſtorer of nature.” I could not help a 
reflection on the different allotments of human 
kind, as I ſaw the moſt illuſtrious of the audience 


the only parts of it which were unable to enjoy 
either the harmony or the pleaſantry of the 


entertainment, and altogether inſenſible to the 
furrounding ſplendours: We rave about, and we 
are bleeding at every pore, and fermenting in 


every vein, for Equality, my dear friend; we are 


| hearing perpetually of the neceſſity of bringing 
the poor on a level with the rich, nobles with 
pres, and kings with beggare—th, God of 


them 
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them all! with how little reaſon! with how little 
recollection of the hiſtory .of human conditions! 
The worſt and the moſt unhappy is probably that 
which winds up the climax! and ſo on of the 
ſeries: fince it is moſt likely the houſeleſs beggar, 
who eats his morſe} of alms under a hedge of 


thorns, when the rude hand of winter has torn off 


every ſheltering leaf, in remembrance of the day 
that brought into the world the brat which he 
buckles to his back, has a more exquiſite reliſh 
of that morſel, and is more ſoothed by the gratu- 
lations of his weather-beaten companions, than 
the Prince and Princeſs of the Republick of Hol- 
land, ſleeping amidſt the felicitations of a theatre, 


- or, 1n truth, any prince or princeſs i in theſe times. 


Equality! alas, were all men reduced to a level 
like this, how ſoon would thoſe who, till then per- 
haps, without being conſcious of it, had expe- 
rienced the bleſſings of an humble ftate, wiſh 
again for the refuge and diſtinction of poverty! 
Whoſoever has looked on the fatigues, weight, 
and peril of the elevations amongſt mankind, 
muſt know this ; and it is ſtrange there ſhould be 
| found any one fo unreaſonable as to envy the 
exalted, this gilding of their care and miſery. As 
to the eminent examples in queſtion, happy to ſe 
them enjoy this temporary reſpite, I regretted the 


fall of the curtain which awakened and diſmiſſed 


| them to new fatigues. 
— | 1 Werse 


* 
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* 


Whatever might be their fate for the caſt of 


hos night, to to new fatigues the Stadtholder, at 5 


lleaſt, was deftined the ſucceeding morning. The 7 


troops which had coſt him fo much trouble to 


make ready, were to march at eight o clock. . 


Without uſing literary privileges, which, allow 


authors to blot out the ſun, or command him to f 
ſend forth his moſt effulgent beam (having, you 


know, a charter from Parnaſſus to do as we pleaſe 


with the elements), I aſſure you, in the proſe 


0 ſimplicity of truth, that, really 


% The dawn « a  ojercat, the momihg 5 rd, 
« And heavily in clouds ee on che * 


Nav more, thoſe clouds, very Hon. after the ; 


| Stadtholder reached the parade, broke on his 


unſheltered head; for the indiſpenſible ceremonies 
of a field-day were to be exchanged, and his 


Serene Highneſs—princes not counting amongſt. 


their prerogatives the liberty of controlling the | 
tkies to their purpoſe—got a ducking more ſevere | 


than that I have recorded in a former letter. One 


would again be led to think that there was 
more in theſe matters than phildſophy can find 
out:“ for really had the clouds been in combina- 
tion againſt him, they could not have ſpouted | 

down a more inauſpicious torrent. It was not, 
| however, of ſufficient vehemence to damp his 


martial attention: neither had 1 it the force to chill 
Publick 
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publick curioſity : conſequently i it was ſet at defi- 
ance by powers ſtronger than either curioſity, or 
martial ardour. Never, on any public occaſion, 
did J ſee ſuch a collection of human beings. 
Every paſſion of the heart, and every feeling of 
nature, were here met together. In the form 
either of patriots, Princes, men, wives, miſtreſſes, 5 

; children, officers, | or ſoldiers, you might have | 
obſerved hate, allegiance, love, hope, and deſpair. 
You might have remarked alſo a few ſmiles 'of 
ketviſin;” amidſt many bitter tears of apprehen- 
ſion. The diſaſters of the laſt campaign were 
had in Bleeding remembrance; and there were 
thoſe amongſt the diſaffected inhabitants, who 
_ exclaimed, © See what a brave ſhew of fellows | 
are waiting orders to march to the ſhambles ! ** 


5 8 Infidious whiſperings of this kind had heen in 
circulation for ſome time, and ſeveral, deſertions 
had taken place in conſequence; upwards of 
txenty on the night immediately preceding their 


Alas! this exclamation has fince proved, in fome inſtance, 


fo late'as the 15th and 16th of April laſt, but too prophetic ; 


and, although the military entre of the young Imperial Monarch 
has been marked with glory, one cannot but regret its having 
been marked with fo much of the blood of his allies. Many 
of the very men whom the Author beheld that day leaving their 
country, have bade it an eternal adieu. It is the fate of war: 
but one ſhrinks from the thought; and I wiſh I had not ſeen 
| them all alive, It is weakneſs, perhaps: but, ſurely, it is a 
weakneſs we are all born to. 
9 3 march. 
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march. "Nor was this the worſt; 75 a diſpiriting 
kind of alarm pervaded the ſoldiery, who per- 
formed their military preparations with reluctant 
delay. 1 had noticed many of them ſtanding, the 20 
day before their departure, dy the ſide of their 
baggage Waggons, as if they were takipg a ſurvey 
of their herſes, filling them with their beds, &c, 
as if they preſaged they would prove their beds 1 5 
of death. Others were following theſe. vehicles A 
: with all their. marehing apparatus, not. with, eyes 
that anticipated victory, but with downcalt looks, 
and, folemn ſteps, to dirge- Uke meaſure, as if they 
were moving after the coffin. of a comrage ; and 
the beat of the drum. that acts ſo wonderfully, 
upon the, ſpirits, in gextain women, noß Famed, 
to ſound. in their ears the dead march, * 


| Bxample of every kind are enden with "TY 
tagious; in no inſtance,” perhaps, more than in 
their influence upon our hopes and fears 1 courage 


and cowardicę are communicated in a moment: 


they are even traugferred with electric rapidity from | 
one man to another; the boſom. of the brave, 
catching an unwonted apprehenſion; and the 
breaſt of the daſtard, glowing with even an un- 
natural ardour, as the poiſonaus breath of difaf. 
ſection, o or the exhilarating powers of loyalty, are 
diffuſed amongſt them. It is a lamentable thing 
when Prue houſes or publick empires are ſet 
againſt 
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apainſt themſelves, States are only large fami- 
lies, united by the ſame laws, and bound by the 
ſame intereſt, The connexions of the neareſt ties 
in private life are ſcarcely more cloſe, nor ought 
they to be more ſacred. As the welfare of man 


and wife, ſo the proſperity of nations, my friend, 
is ee 1 diinnen; ; "mw 


5 


+ Lock different ways, 400 of each pas, . 
od FR what a train of wretchedneſs enſues MPs 


| Unfortunately for the well- being of theſe United 
States, —which, by the bye, is, and has long been 
a miſnomer, — the two parties that are diſmember- 


1 05 ing it are in perpetual counter- action. While the 


one is diligently labouring to knit the Provinces 
| together, the other, perhaps more induſtrious, 
ſor miſchief is a very active power, works day and 
_ night, | though working often under-ground, to 
render that honeſt diligence ineffectual: and 


vigilant malignity will always be miore or leſs ſuc- 1 5 


ceſsful. 


- On . this important morning, however, the 
Stadtholder rallied the half-ſeduced energies of 
his ſoldiers; he faluted them firſt generally, 
then particularly. he complimented, and with 
great juſtice, their martial appearance, cheered 
them with a Prince” s ſmile, diſtributed amongſt 


54 - them 
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chan A Prince $ bounty, beſtowed, with well. 
timed addreſs, a Prince's e on TOE known 
e &c. &c. Sat” 


ge A ll flattery ſometimes does well i 


He canifeRtd ; by many little FEY that he 
| conſidered them as the faithful defenders of the 
| Republick, and, in ſhort, put in motion every 
wheel of a good General, a good-natured Prince, 
and a good man. His deportment had a viſible. 
effect on the troops, into whoſe countenances 
there came, as if by reflection, a ſudden and pro- 
miſing brightneſs: the morning itſelf began to 
look more cheerfully, and the officers with their 
men duly equipped, from the orange branches in 
their hats, to the neat knapſack at their backs, 
took their march through the ſtreets leading to 
Schedam— their firſt day's march accompanied 
to the outer gate of the town Dy. tens of thouſands 
of Es. oy 
If ſome few of thoſe öde n, a ſincere. 
Ggh of loyalty for the return of the troops, vic- 
torious and uninjured; how many, ſecretly, or, 
to fay the truth, .openly, deſired and hoped, theß 
might be vanquiſhed and cut to pieces! How 
. ſtrange does this ſeem, how unnatural does it 
bound! | 185 * 


of 1s 
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I it not as if this mouth 
* Should tear this hand for Uifing food to it pu 


With rele to the Hollanders, the liberty to 
ſay and do what they like, in defiance of all inhi- 
bited things, and, as uſual, with the more eager 
audacity, becauſe forbidden, is “ their's; and as 


to their being taxed, do they conſider that they i 
live i in a country made by induſtry, in deſpight 8 


nature, who intended it only to be one of her 
enormous bogs, while the anceſtors of this grum- 
bling bur hard-working hive, ſet < doggedly to 
it, W Dr. Johnſon ſays, to make it into Pro- 
ductive land, and a more productive water? a 


pPaile of ſtupendous art, from one end to the other, 


and not to be kept in repair without extraordinary 
taxation? Do they grudge this? Would they 
let the edifice run to ruins, and be buried amongſt 
them? Would they heap up their money-bags | 


d to fink them with themſelves more profoundly in 


the returning bog? Will the French, or their 
native patriots, mend either. their country or their 


* Not one of the motives tha wand: me F reve people, 
had the Dub 


8e To four the aides of ther intent, 
6 Save vaulting ambition,“ 


1 in x al proability, will, i in their caſe, at leaf, be found 7 
10 baye / 
| 8 O'erleap'd 3 


commerce? 
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commerce? Let them try! Ingenious, labori- 
ous, abſurd, e 3 people! 


"Here then fer. us . a long, 8 probably a 


laſt, adieu, to the United Provinces, on which 
we have beſtowed more liberal obſervation than 

they have been wont to receive, but not more 

than they have deſerved, as the moſt curious and 


aſtoniſhing efforts of a patient, powerful, and 


vigilant people: A like farewell to Guelderland, 
for whoſe proſperity. 1 ſhall have a warm wiſh, 
5 were it only for the fake of the opportunity *. 
gives of bof ng one's way, and finding the Man of the 
 Foreff. Bleſſed be every leaf of every tree which 
comes under the axe of that man! And bleſſed 
be you, my friend aye, and ye, my readers — 


Weſtphalia: invites; but I cannot quit one country, 
and take you into another, without ſeparating 
them and their inhabitants by a pauſe in our 


correſpondence, | 


FEY i. LE T T E E K « IIX. 5 
To. FRE, ser. 


1 HAVE in 2 b letter noted the won- : 


derful progreſſive relief from low to high land, 


and from wet to dry, from ſtagnant canals to 
running Freams, as you Proceed in your journey | 


from 
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from the United Provinces to the Upper Coun- 


tries. This is leſs ſenſibly - felt after a few days 
or weeks ramble in Guelderland ; but could the 
traveller be ſuddenly tranſported from the Pro- 


vince of what is properly, called. Holland, to thoſe 


blooming} edges of Weſtphalia, to which I am 
now conducting you, he would imagine, that ne 
was the purgatory of ſinful, and the other the 
paradiſe of happy ſouls: The fabled waters of the 
Styx and of Elyſium, are not more ſtrongly con- 


traſted. The very air, as well as the water, takes 


a purer breath. Not that in point of vegetable or | 
rural grandeur, Weſtphalian Pruſſia is to be com- 

pared to ſeveral parts of Dutch Guelderland ; but 
in point of unambitious and eyer-ſmiling ſcenery, 

I have never ſeen any thing ſuperior. The houſes 


and the land, and, indeed, the inhabitants of 
Holland, reſemble nothing but themſelves. The 


charming Duchy of Cleves, and “ all that it : 
Inherits,” reſembles the moſt beautiful unaſſuming 


parts of England, You haye ſcarcely reached the 
firſt, Pruſſian town, which is , mid-way betwixt 
Nimeguen and Cleves, the name of which is 


Cuylenherg, ere your native country preſſes on 
pour heart: you ſeem to be carried, by ſome 
magician, into the midft of its alluring ſcenery: 


its whited cottages, comfortable farms, and cul- 


tured grounds, are all within your view. You 5 
are ſtruck almoſt at every ſtep with the ſimilitude. 
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It is the agreeable and beautiful, but not the 
ſublime of nature. There is nothing of hill or 


vale, water or wood, to aſtoniſh the traveller; 


but there are numbers of objects always freſh and 
always charming, and a proſpect of great abund- 
| ance, I am ſpeaking here of the Duchy of 
Cleves in a circumference of its beſt poſſeſſions, 
2 coup dil of more than fifty miles; for, on 8 
clear day, your eye can travel to this extent, if ; 
it takes fight from any of the delightful little emi- 
nences near the town of Cle ves: particularly from 
a mount in the wood which gives you the com- 


mand of half a dozen noble avenues, each a mile 


in length, at the end of which your view is 
bounded by the prettieſt towns in the Circle of 
Weſtphalia, and province of Guelderland. The 


eye reſts ſatisfied and refreſhed; it wiſhes not to 


4 penetrate beyond theſe beautiful limits. The 


Cleves wood i is, in itſelf, full of charms, artificial 
and natural; but by the former I only mean the 


- ſtately, and ſomewhat formal, rows of trees which 
_ » ſhade and canopy the almoſt numberleſs paths that 
are cut through it. Vet, admitting this to be 
an objection to the lover of nature in all her 
graceful wildneſs, there are to be found in this 

wood an infinity of bye-walks, where nature is 


Faid 65" Hay be wee dare, and. to 
port her “ virgin fancies,” and which, perhaps, 


derive additional charms from the contraſt with 


c ES ON 
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the more diſciplined vegetation. This fine wood is 


fenced round with the old Engliſh-looking park- 
paling, thatched, as it were, with grey moſs, -as . 


with us, and, as with us, the chaffinch, green- 


flinch, goldfinch, and © all the other finches of 
the grove,” as the Critic ſays, are ſeen pecking 
at it on a fine ſpring morning to build the out- 
works of their neſts. I have haunted this wood 
at all times and ſeaſons, and truſt, therefore, you 
will be pleaſed with both a ſummer and winter ac- 


count of it. There appears to be ſomething 


remarkable in the foliage of Weſtphalia, to be ob- 


ſerved in the moſt dreary months. With us, 


| even in our moſt extended foreſts, the trees and 
\ buſhes are almoſt ſtripped of their withered 
foliage. In Great-Britain and in Holland, autumn 
ſearvely leaves a trace behind her when the © ſurly 
winter,” as our poet of nature beautifully calls 
him, © with his ruffian train,” has uſurped her 
empire. It is far otherwiſe in Weſtphalia: The 
underwood, not only of the enduring oaks, but 
of all other ſorts of more tender ſhrub wood, 
hardly ſuſtain the loſs of a leaf; a general ruſſet, 
ſuch as we ſee in the Engliſh groves, when they 
put on their November robes, covers whole acres 


till the end of March, when it is moſt likely nature 


8 is arrayed in her ſpring dreſs in Great-Britain. 
Reſpecting the trees of foreſt growth, they are 

here, as in the general roads of France, and in 
83 3 the 


* 
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the avenves that lead to our antique manſions of 
England, planted. in the ſtraight-line, but their 


_ regularity as to height and extent gives them one 


appearance, at the preſent. moment ſingular and 

agreeable. Three or four days of rain, with the 
Intervals of a dry ſouthern air, have given them 
fuch an univerſal bluſh, that (though nothing like 
a2 leaf is to be ſeen in alleys of ſeveral thouſand 
trees, cut into different roads at right angles, and 
is ſimply the effect of a ſwell amongſt the buds) 
you have the promiſe, that the very next ſunny 
day will invert Shakſpeare's much-criticiſed ex- 
preſſion, making the green ons red, by making the 


red ONE green; for on cropping one of theſe 


blooming twigs, and preſſing the buds with your 
finger, you perceive them ae into infant | 
| vegetation. 3 eee FELT 


Eight and forty hours of genial weather, ſo 
changes theſe glowing branches, that the- eye 
regales in a proſpect of that tender verdure, 
which, in vegetable, as in human life, gives the 

| freſhneſs and complexional delicacy which belongs 

only to the moſt early youth of nature; ſo ſweet to 
behold, and, alas! fo ſoon deſtroyed: Neither 
the broad foliage of a more advanced Spring, nor 
the rich expanſion and colouring of confirmed 


Summer, offer any thing ſo pure. There are, 


you know, the ſame changes, productive of the | 
ieee - EI —— ſame 


5 


fame effects, in the progreſs of life, in the ſeveral 


Rage of its Spring, Summer, and Autumn. 


Suffer me now to carry you about Cleves Lad. 
Imagine that you are ſeated on one of the ruſtic | 
benches, in a retired part of its delicious wood, 


while I recount to you the obſervations of ſeveral 
8 cours in its neig eee. 


recommend it, but the exceſſive beauty of its 


ſituation. It is a large, ſtragg ling, ill-paved place, 


with many good houſes, and more bad. It is, 
| however, the capital of the Duchy, and under 


the dominion of his Pruſſian majeſty. Though ſo 


near to Holland, and with ſuch an example of 


neatneſs before their eyes, the inhabitants of 
Cleves by no means deign to follow it. On the 
contrary, they are in their houſes, ſtreets, and 
not unfrequently in their perſons, the moſt diſ- 


guſting contraſts but of theſe diſagreeable mat- 


ters hereafter. 


As I reached the environs of the town, the firſt 
day my affections were very ſingularly intereſted : 


Indeed, I know not when they have been more 


| powerfully called forth, where the objects of their 
ſympathy were taken not from the human ſpecies, 
but from the animal world. About a mile from 


the 
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he Weſtern-gate, I perceived a manand boy buſied 


in doing ſomething to the moſt beautiful ox I ever 


| beheld: as I came nearer I found they were adorn- 
ing it with a great variety of fancitul ornaments ; 
2 large collar of yew branches, tied with ribbon, 
and wreathed with other evergreens, were thrown 


over its neck: painted papers, on which were 


drawn herds, flocks, and ſhepherds, and folded 

into large beau knots, were fixed, I am afraid, 

: pinned with large corkers to its {kin, in various 
parts of the body: bunches of the ſame were tied 
to the tail, braided into the mane, and the brows 
were hung with a garland of holly, of which 
there was a twiſt faſtened by red filleting even to 
the horns, on the tips of which were ſtuck little 
M aybuſhes i in bloom. - 


My attention was preſently called off from this, 


by the bleat of a ſheep and its lamb: thoſe crea- 
tures were bound to an hedge in a corner of the 
| ſame encloſure. They were dreſſed nearly in the 


taſte of the ox, with this variation in the lamb, a 
collar of ſeveral early fpring flowers of the field, 


and ſome twigs of hawthorn, in bud, and which, 
| betwixt ſport and earneſt, it was trying to get into 


its mouth. On aſking the cauſe of all NN finery, 
1 was told i it was was upon account of its being a 


- jour-de-fe fe, te, and alſo the yay before that of "he 


| greateſt 
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greateſt beef, mutton, and lamb market, in the 
whole year | Sw bh | 


And pray, friend; id 1, where is the neceſſity 
of dreſſing the animals in that manner? 


Tis our cuſtom, Sir, replies the man driving 
the ox towards the town, and the boy with the 
ſheep and lamb, now unbound, following his 
enge. | 


I had not time for more interrogatories, being 
_ wholly taken up with the anticks of the lamb, 
which frolicking ſometimes with its mother, and 
| ſometimes with the boy, and ſometimes even with 
its own ſhadow, brought ſo cloſe, under my eye, 
and ſo near indeed to my very heart, the fine lines 
of Mr. Pope, that I repeated them over and over. 
Every image of his deſcription had its immediate 
illuſtration in the objects before me: 
The lamb, thy riot dooms to bleed to day, 
Had he thy reaſon, would he ſkip and play? 


% Pleas'd to the laſt, he crops the flow'ry food, 
75 And licks the hand Joſt rais'd to ſhed his blood!“ 


We gained Cleves as I pronounced for the 
tenth time, that impreſſive verſe which gives the 
moral of the former ſtanza— | 


| + * O blindneſs to the future! Undl given.” 
VOL. It, E 1 The 


6 \ : - pa | | | x 
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The animals were led, or rather driven, through 
the principal ſtreets, literally for a be, it being 
the practice of Weſtphalia for the butchers to 

_ exhibit their meat alive the day preceding the 
ſlaughter. I pretend to queſtion neither the uſe 

nor the neceſſity of all this; nor by any means ye 

ftretch pity or feeling beyond their bound. I 

only obſerve to you, that my affections * : 

| theſe creatures in their funeral proceſſion through 
the town of Cleves, and could not leave them til! 
on turning a narrow lane, I ſaw, with a kind of 
emotion you will eaſily gueſs, the door of the 

place deſtined” for their deſtruction ; it being a 

practice in this country to flaughter their meat, 


and a very filthy one it is,“ in the open ſtreet; 


the pavements and kennels of which are > ſtained 
and running with blood. 


I will carry you no further into this little 
adventure than juſt to note, that being the next 
day obliged to paſs 1 the-end of the ſtreet, where 
took leave of my poor dumb companions, 1 

_ obſerved not only ſeveral parts of them hang upon 
- hooks at the butcher's ſhop, but ſeveral of the 

ornaments, Even the flowers that were wreathed 

about the face of the lamb were now crouded into 
its mouth, and ſpotted with its harmlefs blood. 
Poor little fellow, ſaid I, thou wert yeſterday the 


| * The ade vile euſtom prevails in ſeveral parts of Holland. 
| merrieſt 
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merrieſt of the „ tribe ! Would I had never 
met thee 1 x 4 


a - 


Tf in the courſe of the week, it was my lot to 
eat any part of theſe animals, at the tables where 
1 then viſited, as it moſt probably was the caſe, 
conſider poor human nature, and forgive me! I am 
not prepoſterous enough to adviſe a being, who 
is made up of appetites to abſtain from the grati- 
| fication of ſuch as are neceſſary to exiſtence, but 
| while we yield to the ſtern laws of our mortality, 
let us not, you, I am ſure, will not, ſpurn all fort 
of feeling, like the man, who, on ſeeing ſome 
| lambs at ſport in a meadow, exclaimed,—< Ah, 
ye dear, innocent, beautiful creatures, would to 

heaven I had a joint of ye to-day for dinner, with 

nice e ſpinnage and butter!“ 


A very different ſentiment 6 up in my _ 
mind as I ſurveyed the amputated limbs of theſe 
my late aſſociates. You remember what the heart- 
melting Otway fays on the N 


. Lead, lead me like a tame lamb to ſacrifice, 

Thus in his fatal garlands, fine and pleas'd » 
„ The wanton ſkips and plays | 

« Trots by th' inticing, flattering, prieſteſ ſide, 

« And much tranſported with his little pride, 

10 Forgets his dear companions of the plain, 
Till, by her bound, he's on the altar lain 

And then too hardly bleats.“ 


E 2 Never 
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Never can this affecting paſſage be 1 more touch- 


- ray illuſtrated than in the caſe of my lamb of 
Weltpnalia. ; 


The ſheep of this very beautiful country, ho-W· 
ever, are not ſo well looking, nor ſo excellent, 
in point of food, as might be expected from the 
rich abundance of their paſturage, and the purity 
of their air. They are longer in the viſage, body, 
and legs than ours: Their fleeces are more ragged 


and dirty. How different in colour and counte- 


nance from the fair flocks gleaned in our firſt ſheaf, 
that climb the mountains, and friſk along the 
valleys of our Cambria! A ſheep in Wales is 
really an intereſting being; you ſee its mild face 


peep unexpectedly from the fiſſure of a rock, — 


the midſt of an enormous pile of ruinous ſtones ; 
or you have a full-length view as it repoſes at the 
mouth of a fine natural cave; or you obſerve it 
looking down upon you from a ſtupendous ridge 
of rocks, on the extreme verge of which it ſeems | 
to hang, till you feel ſomething like an apprehen- 
ſion it ſhould tumble into the vale below and be 
deſtroyed : but, even while your ſympathy is thus 
engaged in its welfare, the wanton creature, wild 
as the wind that bleaches it, and romantic as the 
ſpots on which it feeds, will bound from the dizzy 
precipice where it ſtood, to an height' yet. more 
fearful, and projecting its neck beyond where 
| Yau 
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you imagine it poſſible for it to keep the due 
_ equilibrium, will crop the herbage that vegetates 
- amongſt the ſtony ruins, or the flower that makes 


its flinty bed in the rocks; and will continue to 


climb and deſcend places, the perpendicular of 
which makes your eyes ake, and your head giddy; 

but the Cambrian ſheep takes its paſtime amongſt 
theſe apparent dangers, with ſo much eaſe and 
gaiety, that you are ſoon convinced it is rather an 
8 of envy than of compaſſion. a 700 


Now 6 Weſtphal, and in nol other parts of 
Pruſſia and Germany, theſe animals, after they 
have outlived the frolicks of lambhood, have leſs 
of this playfulneſs, and, indeed, become very 


ſcoon a ſet of ſerious, ruminating, ragged, ſolemn 


| creatures. | | 8 


The dog that guards them, however, is gene- 
rally a very pleaſant fellow. He is taught to 
dance, and has many other laughable humours 

and accompliſhments; but in his buſineſs is 
indefatigable. Wholly unlike the curs of Eng- 


land, where the apathy of the maſter ſeems con- 


tagious, and where, even when following their 
1 flock, both appear to be walking in their ſlecp; 
tze ſhepherd dogs of this country are like ſo 
many perpetual motions. If the ſhepherd wiſhes 
to have them driven from one part of paſturage 


E 3 to 
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to another, to divide, to congregate, or to con- 
duct them to their fold, his dog begins his office, 
which is performed in the following manner. He 
runs round them in a circle, or rather three parts 
of a circle, leaving the fourth part open for their 
paſſage, and he barks all the time. If any 
ſtraggler loiters by the way, he enlarges his round, 
till it includes the wanderer, who is brought up 
with the reſt, He does his work in two equal 
ſpaces of ground, running from right to left, and 
from left to right. It is truly a curious operation, 


and not a little fatiguing, ſince it ſometimes con- 


tinues an hour together, without a moment's reſ- 


pite from barking and running. But, like many . 


others, it is, for the moſt part, labour in vain, 
The ſheep are ſo much in the habit of hearing 
this eternal yelper, that ſo far from attending to 


his cries, I queſtion whether they hear his voice, 


like thoſe perſons who live within the ſound of 
bells. At any rate, they pay no regard to it; for, 
while he is in full cry, the ſheep ſtep as leiſurely 
as if he was ſix feet under ground; even the ox | 

| have mentioned in a former part of this letter, 
and my poor lamb, round whom he galloped in 

the ſame way, heeded him not. The firſt _ 
him as it were, into contempt, and the laſt «i 
ridicule, looking at him, without fear, while > 
mouth was wide open, and, full of anticks, 
joining him in his race, So that I begin to think 

or 


— 


5 
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our Engliſh ſhepherd's cur does the buſineſs more 
* 


' While Lam upon upon the ſubject of the canine 
race, of which you know I am a profeſſed friend 
and admirer, let me not forget to inform you of 
an excellent cuſtom prevalent in Holland, and in 


Weſtphalia, reſpecting thoſe animals in the dog- 


days, namely, the law which enacts their being 
ſhut up during the ſultry ſeaſon. The appearance 
of a dog of any kind in the ſtreets at ſuch times 
4s puniſhed with juſt ſeverity. Now, as canine 
madneſs, perhaps the moſt lamentable diſtemper 
incident to human kind, is very rarely heard of 
in the various parts of the Continent that are the 
objects of our contemplation, we muſt impute it 
principally to the caution here deſcribed. Go, 
and do likewiſe,” 1s an admonition worthy the 
adoption of the people of England, who ſuffer 
deplorable inſtances of diſtraction and death, 


ariſing from the want of ſome regulation 0) on 1 this 
W 


F ar, far from the friend of my heart be every 
aa of the body, and of the mind! 


Ls LETTER 
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LETTER IX, 
To THE SAME, 


Cxxvxs may be nelle amongſt the 
watiring places, but as thoſe waters contain no- 
thing to diſtinguiſh them from a thouſand others, 
whoſe baſis is ſteel, with a certain mixture of falts 
and ſulphur, I know you will eaſily diſpenſe with 
a deſcription of them. Neither will 1 rake up 
your time by a detail of the dinner or tea parties 
in the very wood I have now placed you. Theſe 
ſort of accounts reſemble the pictures which were 
cenſured for being, though vaſtly pretty, all alike. 
Water- drinking, or dipping places have, in them- 
ſelves, but one character, and a deſcription of any, 
will, like Mr. Garrick's prologues, ſerve as well 
for one place as another. If you turn to any book 
of travels, through any part of modern Europe, 
for mineral or ſalt water to ſave trouble look in 
the index and take that which comes firſt to 
hand—no matter for the country you will have a 
deſcription | in point, for what has been faid and 
done on theſe occafions, ſince water-diving and 
drinking came into faſhion; the ſame talkings, 
- walkings, intrigues, divorces, matches made, and 
matches broken, covert whiſpers, and open ſcan- 
dals, and all the old ſtory of little and great con- 
[piracies, 


Ru ee rag, — — re 
OE 6 
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| ſpiracies, ſince the paſſions firſt came into public. 

There is not left a remark, generally ſpeaking, on 
theſe ſubjects, worth a ſingle wheat- ear. So we 
will paſs them by without gleaning, juſt noting 
one or two particular habits of pleaſure that 
obtain in the W of the Cleves 


Wood. 


It is the practice for the Clevelanders to crowd 
on a fine Sunday to ſome very good tea- drinking 


houſes, ſituate in the park, to ſee tumbling boys 


and girls, and dancing dogs, and learned pigs, 
and poultry. The ſpectators place themſelves in 
extenſive alcoves; open at both ends: they almoſt 
are to be ſeen in the Hotteſt weather, drinking the 
Hhotteſt tea, with a dozen, and often two dozen, 
red. bot tea- urns under their very noſes. By way 
of auxiliary to this heat, the men all ſmoke, and 
take alternately a ſup of tea, a ſlice of bread, or 
cake, and a whiff of tobacco. The married 
women ſnuff in proportion; the ſpinſters, born 
and educated amidſt fire and ſmoke, diſperſe the 
clouds with which their lovers and parents thus 
envelope them: figs of tenderneſs, and whiffs of 
the beſt Virginia are puffed forth and mingle in 
the ſame breath, and the young lady melts in the 
midſt of them, I do aſſure you a kitchen fire in 


the dog-days i is © dew-dropping coolneſs,” to the -.- 


being encloſed in this long green oven; and, what 
with 
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with the ſcalding water, on the one hand, and of 
the burning fires on the other, a ſtranger finds 
Wen almoſt * 


The firſt t time that 1 myſelf was „ ck onda 

this Scylla and Charybdis, I feelingly ſaw the force 
of cuſtom, which reconciled the moſt delicate 
young women—for in point of form and feature, 


Weſtphalia has many ſuch to boaſt—to this hide- 


ous practice. They ſeem as collected during this 


double attack as Generaliſſimos of an army in the 
heat of action. After ſtaying till I was almoſt 
boiled on one ſide, and ſmoke dried on the other, 
1 fought my eſcape in the wood, the moſt beau- 


tilul paths of which, as well public as private, 


where nature breathed the ſweeteſt air, diſplayed 
the molt enchanting pictures, and ſung the ſongs 


of gratitude and joy among her branches, were 


comparatively deſerted. I am ſorry to ſay that all 
the concerts, ſocieties, clubs, and other ſocial 
meetings, are deformed by thoſe inſufferable fumi- 
gations, with which every houſe, ſhop, and even 
wy n 1s HO. | 


„ 0 to be ne, Had i it 6 con- 
fined to Holland, I might have poſſibly come into 
this notion, as a corrector of bad air; but when 
I found it laid all Germany in ſmoke and aſhes, and 

thereby ſpread over countries, © where every 
| breeze 
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breeze is health,” ”” I ſet it down « as a vile cuſ- 


tom, that ſeeks to hide its filthineſs in a weak 


apology. 
I cannot but reckon it leſs excuſeable than the 
ſtoves amongſt women—a practice not leſs uni- 
verſal, but which the dampneſs of the air, in the 
' Provinces of Holland, may render neceſſary. It 
is attended alſo by worſe conſequences ; for there 
is nothing ſo rare amongſt the Dutch, Pruſfſians, 
or Germans, as a good ſet of teeth; and as boys 
accuſtom themſelyes to the uſe of a pipe almoſt. 
as ſoon as they can fill, hold, and light it, their 
teeth are diſcoloured at a time of life when the 
youth of other countries are alike pure in mind 


and perſon. This defect is the more obvious in 
the German young men, becauſe, the females of 


the ſame age are remarkable for exhibiting rows 
of that pearly whiteneſs, which, in Europe, at 
leaſt, has been uſually thought ſuch a conſtituent | 
in perſonal beauty. The ladies, however, of 
Pruſſia and Germany, being in the habit of ſeeing 
a couple of black ranges in the mouths of their 
lovers and huſbands, and to receive a whiff of 
ſmoke in their faces almoſt every time they 
aſſociate, or are ſpoken to by the oppoſite ſex,— 
for immediately before and after, and ſometimes 


at meals they imoke,—do not ſeem to ſee? the 
contraſt, 


I par- 


\ 
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| I particularly remember to have been preſent 
at this very town of Cleves, when, amongſt other 
company, were two young people, who had been 
given out as paſſionately fond of one another. 
The lady was playing at her forte piano, her lover 
holding a pipe in one of the filthieſt mouths I ever 
faw, and accompanying her in a very pretty 
German air. This air ſhewed the lady s fine rows 
of ivory to advantage, while it expoſed her 
Corydon' s ebony no leſs to view, and, at the end 
of the ſong, a fly and quiet obſerver might 
perceive that the company were ſo well pleaſed 
with the performers, and the performers with 
themſelves, that, not contented with the general 
acclamation of their friends, they ſealed the pri- 
vate applauſe they beſtowed upon one another with 
ſo cloſe an approach of faces, that, though their 
conſcious ſatisfaction was not expreſſed and ſealed 
in a kiſs heard —or hardly feen—it certainly was in 
a kiſs felt, No one who had been a ſpectator of 
this ſcene, would have agreed with the father of 
the fair-faced Deſdemona, in calling the love ſhe 
manifeſted for the moor, unnatural. She had, 
like the pretty Clevelander, looked away the ſable 
hue of Othello, and, ſince ſhe could not find his 
mind in his vifage, diſcovered his viſage in his 
mind, Poetry, and, eſpecially, the poetry of 
e which can do every thing, can, of 
| courſe, 
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courſe, do this but nothing, except that cuſtom, 
which the ſame immortal bard informs us 


« Can MY the flinty and feel couch of wat 
„ A thrice-driven bed of down, 


or, what is yet even ſtronger than cuſtom, all- 
commanding love, could make a junction of the 
whiteſt and blackeſt, faireſt and fouleſt teeth, a 
matter of delight! 


Before I take you from this fair wood into the 
town of Cleves, I muſt prepare you for a few 
other cuſtoms which you will meet with there, and 

in other parts of the Duchy; and, indeed, in moſt 
places of Germany. 


: Expect, in the firſt place, to find the inhabi- 
tants here, as in Holland, too civil by half: The 
courteſy of hat-pulling prevails in Weſtphalia to 
a degree really painful. It is a ſettled point for 

all natives to make bows to ſtrangers of almoſt 
every deſcription; ſo that a traveller has little 
more to do in the conſiderable towns than to cover 
and uncover his head. Indeed, the hats them- 
ſelves ſufficiently ſhew the prevalence of the 

cuſtom, being all of them ſqueezed into a long 
toll, as compact as a polonie, on the take-off 


ſide, with the continual gripe of civility. In one 


of my firſt excurſions into this country, I took 
| Part 
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part of a carriage with a young man juſt come 
from the independent ftates of America, and 
glowing with all the unreſtrained ſpirit of his 
country, His objections went to almoſt every 
thing he heard or ſaw in monarchies : they began 
with the head and deſcended to the feet; ; for he 
neither endured the uncovering of the one, nor 
the flexibilty of the other. I honoured this ardour 
of his principles, but wiſhed to make them relax 
a little to the cuſtoms of a country. I began 
With the affair of the hat, which he ſwore ſhould 
be inveterately fixed on his head in his paflage 
through Holland ; adding, that he looked upon 
obeiſance to every body, without diſtinction, as 4 | 
ſervility below the dignity of man's nature. Let 
me adviſe you, my friend, and my readers, to be 
- courteous; and to give into this ſomewhat fatigu- 
ing practice. It will repay itſelf by many little 
urbanities you will wiſh for and find: the Germans 
and Weſtphalians are an obliging race; and their 
exceſs of that civility is better than the contrary 
extreme. But civility abroad is by no means 
Confined to making you a paſſing-bow : and if t 
were, it is a flight t: tax upon a traveller to endure = 
and return I 


1 + being much pleaſed in Holland with 
- union of two things that rarely meet in any 
country. During my Hague viſit, J was at the 
* 5 7 e Playhouſes 
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Playhouſe, when the beauty of two ladies, both 
on travel, excited the attention of the audience 
more than the performance. But the obſcurity 
and gloom of the Hague theatre not clearly aſcer- 
taining that beayty, a great number of the ſpecta- 

tors were anxious to ſee more of the truth, and 
accordingly had arranged themſelves after the play, 
in two mighty rows, as if by common conſent, 
to ſee the fair ſtrangers paſs from their box to 
their carriage. In itſelf, this ſet and determined 


9 5 ſtare was Cer tainly one of the rudeneſſes of ; 


curioſity ; but in order to ſmooth away its rough 
edges, the paſſing meteors no ſooner appeared 
within the lines, than, as if by common conſent 


alſo, every hat was taken off, and every head 


| bowed. reſpectfully to greet them. Even if the 


curioſity, which beauty very naturally excites, 


did not carry, in ſome degree, its excuſe along 

with it, it would have been impoſſible for that 

beauty to have been offended. In the preſent 
inſtance it produced, juſt as it ſhould do, a bluſh 

of courteſy and conſciouſneſs, as it paſſed along, 
not reſenting, though not inviting, the __ 
which 1 it drew. | 


Who is there, my friend, that ever has paſt but 

a ſingle winter in London, but muſt have often 
| ſeen the heroes of the box-lobby forming them- 
: {clves into A phalanx, hats on heads, and opera 
glaſſes 


| 
* 
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_ glaſſes at eyes, to ſtare out of countenance, and 
out of the houſe, perhaps amidſt indecent obſerva- 
tion, both beauty and innocence ? Let us not 
quarrel then with civilities that ſoften away our 
_ diſguſt; nor even with publick curioſity when i it is 
ER with publick reſpect. 


Be e e for the kifing ceremony 
which you will find begin in Pruſſian Weſtphalia, 
and extend over every part of the German terri- 
tories. Neither treat it with ridicule nor diſreſpect; 
for although it is the cuſtom for both ſexes to 
embrace, and to preſent both ſides of the face 
for ſalutation, after paſſing only an hour together, 
and though but next door neighbours, it means 
no more than our exchanging the cuſtomary 
civilities of the moment, en paſſant, in our own 
country: it ſignifies, in ſhort, about as much as 


the mode of profeſſing ourſelves the obedient, 


very humble ſervant of thoſe indifferent people 
we meet with in the ſtreet, or addreſs by letter 
of buſineſs or cem. 
. 1 muſt repeat chat theſe national habits ought 
always to be complied with. An obſtinate 
refuſal in a young countryman of mine to accept 
of a ſalute, was intended by him to expreſs a 
ſcorn of the cuſtom itſelf, particularly in ſuffering 
his cheek to come into momentary contact with 
| that 
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chat of 4 nan; but, by the gentleman who offered 


the ſalute, it was conſtrued into his having a bad 
breath, and a fear to diſcover . FR: 


Now as an imputation of this kind would be 
more wounding to the ſelf-love of our petit- 
maitres and maitreſſes, than, perhaps an expulſion 
from kiſſing all the days of their lives; I adviſe 
them to give and lend their cheeks for the kiſs of 
cuſtom without father heſitation, Go. et, | 


I fel it my dee et 60 Pepe you for a 

little impoſition in the hotels and private lodgings 

before you enter them, as well as for the counter- 
balancing e e 5 


1 muſt lay it down as a firſt general principle, 
that a Pruſſian and German landlord, if he poſſibly 
can, will over-reach you; not ſo much, I believe, 
from diſhoneſty, as from an almoſt innate idea of 
conſidering the word Engliſhman ſynonimous with 
che word riches. An Italian, French, and every 
other traveller, even a Dutchman, whom, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, they know is well able to pay up 
to any price demanded, may always get accommo- 
dated at half- price, in compariſon with the Britiſh 

wanderer that ſelf· deyoted victim of vanity and 
folly! Of this I will give you an inſtance, not 
produced i in reſentment, for it was s rather a ſubject 
inn F of 


= 
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of pleaſantry,. but in order to put you, your 
friends, and every one into whoſe hands cheſe 
| gleanings may fall, on n guard. 


. my firſt tour to Cleves 1 wiſhed to. make 
a ſtop of a few months, and not readily ſuiting 
myſelf in an Hotel, I ſought private apartments. 

A tradeſman, of whom I had bought ſome trifling 
articles, and who ſpoke very good French, offered 
do attend me to the houſe of a man who, he ſaid, 
had rooms to lett; and added, that he would have 
the hong to be my an 


We went 1 "aid I defired my 1 
preter to aſk the price of the rooms, when, by 
ways of anſwer, came forth another Gains; 5 


nabe f the Hoe. Thegendeman, Liuppok, 
is French, | 

i Interpreter No. : 

Maſter of the Houſe. Dutch ? 
Interpreter. No; Engliſh, 


This information, confiſting | only of two 
words, had the effect of a volume on the 
man's mind. He intended, however, to be 
cautious and manage the intelligence; but his 
features betrayed him. 


„ 
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He doubled upon me every article, as I ſhall 
preſently ſhew. I cauſed him to be informed, 
that, on the receipt of my next letters from 
England, I ſhould be able to decide whether I 
remained in the town; or proceeded farther up 
the country; obſerving, that if I became his 
Inmate, it would be inpoſible to do without a 


flip of carpeting, or ſome covering by the bed 
—_ 


* hat may be nd; quoth the landlord ; and ſo 
we parted. 


The expected letters arrived; and finding it 
convenient to purſue my route as far as Emeric, 
on the other ſide of the Rhine, I gave him 
notice two days earlier than my promiſe, that, 
as 1 ſhould be abſent a month or ſix weeks, I 
would not hazard the letting his apartments to 
a more ſtationary tenant, ſhould any fuch offer. 
Now, that this notice might be formal, it was 
tranflated and delivered by my interpreter. 
; Tres ape we had done with one another; 
but the next morning, when every thing was 
5 ready for my departure, the maſter of the inn, 
where I had ſlept, Preſented me with a reply 
to my billet; written with a majeſty of ſtyle 
that would have better ſuited'the Grand Prederick 
unos by the way, would have —— a much 


x2. more 


4 
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more courteous anſwer—than the little great man 
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who was the author, or rather dictator ; for he 
_ underſtood even leſs of the French than I of the 


German, and. was at the expence of a notary— 
Voild le decret de efpotique de mon Maitre d Hotel. — 


But as all great events, in which great perſonages 
are concerned, are uſhered in with due decorum, 


cc 
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I ſhall allot a ſeparate letter to it, 


LETTER IXI. 
10 THE SAME, 


eee Monſieur, que vous vous 


imaginez qu'il va ici comme en Angleterre, 
ou chaqu'un joue ſon rolle comme il veut. Non ! 


nous vivons ſous le. regne d'un tel Roi, qui 


c maintient ſon plus bas ſujet; ainſi aucun 
« Anglois ne doit s'imaginer qu'il peut exercer 
le Rolle de VAngleterre aux etats Pruſſiens. 


Ae ne vous ai pas appellé; vous etes venu 


de vous, meme aupres moi; et vous avez louẽ 
les chambres; z et parceque vous Pavez deſirẽ 


que je mettrois des tappis ſur les planches, ze. 


les al achets ; „ le I demonte eſt remontẽ, 


+ ot puiſque vous avez voulu deja occuper 
Dimanchs les chambres, je me ſuis fort derange 
mes affaires pour les arrange r. Pour tout- 

« cela 
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| v. cen je pretend d'ètre dedommage, puiſque 
« vous n'avez pas envie de les occuper; et 
8 je vous demande par celle ci, ou, vous avez 

« envie de payer le lous pour trois mois, ou non? 
Si non, alors je chercherai mon droit a la 

* OE.” \ Bs | : 
5 e MITSDORFFER.” 
. cia, ce, 23 Mars. 5 5 | | 2 


As a Pruſſian Sie you will accept a 

| literal tranſlation of it, courteous reader, if 
peradventure thou art not ſufficiently in practice 
with the French language, to feel the might and 
majeſty of the ſentiments. You, I know, my 


dear friend, can reliſh them all 1 in cheir original 
dombaſt. ” 


| K | TRANSLATION. 


« Perhaps, Sir, you imagine you may act here 
. © as you do in England, where every one does 
e juſt as he pleaſes. No. We live under the 
e government of a king Such a King! who 
« ſupports the rights of his meaneſt ſubjects. 
e And whoſoever. dares to ſuppoſe he may play 
e the game he does in Great Britain, within 
< the territory of his Pruſſian majeſty, will find 
6 himſelf miſtaken. It was not at my invita- 
tion you came to my houſe ; it was an act of 
© your own free will; and you have hired my 
5 223 ce chambers. 


* 


c 


* — — . — a IAA — ens. rot ore AA Aha cons ens 
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« chambers. .. You defired I would cover the 
ce boards with a carpet; 2 carpet! have bought, 

« and the boards are covered. My bed, too, 
Tf has been taken down | In one place and Put up 
« in another to pleaſe you, and I am thereby 
« difarranged. For all this, 1 expect to have my 


„ damages, made good, and as you do not chooſe = 
s to occupy the lodgings, I deſire to know, 


ec whether you chooſe to pay for them? 1 ſpeak 
« of the three months for which they are let to 


you; If yes, well; if no, I ſhall ſeck my 
ce right from the laws of the land, whereof 5 


60 1 have the honour to be a member!“ ; 


Boo00 !—There' "1 "be you, was ever the 5 


Pope 8 bull fulminared with more vengeance ! 5 


oe; Myn Heer, * my ions, 4 had better 
poſtpone his journey, till this little, ugly affair 


is ſettled ; for there is no anſwering to the lengths 
this hot-headed man may go; and to be ſtoppe * 
on the road by the officers of juſtice would be 
diſagrecable.. Officers of juſtice! officers of 


nonſenſe ! faid I. I ſent for my interpreter, who 
though a native of the place, did not, by good 


luck, take the part of his townſman, On the 
contrary, he accompanied me, ſwearing all the 
Way in High Dutch never to have made any men- 


tion of three months, nor any contract whatſoever. 
| 5 1 3 ͤö;·Ww EY - 


9 
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He fucreaſed his pace in proportion as he increaſed 
his oaths, and theſe running affidavits preſently 
brought us to the ſcene of action. The landlord 
was in the very chamber in diſpute, which we 
found, ſure enough, ſufficiently deranged. Hal 
a ſcore of Feine herded in it, it could not 
have been in a more filthy ſituation. Neither 
curtains, nor mat, nor carpet, nor any furniture, 
but that of which I had at firſt complained. The 
fury of the interpreter was equal to the diſmay of 
the Pruſſian dictator. © Our viſit to the latter was 
ſo unexpected, and our detection of him ſo 
unequivocal, that he could not reply to the 
_ denunciations of my linguiſt, who, - purſuing his 
advantages; laid about him like a Drawcanfir. 
The hoſt, at laſt, felt himſelf called, and yentured | 
the retort unccurteous: this produced a rejoinder, 

that again a replication, which ran through the 
whole vocabulary of angry eloquence; in the 
heat of which I left the combatants, and with 
great coolneſs departed for Emeric; but on 
paſſing Cleves ſome months after, I fell in com- 
pany with the very gentleman who occupied theſe 
memorable apartments, for the uſe of which, his 
board incluſive, he paid, to a ſtiver, per month, 
what had been demanded of me per week ! but 
chen, he was a | Pruſſian, and Tan Engliſhman! 


/ 


1 cannot write this latter name, without an 
F 4 almoſt 
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almoſt equal- mixture of pride and indignation, 
pleaſure and regret. I grieve that it is rendered 
leſs reſpectable abroad than at home, and that, by 
the purſe- proud vanity, or diſipated pageantry 
of individuals, the character of a whole nation 
ſuffers. More than once, in the courſe of theſe 
letters, have I been forced upon this unwelcome 
ſubject; and I myſt now take it up again, becauſe 
I can no other way, my loved friend, account to 
you, or to the publick, for a multitude of i impo- 
fitions which lie in reſerye, which are abſolutely 
In waiting, for my countrymen, the moment they 
have croſſed the Channel, and which, like coſtly 
and troubleſome companions, faſten themſelyes to 
his purſe ſtrings, till they “ leave not a wreck 
behind.“ For all which, 1 am ſorry to ſay, 
ae have nobody to blame but themſelves, 


| in the firſt ite. this take over with them 
agli ideas of EXPENCE into other countries. 


Secondly, they take over, alſo, a large cargo 
of national pride, wiſhing to ſpread the generally 
received notion of Engliſh wealth being EET 
than that of other countries, 


Thirdly, They are in habits of prodigaliry at 
home which are too inveterate in waſte, to make 
economical retrenchments abroad ; and, even if 

they 
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they ſet out on a ſaving principle, t they ſoon glide 
into the extravagant Fallon. 


N ow, Fenn a co-operation. of all theſe, it is 
3 wonderful to conſider how wide the miſchief 
js diffuſed, A Swils officer and Pruſſian gentle- 
man counciled me to let a friend of theirs make 
my bargains and purchaſes, as we were to travel 
ſome time in company, and make ſtops at the 
ſame places. J yielded to this good advice, but 
eounteracted its effect by being his aſſociate. It 
was found out by ſome means or other, that I was 
an Engliſhman, and that was more than enough. 

The perſons whether Dutch, Pruſſians, or Gere 

mans. mean not to over-reach you, they intend 
| only to aſk up to the character our countrymen 
have eſtabliſhed for riches. They even deſign 
ſometimes an extortion. as a compliment, becauſe 
it pre-ſuppoſes the pre-eminent wealth of our 

nation. T hey argue, too, that while you come 
ſo many hundred, or thouſand leagues from 
home, it is not poſſible you ſhould want money, 
ſince, if you did, you would naturally Toy at 

home, 


Thus a fooliſh ambition of keeping up a falſe 
reputation begins on the other ſide of the water, 
and travels with you to the end both of water and 
land, Taking London as the centre, it has gone 

| in 


* A » * * 
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in as many directions as there are great po oſt roads, 
even to the once cheap parts of the Britiſh em- 
pire, Yorkſhire, Scotland, and Wales. In every 
Inch of theſe, you feel the heavy hand of an 
Engliſh traveller's profuſion forced into your 
pocket. Thoſe neceſſaries of life, which thirty 
years back might be comfortably procured for 
the third of their preſent purchaſe at an Engliſh 
| market, ſoon mounted to the half, then they roſe to 
three parts; and now, unleſs you enter into en- 
gagements very adviſedly, the difference of Eng- 

Hh expenditure will ſcarcely warrant the charge of 
taking fo long a Journey. Shall I be anſwered, 
that the difference in theſe gradations ariſes from 
the difference of the times, refinements, luxuries, . 
&c.? Certainly theſe increaſe the evil: but, 

even at this day, as I ſtated to you in a former : 

letter, the great articles of life are to be had at 

more than an half in half average with the Engliſh 

market. It will aſſuredly be granted, that fiſh, 
fleſh, fowl, eggs, butter, and houſe- rent, are the 
chief of thoſe articles, and all theſe are to be had 
as I have before deſcribed. "LANE: fair inference 
is, that where taxation or refinement have levied 
one impoſt, national pride and habitual folly have 
levied twenty. The natives themſelves, both 
in the above countries, and in thoſe more re- 


mote, have candour enough to acknowledge this; 


but now, the habit of charge is as ſtrong as the 
profuſion 
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profuſion by which it was at firſt created ; and the 
ſimplicity and economy of a place once deſtroyed, 


like a wounded character, never recovers itſelf. 
On the: contrary, extortion and extravagance 


erect a ſort of temple to folly on their ruins; 
and an impoſition taught to others by ourſelves, 


becomes the cuſtom of a country, till, in the 


end, , foreigners think they have a preſumptive 


right to cheat you. T he ſame ſpirit that induces us 


to ſpoil the places nearer home, enables us to ruin 
our reſidences and accommodations abroad, Our 
profuſion traverſes the whole continent of Europe ; 


The Alps and Pyrenees ſink before it, and 5 


wherever, as in Weſtphalia, from the natural 


_ abundance of a country, or the want of traffick, 


or diſtance from a publick mart, the neceſſaries of ; 
life are ſtill to be got at half price, they would, 


I am convinced, have remained at a third 
leſs than at preſent, had it not been for Engliſh 
profuſion Engliſh DFIEs and Engliſh prejudice. 


Under theſe. comfortleſs profes. of being 
impoſed upon by our own countrymen's folly, 


even when out of England — for I inſiſt on it, 
they are the aggreſſors—1 do not think I can 


render to my countrymen at this diſtance from 
them or to you, my friend, whom I ſuppoſe to. 
be ſo. near, a greater ſervice—than to note the 
actual rates of living, and the comparative dear- 
-- Neſs, 


# 
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neſs, or cheapneſs of the ſeveral countries in 
which T have reſided, This is certainly another 
very humble office, but no leſs uſeful, and either, 
on account of its humility or utility, has been 
| ſtrangely cee or overlooked. 


ey F 
50 e 


Once more making England 2 centrical point 
of travelling, the expenditure will be found to 
aſcend in a ſeries as you paſs along, 7. e. the 
| farther removed from the centre, the leſs you 
ſpend — ſuppoſing a leſs influence from examples 
of E das. can 
© "Ps difference of charge, even to perfect 
ſtrangers, and making allowances for a pre- 
determination, almoſt every where, to over- reach 
you to the verge of the laws of the land, —is 
incredible. What Engliſh travelling at home | 
comes to, gither in lodgings, at inns, or on the 
road, I need not ſtate. Houſeing .you ſafe on 
this fide of the water, you immediately would 
perceive the difference, were you diſpoſed to 
begin your eſtimate; for although you may be 
chagrined at the neceſſity of keeping your purſe 
in the hand, in your tour through Holland, were 
you to ſeparate one charge from another, y ou 
would, even admitting ſome extortion, find the 
balance in favour of Dutch impoſition, No, my 
friend, thrown, without the arms of language, 
acquaint- 
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acqusintance, or experience of cuſtoms, on the 
mercy of the Hollanders,. you would laſt longer, 
that is, you would be leſs ſpezdily devoured by the 
Dutch than by your own countrymen, under like 
circumſtances. But though your devoration 
D would be more flow, it would not be leſs Jure; i. e. 
were you not to buy, and dearly buy, knowledge 
as you go on, and had you no honeſt and diligent 

way-faring traveller to prepare the paths before 


Leaving you, however, as juſt obſerved, unde- 
| fended amongſt the Hollanders, you would not 
fo ſoon be ſwallowed up as by the Engliſh: The 
difference of charges is remarkable in going only 
from one province to another, and when you have 
left the Dutch boundaries, and gained the Pruſſian 
dominions, you perceive. the cheating of one 
country ſo much more endurable than that of 
another, that in this inſtance, at leaſt, whatever 
may be your political principles, you would prefer 
the deſpotic States to the ee ex- 
chim with poor Lear, 


60 The wicked compared with the more wicked 
« Seem beautiful; and not to be the worſt 
E 64 Stands i in ſome rank of praiſe,” 


'I believe I have uſed this quotation in ſome "WOE 
letter, but it becomes e again, and you 
. | Will 
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will excuſe repetition. How well it applies at 
preſent, you ſhall immediately judge. At the 
beſt inn of Cleves, my charge, for twelve days, 
was little more than a guinea ſterling ; And for 
which I was accommodated with a very good bed- 
room, the uſe of the general ſitting- room, and 
an excellent table, adorned with the beſt company, 
as well reſidents as travellers. At one of the 
largeſt inns of the Hague, it. coſt me preciſely 
that ſum, a guinea, for one day's worſe living, 
worſe lodging, and worſe attendance. Having 
mentioned to you the name of the more reaſon- 
able Hague landlord, I truſt your faith in my 
account will lead you to chooſe the good and 
to avoid the bad; and therefore 1t becomes 
unneceſſary to ſpecify. the perſon by whom 1 
was thus over- charged. But juſtice requires 1 
ſhould tell you and the world, that the name 
of the Cleves landlord is Nyſa. e ot 8 
Jo prevent the trouble of enquiry, and the 
vexation of being reduced to conteſts at a place 
of public accommodation, I will take this op- 
portunity to ſet down the fixed prices of all the 
moſt reputable table d'hötes (public eating- -houſes 
and hotels) in the provinces of Holland and * 
Pruſſian Wenden ; 


HOLLAND. 
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HOLLAND. | „ 
| 5 - Florins. Stivers. Doits. 
Break faſt „ 1 
Dime T 7. © 


Bed — 8 8 0 © | 
Fire, if in your own room, per day © 12 


2 

0 

Bottle of Rhine, or Bourdeaux » wine 3 * 
0 

Oo 


WES TPHALIA. 


| Florins. Stivers. Doits. 

| Breakfaſt _ £7 | 9 p = 
Bed (fre included) - 9 0 
Bottle of wine 8 BEE BY GD oe 8 


as - IBS 


In Holland, the train of waiters, ſhoe-boys, 
&. are at the heels of your bill, and interrupt 


— 


though not with equal boldneſs of authority 
your way to the horſe or carriage. In Weſtphalia, 


theſe ſupernumeraries are all paid by their maſter, 


and included in their wages. The above ſtate- 


ment then will ſerve you through both countries 


from Helveotſſuice or the Hague, to the fartheſt 


end of the Pruſſian States: and the variations are 3 


unimportant in your route to Berlin on the one 


hand, and to Vienna on che other. | 


It ſhould be noted, that the money of Holland 
8 nominally double that of Pruſſia, 1 ſay nomi· 


nally, 
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nally, becauſe i in the exchanfe-it makes little to 4 
traveller's advantage; but in purchaſing. of the 
articles of life, it is half in half. Indeed the coin, 
more eſpecially the ſilver, is of ſo baſe materials, 
that the circulation 1s almoſt wholly confined to 
Pruſſia. It is refuſed currency on the frontiers of 
Holland, The Cleves money will not paſs even 
at Nimeguen, where there 1 is a conſtant reciprocal 


communication. 5 5 == 
: 7 


It will be proper to acquaint you with the 
names and valuation of the Cleves and Pruffian 
coins“; that you may be prepared, and compare 
2 them | 


* [ ſhall have, howerey, make a general obſervation on the 
ſubject of the coins of Pruſſia and Germany. The natives—1 
mean the common tradeſmen, who are ever upon the watch for 
ſtrangers admit that the Dutch money is in effect double the 
value-of theirs, ſuch, for inſtance, as that forty ftivers Pruſſia 
are given for twenty Holland; but that it is fair to charge 
four Rivers for a commodity which may be had in Holland 
for two; a piece of logick which they juſtify on the ground 
of your ignorance being greater than their cunning, Luckily, _ 
however, the price of publick boats, and publick carriages, is 
| ſettled by ordinance, though even this is liable to abuſe, and 
the Seller ſometimes paſſes a cheat on the Buyer, under the pre- 
| tended ſanction of Government. I had occaſion to ſtop at an 
inn of Maiſeland Sluice, i in Holland, with a good deal of bag- 
gage; and I alſo took my dinner, or rather luncheon, being 
too late for one barge, and too ſoon for another, When I came 
to pay the bill, I found ſo many extra charges that 1 reſiſted 
| payment till I had aked a few queſtions. 


Cleaner. 
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them with thoſe of Holland. They ſhall be 
given in the ſupplementary pages of this cloſing 
ſheaf, where a number of pickings- up ſhall be 
thrown into one or two general letters, properly 
ſpeaking, a letter of ſcraps on different ſubjects, 
gathered in different countries; valuable, perhaps, 
| when made into a collection, but too minute to 
ſtand alone. I have many of theſe lying in flips 
of paper, on the backs or edges of letters, in my 
| drawer of memoranda, which I fill as Iempty my 
| pockets after a walk, a ride, a viſit, &c. &c. and 


* 1 thall ſet apart a ſtay-at-home day, to arrange 


Cleaner. What is the meaning of this charge? > 

Hotel. Rerper. Tis by order of the States-General. 

Cleaner. And this? 

1 85 Hotel- Keeper. The ordinance i 18 allo by the States-General | 3 
 Ghaner, And this? : 
Hotel- Keeper, Is ſettled by the States-Geieral, | 
Cleaner. I can only fay then, that the States- General are 

| Aiders and abettors, if not principals, in the moſt enormous 
plunder upon a ſtranger's property of any people on earth. 


To this remark the Hotel- keeper ſmiled aſſent, but plundered | 
on. I complained of ſeveral particulars to the Commiſſary of 
the Town who redreſſed both my wrongs, and thoſe of the 
| Republick, by aſſuring me every iota was impoſition ; for which 
he ſentenced the Landlord to deductions on almoſt every 
article, and attended me in perſon to ſce juſtice duly adminiſtered. 
LI eertainly enjoyed not a little the confuſion of the extortioner, 
and was malicious enough to remind him at every refund, that 


he paid me back the extorted money, by order of the States 
General, 


VOL, III. ER” and 


9 


9 
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and tranſmit them. Meantime, we are, juſt now, 
too much in the heat of buſineſs, in noting the 
things of the f/f neceſſity—alas! poor dear human 
nature, of what eating and drinking, and other 
frail materials, art thou compounded !—to amuſe 
_ ourſelves with affairs leſs ſolid, If a traveller 
wiſhes to become reſidentiary for a few weeks or 
months in any of the pleaſant German towns, and 
brings with him his family, the beſt way is to make 
an agreement with a traiteur—a cook—and live 
with him, if, as is often the caſe, he happens to 
have a good houſe. - This, beſides the accommo- 
dation of having your repaſt comfortable and 
Yy warm, is cheaper by nearly half, as it includes the 
price of a room. I know a gentleman, who ſays 
he is well ſerved with breakfaſts and dinners, 
ſuppers are rarely taken abroad—and two good 
; chambers, for twenty-one florins, about one 
guinea at par, per month, in a very popular part 
of Pruſſian Weſtphalia. But even if you take 
private lodgings, and are only ſupplied from a 
traiteur's with eatables, you gain importantly on 
 England—as thus, Dinners, —which imply a ſuf- 
ficiency for ſuppers, as you always are entitled to 
keep what is ſent you—are twelve Holland ſtivers 
| a-head—about a ſhilling Engliſh. It is called one 
portion; it conſiſts of four covered diſhes, which, 
with bread, cheeſe, butter, and fallads—always 
e ” found 
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found by yourſelf— contain enough for two meals; 
as two portions do for four. | 


I was preſent at a bargain of this kind being 
mis at Cleves, with one of the many publick 
cooks of that place: he was on the edge of 
becoming a victim to his ignorance in theſe mat- 
ters, when an honeſt Pruſſian who was preſent, 
with a friendly preſence of mind, obſerved to the 
cook—* Certainement Monſieur eſt un peu Catho- 
 lique; il ne mange pas de viande tous les jours. 
1 took the hint, and told the man that when 1 
wanted a double portion, he ſhould know it in 
time to make the neceſſary addition. This reduced 
the monthly charge, which had previouſly been 
made, to about one pound fifteen ſhillings. 


Let me not fail to apptize you, moreover, that 

the buying your wine of a merchant, and of an 
| hotel-keeper, or cook, is, on an average, the 
difference of more than half in half in Holland, ; 
5 Pruſſia, and Germany. 


At the inns of Holland, you will pay for table- 
wine, one florin ten ſtivers—half a crown ;—at 
_ thoſe of Pruſſia and Germany, from ſixteen. 
ſtivers to one florin; and at the merchants of the 
| firſt country, for the ſame wine, eight ſtivers, and 
in the other two countries, ſo low as ſix ſtivers, 
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or ſeven at moſt : and let it not be forgotten, that 


the eightpenny wine is preciſely the ſame, as to 


quality, for which, with duties on foreign ſpirits, 


you PAX. in England from five to ſeven ſhillings 


a bottle. 


There are certain articles ſo incredibly cheap; 


even in theſe times of general ſcarcity every <vhere, 


that I want almoſt confidence in my own con- 


viction, or in my truſt of your candour,. to make 


juſt report of them. In various provincial towns, 


both in the neighbourhood of the Upper and 


Lower Rhine, the beſt butter is ſold, in the month 
of May, at two-pence per pound, a very fine 


young fowl, at four and five pence, a duck the 
fame, butcher's meat at two-pence, and two- 


| pence halfpenny, a full grown hare at eight, nine, 


or ten- pence, ſometimes at Kill leſs, a gooſe, or 
turkey, at ten- pence, when at the deareſt, and the 


fineſt Weſtphalia ham from three-pence to four- 


pence per pound. Houſe-rent is in proportion. 


I leave you, therefore, to judge, how comfort- 


ably a family, pinched for neceſſaries, and, per- 


haps, ſtruggling betwixt the extremes of pride 


and poverty in England, may live in the German 


Wales the preference for two reaſons—firſt, 


Britiſh 


territories. And yet I ſtill cannot help giving 


| becauſe 1 it is nearly as cheap, and in a part of my 
on country, and does not take money out of the 
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Britiſh dominions; and ſecondly, becauſe it con- 
tains more general beauty than any thing to be met 
with without taking a long journey, which, with 
a family, is in itſelf the expenditure of more than 
could be expected from a year's ſavings. As 
the retreat of an unconnected perſon, or of a 
family, reſolved to eſtabliſh in a new country, 
and, as Dr. Young ſays, fixing would be fixed, it 
would be really a ſaving, without an abridgfhent 
of comforts, and even luxuries, of thirty or forty 
per cent. Eggs are frequently fifteen for two- 
pence, and ſeldom leſs than ten; and firing is 
proportionably cheap. Bread, however, is nearly 
the ſame price as in England; I mean ſuch as is 
made from the white flour ; but they make an 
inferior kind, conſiderably darker, when baked, 
than our farm houſe loaves, which is eaten 
with a farm - houſe appetite, not only by the 
_ peaſantry, but moſt other people. By way of 
qualifying its bitter and ſour taſte, the better ſorts 
of folks place their butter betwixt a flice of the 
black and a lice of the white bread, and when they 
wiſh to luxuriate, as on a dainty, or to diſtinguiſh 
their hoſpitality to a friend, a twopenny loaf of 
the entire white is brought forth, and cut into as 
many morſels as there are perſons to be regaled. 


It will ſeem incredible to an Engliſh reader, 
hate ver be his ſituation, to be told that a German 
= G 3. bill 
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bill of fare conſiſts of little more than what is 
appointed for a meagre day, rigidly maintained; 
inſomuch that the Weſtphalians, Pruſſians, and 


Germans, in general, may be truly ſaid to keep 


lent all the year- I am apthoriſed by truth to 
aſſure you, from long experience of their table, 


that the yearly expenditure of a large family, in 


any of the above-named countries, would ſcarcely 
exceed, if jt could reach, that of an Engliſh 


| farmer's houſehold, conſiſting of an equal 1 
number of people, for a ſingle month. An 


enormous diſh of potatoes, cabbages, carrots, 


beans, and other vegetables, forms the baſis of 
their dinner, which, with all ranks, is taken at 


twelve o'clock. It is a very great luxury when 


half a pound of pork, bacon, or butcher's meat 
is tuck in the midſt of this medley, as the grand 


centre of attraction ; and yet this precious morſe] 


45 rather for ornament than uſe, rather to be ad- 
mired and gazed on, like other forbidden fruit, 
than eaten. A variety of trifles from the garden 
forms the deſert, which is rather taſted than en- 
Joyed, if there happens to be any thing more 
recherche, more valuable, than a nut or an apple : 


and a ſinall plate-ſull even of theſe become ſo 
familiar to the eye,” that they pall upon the 


ſenſe before you are preſented with a freſh ſupply. _ 
I proteſt to you that I was ſo accuſtomed to look _ 


on a fruit Plate and its contents, for ſuch a length 
| of 
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of time, at a table in Weſtphalia, that I knew 
every ſpeck and freckle about them, as well as 
the faces of the family. Indeed I had opportu- 
nities to ſee them ſo conſtantly, and cloſely, that 


cach apple and pear became a memento mori to the 


Family. In the beginning of the week, they came 
- freſh from the tree, with their beſt look and 
blooming complexions. A very few of them, 
alas, were cut off in this the prime of their lives. 
The reſt were brought on the ſecond day, not much 
altered in their ſhapes or air. On the third, there 
was a viſible alteration - nevertheleſs, the young 
folks of the family, for there were many children, 
* Sigh'd and look - d, figh'd and lock d, 
* Sigh'd and look'd, and ſigh'd again.“ 


But, alas, ſigh'd and look'd, look'd and figh'd, 
ſigh'd and long'd in vain! It was written ini the 
father's face—ye may not eat: while the indul- 
gent matron cut one into as many ſhares as ſhe had 

| ſons and daughters, and the next day the father, 
being ina frolickſome humour, threw an apple 

and a pear after dinner amongſt them, on the 
floor, where they were as much ſought for as 
| Joſeph's coat, and produced as much ſhame to 
the vanquiſhed, and triumph to the conquerors, 
as if they were heroes and kings, battling it away 
for thrones and - dominions, perhaps on the true 
eimnate, | as little worthy of conteſt. Towards 
4 | the 
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the end of the week, my old friends in the fruit-⸗ 
plate began to drop off one by one; and though 


it is amongſt my habits never to eat of thoſe | 
things which the maſter of the houſe diſcovers 


to me by his manner he conſiders as a rarity ; 
in compaſſion to theſe poor things, I took off 


their duſty coats, and thereby prevented a more 
lingering death. 


* 


Some 8 alles; 1 dined at the ſame gentle- 


man's houſe, and though, to be ſure, a man 


would not chooſe to ſwear to an apple, I could 


all but make oath, that I obſerved, amongſt the 
re- enforcements of the well-remembered fruit- 


plate, one pippin which was ſo palpable by his 
marks, that I recogniſed him as an old acquaint- 


ance the moment he came in my view. Now be 


it known to you, this was by no means in the 
ſeaſon of the year, when apples are laid up like 


honey in the hive for winter proviſion, but when 


they would in England have come freſh from the 
tree at every meal. It is ſtrict economy that urges 
this extreme forbearance in almoſt every thing 


that regards, in ſhort, that either ſmells or taſtes 
like a luxury, And it is impoſed by a very ſtern 


neceſſity; for Germany and poverty are almoſt 


ſynonimous terms; and though, in particular 


inſtances, ſuch a thing as wealth is to be found 1 
the general run of People in every condition, are 
reduced | 
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duet to obſerve a moſt ſcrupulous frugality in 
all things; their income being uſually ſuch as ta 
inhibit the leaſt article of ee 


Nor is this economy confined to the appetites, 
it extends to the ornaments of life: I had almoſt 
fad to its vanities, but it may be done in effect to 


promote theſe. You ſhall decide on this, after 1 


have informed you, that it is the univerſal practice 
to undreſs after a viſit. Ladies, or gentlemen, 
no ſooner return home, than they lay aſide 
their coſtly robes, and get into their ſlippers, 
nightgowns, yea and nightcaps alſo, And they 


"app extremely ſurpriſed to learn it is a general | 


cuſtom in England to keep on their out- of- door 
dreſſes, as they are called in Germany, when they 
are amongſt family friends; nor. could I eaſily 
reconcile them to my following the cuſtom of 
my country in this particular, till I had aſſured 
them, changing my dreſs. frequently gave me 
cold. They call this ſtripping practice putting 
the mſelves at their eaſe : but! it is, in truth, purely 
done for ceanomy. 

F rugality is an early part of education in 
theſe countries; inſomuch, that it is common ta 
obſerve a well-bred young lady, in ſome of the 
| beſt, families, waſh up the tea-things, immedi- 
ately after they are done with, and in the midſt of 

RE - 
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the company, who have been uſing them. At 
firſt, 1 ſuppoſed this was a menial office, impoſed 
by a croſs papa, or over-managing mamma; 
but when J became a reſidentiary gleaner, I ſaw 
it fo much the faſhion of every family, that I 
inform you of it as a general rule, r not only in 
| Germany, but in Holland. 


The natives of theſe places not only eat ſpar- 
ingly, as having little to eat, but they eat ſeldom 
and drink as often as they can. The cuſtom of 

Light breakfaſts; vegetable, or rather hodge- 

podge dinners; and yet lighter, frequently no 

fuppers, has its beginning in Holland, travels to 

Weſtphalia, like a ſlender current, narrowing as 

it goes, with reſpect to quantum, and is at its 
perſection of economy in the empire. The only 
thing in which they yield to profuſion, at their 
own expence, is in the article of tea and coffee: 
this they take almoſt every hour, but without 
| fagar. The women ſnuff, and the men ſmoke over 
it. But they uſually drink it out. of cups that 
fcarcely hold ſo much as an acorn; and though, 
from the quantity taken, this cuſtom gives per- 
petual trouble, they ſtill prefer theſe diminutive 
machines, which would ſcarcely ſerve a fairy to 
ip dew drops. To think of a wide Dutch 
mouth ſcrewed up to the dimenſions of ſuch a 

en 
It 
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It is, I find, very true, that the Engliſh are 
every where looked on to be exceedingly carni- 
yorous ; and it is true alſo, that an Engliſhman 
will deyour more ſolid fleſh in a day, and pour 
down his throat more inflammatory liquid, than a 
Pruſſian, German, or Dutchman, in three days. 
An Engliſh traveller, however, ſoon aſſimilates to 
the general temperance of the country, the con- 
ſequence of which is, that inſtead of waſting an 
| whole afternoon in an hot room, amidſt the 
fumes of the table, or ſleeping to relieve an 
overloaded ſtomach, he feels alert, either for 
' buſineſs or pleaſure, and ſeems to wonder at this 
change of himſelf. 


4 juſt mentioned to you the early dinners 
on this part of the Continent, but forgot to note 
to you, that the reaſon aſſigned for it is exactly 
the reverſe of what is given out for a four or 
five o'clock repaſt in Great Britain, We eat at 
mid-day, ſays the foreigner, that we may have a 
long afternoon, We eat in the evening, ſays the 
Engliſhman, that we may have a long morning. 

The cuſtoms of a country ought certainly to 

give and receive allowances ; ; but 1 have found 

this difference in the hours productive of great 
difficulties, between ſome of my countrymen and 
| foreigners ; the firſt inſiſting that as twelve o'clock 
was too late for breakfaſt and too ſoon for dinner, 
it 
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it could be conſidered only as the hour proper 
for a luncheon; and the other declaring, that 
fitting down to table at ſuch an unfeaſonable 
time was infupportable : for my own part, I am 
bleſt with ſo ſocial an appetite, that it ſeems made 
for a ready compliance with the cuſtoms of all 
countries. Is it the faſhion of the family to eat 
at noon ? I fit down and forget that I had not 
been uſed to think about dinner till nearer night. 
Does my meal make its appearance with the 
candles? Be it fo, I eat heartily, if I am well; 
and, if I am ſick, I play with my knife and fork, 
to keep thoſe, who are better, company. Now 
this verſatility in my diſpoſition leads me into 


many pleaſures and contentments, which lefs 


accommodating tempers can never hope to enjoy. 
It is peculiarly eſtimable in travelling: for can it 
be reaſonably expected, that without being well 
paid for it, people will come into the cuſtoms of 
a ſtranger, and forego their own ? Will you tell 
them, it is polite to go to dinner when they are 
going to ſupper? Or, as an individual, are you 
to derange a family, who, in turn, could tell you, 
that the politeneſs of their country ſettles theſe 

matters on very different principles? Who is 
to adjuſt this knotty point? You fall out with 
your dinner, and with each other. How caſily 
would a little candour and courteſy place it juſt 
here it ſhould be! - O, good humour! thou 
„ leaſh 


1 
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| feaſt difficult, yet brighteſt of the ſocial virtues — 
thou creator and ſupporter of every other 
where is the land, the habit, the manners, which 
are not reconciled to the heart, by thy aſſuaſive 
and ſmiling power? Inſpired by thee, I feel 
myſelf diſpoſed to be happy, and J am ſo; to 
' impart it to all with whom I mix in this now Jarr- 
ing world, and J fncceed :—And did the fond 
parent know thy value, as I know it, he would 
pray that his darling child were rather filled with 
thee, than favoured by beauty, genius, or fortune; 
for what are theſe but the miſerable children of 
conceit, pride, and folly, unprotected and unin- 


cen by thee? 


From what has been ſaid on che very neceſſary, | 
tough very much neglected, ſubject of eating 
and drinking, it will, I truſt, appear manifeſt, 
that if a traveller will be content to buy a little 
experience, which is no where to be had without 
paying for, and if he will not be too much in a 
| hurry to make his arrangements; and, while they 
are adjuſting, indulge his heart in a few effuſions of 

that good-humour I have been addreſſing, he may 
be very comfortable to himſelf, and no ke accept- 
able to others; but if he will be ſtubborn, and 


inflexibly attached to his own opinions, manners, 


and cuſtoms, and not come into thoſe of other peo- 
ple in other countries, he has nothing to do but to 
„ live 
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live by himſelf, a according to his fancy, an and—pay 
accordingly. 1 ar 


But I forget, that all this time while I have been 
_ diſcuſſing the ſubjects of the table, I have ſeated 
you in the Cleves Wood, and left you in a worſe 
ſituation even than the Germans, without any 
dinner at all. Riſe then, my friend, and that you 
may no longer want an opportunity, I put an end 
to my letter, with the uſual allurance of — | 
r yours. | 


LET TE R LXII. 
IN TO THE SAME. 


3 it for granted that you will feel 

yourſelf refreſhed before you ſit down to the peru- 
ſal of another letter, and that all thoſe who may 
become its readers will bring along with them 
good ſpirits and good nature, I will invite your 


attention to ſome further obſervations on the- 
circle of oe es 


1 not now to learn that Pruſſia is a Catho- 
lic country, where, however, Proteſtantiſm, in 
the Preſbyterian form, is largely interſpefſed. 
The churches are every where the objects that firſt 
eatch the eye of a traveller, for which reaſon I 


I 5 ſuppoſe 
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towers, monuments _ e eee in almoſt 
every book of modern travels. 


Catholic churches in : particular, as being more 
ornamental, have been fo often deſcribed by 
_ publiſhing travellers, that they are, perhaps, the 


only objects in the wide field of foreign obſerva- 
tion, which have been meaſured with an accuracy - 


that leaves nothing for the gleaner. Open the 
books of theſe authors at whatever page you may, 
and it is odds but you ſee half a dozen ſpires, 
followed by a long hiſtory of their founders, 
_ deſtroyers, rebuilders, re-deſtroyers, revolutions, 
Sc. Two churches and a caſtle to a leaf is mode- 
rate reckoning, and it is well if you get off with- 
out a morſel of choice biography, on the quarrels 
and rogueries, virtues, and vices of the prince, 
biſhops, beggarly prieſts, or deſpotic lords of the - 
caſtle; for the Cacoethes De-ſ{cribendi—if I may 
be allowed to ſport with the Latinity—is as ſtrong 
in ſome wandering biographers, as in juvenile 
poets, when firſt they fancy themſelves in love, 
and preſent you with that picture of their idols, 
which imagination has drawn for them. For 
myſelf, and I ſuppoſe others may feel like me on 
the occaſion, I never, without trembling, obſerve. 
a travelled author /t in for a long ſtory of churches, 
chapels, chate us, and picture galleries, with a 
determination 
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determination to give their © moving a accidents” 
by flood and fire, during the wear and tear, and 
traditionary lying of half a ſcore centuries. And 
what, after all, are you preſented with, but 2 
meagre account, into which the mind and memory 
of the reader vainly look for ſomething whereon 
to reſt=-ſomething more worthy the human facul- 

ties, than annals of the intriguing abbots, miſ- 
chie vous prieſts, and grinding ſeigniors, buried 
under their ruins? I venerate antiquity, but muſt 
have ſomething that comes cloſer to the ſoul, the 

underſtanding, or the affections, than this col. 
lection of literary brickwork, and travelling ſtone 
maſonry. Peace to the aſhes of the mouldering 
univerſe! Unleſs ſurviving virtues, or immortal 
actions, lie amongſt the ruins, and, like the 
- phoenix, only want an honeſt, helping hand to 
clear away the earthy obſtructions, to ſpring above 
them, I would not reſcue an altar, or the canonized 
bones of a Saint from oblivion. Unembalmed by 
ſuch virtues, and ſuch actions, the duſt of a mo- 
narch, and the duſt of the earth that covers him, 
is, to me, exactly the ſame thing. And as to the 


relicks of a worthleſs being, to what good en a ” 


could they be brought om the tomb, but as a 
maulin to ſhew the villains of the preſent gene- 
ration, that to ſuch complexion muſt they come 
at laſt ?—In that light only, have I ſometimes, as 
in the inſtance of a John of Leyden, burſt the 


ſearme nts 
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farthients of the grave,” and gleaned the coffin 
of a ſcoundrel. 


Reſpecting church matters, therefore, I ſhall 
certainly not ſwell the liſt ofhiſtorians ; but, 
after I have made one general obſervation, ſhall 
content myſelf with the relation of a ſingle 
circumſtance. 

1 1 really a moſt heart- affecting ſatisfaction 
in a circuit of ſome hundreds of leagues, ſuch as 
I have taken, over different Catholic countries, 
to ſee the decent impreſſion that is made on the 
peaſantry, ever the moſt numerous body of a ſtate, 
by religion. Of the higher ranks, who loſe their 
principles and their education too often in the 
pride of philoſophy, I ſhall here ſay nothing; but 
the influence of the Catholick faith on the ſubordi- 
nate ranks is, almoſt without an exception, a ſober 
and ſincere attention to the duties it enjoins. The 
carneſt, yet tempered zeal, with which the com- 
mon labourer leaves his buſineſs or his pleaſure, to 
commune with his Maker, is amongſt the com- 
fortable fights that every traveller muſt ſurely 
have noticed, and noticing muſt have enjoyed. 
In the plebeian part of the community, at leaſt, 
it muſt be genuine. The infidel philoſophy of 
the great is, happily, above their reach: the 
hypocritical nene or profounder chicane of 
VOL, III. H the 
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the yet perhaps more infidel priefthood—T ſpeak 
of the Catholic churchmen,—is ſtill more happily 


above the underſtanding of the peaſant. He can 


have no views from intereſt, from the world's 


| applauſe, or from the world's diſapprobation. 


His religion, after education has ſettled it in his 
mind, becomes one of the ſtrongeſt habits—ir 
ſoon ripens into his moſt powerful principles. 
It is preſently a voluntary offering, and one of 


perfect free will, to his God. He accepts its 85 
pains and penalties, and never reſiſts their in- 


fliction. He is told by his confeſſor of a ſin, and 


he ſuffers for it willingly. Neither does he per- 
form its duties ſo mechanically as may be ſuppoſed 
He goes to the church at all times and ſeaſons: 
the gates of the temple are always open, but he 


is not forced to enter at the ſtated ſtroke of the 


pendulum or chime of the bell. If his ſoul feels 


not the impulſe; if it prefers the ſacred moment 
when the hour of publick worſhip is paſt, he 


can withdraw himſelf from the gaze of the world, 


and converſe, as it were, with his Creator face 


to face: and in the Catholick churches, which 


J have gleaned even with a ſuſpicious vigilance, 


this is very frequently done, and always with 


reverence. Strangers, drawn by curioſity only, 
may paſs in groupes from all quarters of the earth, 
and dreſſed in all the different habits of their 
country, without ſeducing the kneeling Catholick 
Peaſant 
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peaſant from his duty : his poſture is unaltered; 
his prayer unbroken. He rarely lends an ear to 
converſation, which is ſometimes irreverently loud, 
and not often an eye to their perſons. 


From this exterior decency, it is fair to infer 
internal piety. It is to be ſure, a world replete 
with ſubtle ſtratagem, and falſe appearances; but 
if ever there can be ſuppoſed to be a principle 
« unmixed with baſer matter,“ this ſurely is the 
| moſt free from alloy. And if one could ſelect 
from the maſs of enormities, which the preſent 
_ governors of France have committed, and ſingle 
out an act more foul, more cruel than the reſt, 
I ſhould not heſitate to pronounce their attempt 
to convert the ſimple heart to EquaLity of 
Atheiſm. _ * 


The Augean ſtable of the Catholick church, ſo 
far as it was connected with politicks, no doubt 
wanted cleanſing ; and poſſibly ſome of its moſt 
aſpiring heads well deſerved Le Glaive de la Loi, 
the ſword of juſtice, but to my feelings—and they 
have ariſen out of my obſervation—better, far 
better, had the convent and the cloiſter been 
polluted by the whole chicane-of the prieſthood, 
than that ſo many thouſands of blameleſs beings 
ſhould not only want in future the comfort of a 
: refuge in 1 miſery, and of a guide in happineſs; 
. but 


/ 
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but ſhould be taught that the benefits and bleſſings | 
of the paſt, derived from this ſacred ſource, were 
the trick of a deſigning race; and that, for the 
time to come, the laws of reaſon and nature, that 
is of infidelity and licentiouſneſs, are to ſuperſede 

| thoſe of a Saviour and Redeemer of the world. 
Then, by way of proving their proſelytiſm and 
faith in the new creed, they are, inſtead of bow- 
ing the knee to the croſs, they are to turn from it 
in mockery, like the revilers of old, or to level i |: 
with the duſt ! Glorious revolution, and more 
_ glorious revolutioniſts! To lay the foundations of 
a republick in human blood, and erect a temple 
to infidelity on the ruins of religion ! In the ancient 
fabrick were there defects? Why not repair them? 
Muſt it fall that a worſe may be raiſed ?—but I for- 
get myſelf—a ſcourge was wanted in the land, and ye 
were perhaps the proper inſtruments to deal deſtruc- 
tion: for who can puniſh iniquity like the wicked? 


But I promiſed you to cloſe with the relation of 
a circumſtance, which I owe to the Catholic 
church. Half an hour's walking by the fide 
of the Cleves wood brings you to a little village 
| chapel, whoſe bell was ringing out for evening 
veſpers juſt as I paid it my firſt viſit. Only a few 
of the congregation were then gathered together. I 
: _ therefore time to make an unobtruſive glean- 
Amongſt the uſual. decorations of pictures, 
Paintings, 


* 
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paintings, flowers, and crucifixes, I could not but 


take notice of the virgin in a chintz- pattern linen 
gon over a full dreſs hoop of immenſe circtim- 


| ference; ornamented with three diſtinct rows of 


ſilver croſſes, the middle row abundantly the 
5 largeſt; the crown upon her head was formed of 
broken beads, and pieces of looking-glaſs: the 
child Jeſus held an apple in his hand partly eaten, 


to expreſs what Eve had fraudulently accepted and 


ſhared with the devil. 


1 might have added up my gravity at the 

_— burleſque manner in which this part of ſacred 
| ſtory was caricatured, had not the ridicule, it was 

fo well calculated to excite, been checked by my 


obſerving an old man, and woman, two young 


men, and two female children, kneeling with 
every mark of devotion round the figures. They 


are of one houſe ſaid a perſon who ſtood near me, 


and, in the ſequel, I found that that houſe had to 
boaſt an holy family. The very moment that 
I looked upon them, the ſpirit of mockery died 

within me; and a much better ſpirit came upon 
me in its ſtead. I had no longer eyes to criticiſe 


the figures, nor an heart to break a jeſt on their 


abſurdity: As repreſentatives of the bleſſed vir- 


gin and Redeemer of the world, they filled me 


with awe, and I caught ſo much of unaffected 
holineſs from theſe humble ſuppliants, as to hold 
KJ: ſacred 
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ſacred the coarſeſt imitations and ſymbols of things 
divine. 1 


It happened to be the jour de pacgue, on the 
evening of which feſtival there prevails in Weſt- 
phalia a cuſtom, that I felt was worth recording. 
You ſhall have it here. The. Pruſſian peaſants 
- commemorate the ſolemn event of our Saviour's 
reſurrection in a ſingular manner. In each village 
of the circle are to be ſeen three or four large 
| bonfires, which the inhabitants have been pre- 
paring at their intervals of daily labour during the 
preceding week. The fires are lighted about nine 
at night; about ten, when they are in full blaze, 
the populace, and indeed people of all diſtinctions, 
go out of the Cleves gates to view them. I was 
lucky enough at the moment to be on a viſit to 
a gentleman, who, at a ſmall diſtance from the 
weſtern Port, had a ſummer houſe that com- 
manded the country to the extent of twenty 
leagues, Every quarter or half league has a 
village, and the whole twenty leagues were illumi- 
nated. It was in itſelf an intereſting novelty ; 
but when the occaſion was contemplated and com- 
bined with it, the heart glowed like the horizon. 
In the midſt of the ſcenery roſe the moon. She 
was at full, but at the moment of riſing ſeemed _ 
another bonfire beginning to Kindle and aſcend. 
She ſoon, however, afferted her ſuperiority, and 
8 when 


* 
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when ſhe had gained her proper ſtation in the 
hemiſphere, I could not help repeating to myſelf 
a few words, applicable to both.“ Hide your 
diminiſhed heads, ye feeble works of men's 

hands: but thou Cynthia art of God. No wonder 
then at thy luſtre! but, even as 1 pronounced this, 
I corrected my raſhneſs, my injuſtice and fo are 
Je, ye feeble fires, added I. —of God alſo; and 
every humble ſpark ſhall aſcend to heaven! 


L E T T E R IHE 
Ee TO THE SAME, 


1; HAVE already, more than once, in the 


| wk of this correſpondence, attempted to check 


the heady current of national prejudice, which 
appropriates all that is eſtimable in human nature 
to itſelf, and leaves to the reſt of the world only 


its vices, vanities, and inſignificancies. I have 


given many examples of urbanity, that have been 
the growth of foils leſs celebrated than that of 


Britain, or than what once was France. I have 


ſhewn it flouriſhing even in the unwholeſome 
clime of Holland. Let me now offer you an 
inſtance of its blooming power in Weſtphalia. 
In truth it is a flower appropriate to no particular 
country, but will proſper wherever it is duly cul- 
tivated. Its natural ſoil is the human heart, in 
: Ss: which 
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which it ſprings up, and thrives, very ſoon after 
that heart begins to beat, and would continue till 
there is no longer motion, were not paſſions and 
prejudices for ever at work to check i its * or 
kill it in che bud. 1 5 


In one of che moſt profound receſſes of this 
beautiful country, at the diſtance of at leaſt forty 
leagues from a court, thirty from a city, and at 
leaſt ten miles from a market town, I once found 
urbanity that would have given luſtre to them all. 
I found her in a cottage of clay, at the foot of a 
Pruſſian foreſt, under covert of which I was 
ſhaded from obſervation. It was on one of the 
moſt lovely evenings a wanderer like myſelf could 
have deſired. The ſun, indeed, of that diſtinguiſhed 
day was making a © golden ſet” Juſt as I reached 
the precincts of the wood, where I had not 
repoſed many minutes, ere I heard the ſound of 
a flute, accompanied by a voice whoſe natural 
ſweetneſs excelled it in melody. The notes were 
indeed aſſiſted by many harmonizing circum- 
ſtances. You who are a lover of nature, know 
what a variety of ſoothing ſounds pervade the air 
"= eventide in the ſummer.—The pure breath of 
the zephyr, the diſtant rivulet, that ſeems, by its 
indolent lapſe, and ſubdued mbrmur, to partake 
of human ſenſations, —the drowſy hum of the 
beetle, which the poet has immortalized, and the 
I 5 general 


* 


— 
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general Gehing of the leaves, with, perhaps, the 


horn of the herd-boy, and the lowing of his cattle 


obedient to his ſummons — and above all, thoſe 
ſounds which imagination herſelf creates—all theſe 
contribute to form that twilight enchantment, | 
which a tender heart, and a benevolent diſpoſition 


ſo much delights in; and which, men of the 
world conſider as the day-dreams of madmen. 2 


Had I time to ſpare from my cotraners,. it would 
be amuſing to run at ſome length the parallel 
betwixt a lover of nature and a man of the 
world, and to examine the eſtimate that each 
makes of the objects aſſembled in the Jaſt palage. = 


To attempt this 1 in abridgment— 


1ſt, Ghia min of the rl; would never be 
| tempted to leave the © chearful haunts of men” 


without what 1s called a jolly party: five out of 
the ſix of which probably*wiſhing themſelves as 
many different ways before half the day is over, 


and, at laſt, going yawning home thoroughly 


tired with, if not hating, one another: for I have 


ſo often obſerved a party of pleaſure to be ſo pain- 
ful a plot upon the members that compoſe it, that 
were I. to compile a new Dictionary, i in which 


definitions were honeſtly to be given, I ſhould 


under the words party of pleaſure, inform the 
reader that 1 it is meant to e the affeciation of a 


I 


— — — 
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fet of perſons met to gether with taſtes and tempers 
frequently diſcordant, and intereſts in oppoſition, yet 
determined to congregate, for the purpoſe of teaſing one 
another under the maſk of ſocial good-fellowſhip : which 
maſk generally drops, or is torn off in the courſe of 4 
few hours to the diſcovery of the whole conſpiracy.— 
Such is the mere, man of the world's party of 
pleaſure: yes, and woman's of the world alſo! 


. 2nd. A man of the world has no conception 
of the breath or ſounds or in the air, in 
the way that a lover of nature feels and enjoys 


a them. A man of the world indeed obſerves that 


it is curſed hot, and throws up the ſaſhes; or 
curſed cold, and pulls down the blinds: — the 


inflammatory bottles, ten times more burning 


than the ſun- beams, are {till on the table, — yet, 
at the faſhionable hour he goes forth—where ?— 

To the publick walks, —For what purpoſe?— To 
| ſee the publick —But goes he not into the beautiful 
woods ?—Yes, into the publick parts of them, 
where he has a chance to fee the world he loves 
ſo well. —And is he never led by his fancy or his 
feelings into the ſequeſtered parts where nature 
modeſtly and humbly diſplays her genius and 
graces? No, my friend, ladies and gentlemen of 


the world uſually avoid theſe bye-road beauties, 1 
unleſs carried thither by ſome paſſion that ſnuns 


the day. —And as to  Clay- built cottages, woodland 
inhabitants, 


4. 
* 
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inhabitants, ruſtic ſongs, and lazy waterfalls, they 
are paſſed by as fit only for country Corydons, . or 
ſhepherdeſſes bemuſed. Far different is the at- 
tractive ſcenery of a world's man and woman the 
broad and beaten track amidſt the cruſh and clatter 
of coaches, which are ſo wedged together, that 
they move as if in funeral proceſſion, - walks ſo 
crammed that you cannot paſs without difficulty.— 

a cluſter of glaring lamps ſtuck upon trees, to 
the bluſh of the moon beam the ſun himſelf ſhut 
out to make way for a parcel of artificial lights, 
brought 1 into an unwholeſome room crouded with 
company and card tables,—a kind of elegant peſt- 
houſe where people infect one another by common 
conſent, and are ſuffocated on principles of 
politeneſs :—Theſe are the appreciated ſcenes of 
men and women of the world !—And I ought not 
to fail obſerving, that, amongſt theſe well-bred 
broiled and roaſted, who fit with the perſeverance 
of an hatching hen, as if nailed to the ſides of the 
card table—there is always a certain number of 
ſentimental miſſes, who affect to have ſouls ſupe- 
rior to ſuch waſte of time, and build up a ſort of 
reputation on never touching a card, but when 
politeneſs, or a dowager mamma, inſiſts on her 
making up the ſet.— Theſe damſels fidget, or glide 
about the rooms, and ogle their fair images in the 
pier glaſſes, till picked up by ſtray batchelors, 
or cut out married mens or ſong-tranſcribing 


young 
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young ſtriplings, whe get into prattling parties, 
or file off into corners for a touch of the patheticks, 


or conſtruct the horn work of a future ſiege in a 
whiſpered tete-ar-téte. Moſt of theſe light troops 
aſſure you of their deteſtation of the town, but 
pet run their pretty faces into one or other of its 
hot-houſes every night, and go through a ſummer 
campaign amidſt more fire and ſmoke, than would 
melt down the conſtitution of the whole body of 
aldermen. Mean time there is another ſet diſperſed 
here and there inſidiouſly laying mines to blow up 
5 reputations, and while the game of the other 
parties goes on, theſe engineers prepare a very 
notable maſked battery, and play off their i 
lery, as if only in a mock action, at your wife or 
daughter, till they almoſt ſurrender at diſcretion 
before your face. The play amongſt the card 


veterans, becomes too intenſe for obſerving any 


ſtratagems but their own : the card paſſions are al! 
at work, breaking the unlucky chairs of ſome, 
biting the lips, gnaſhing the teeth, flapping the 

| forehead, or ſtamping the feet of others: and 
while the hencurs are loſt by one, and the odd trick 
gained by another, the miſtreſs of the houſe ſlaves 
in hoſpitality, and ſtruggles through the elegant 
mob, with more toil and difficulty, than a land- 


lady at an election dinner! 


« But ſomewhat too much of this,” Let us 


fly 
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fly from theſe artificial beings, to the children of 
nature and the heart. Suffer me to re- conduct 
you to the ſimple, yet ever-blooming paths, from 
which theſe world-warped tribes have too long led 
5 us aſtray. 


Allow me to place you once more within ſight 
of the flute and voice I mentioned to you before, 
and liſten to the magick that enſued. The wood 
notes, wild as they were, charmed me. I roſe and 

advanced. A few paces brought me within fight 

of a cottage door, which was wide open. The 
ſong and muſick proceeded, mingled with dan- 
| cing, of which 1 couuld rather hear the happy 

| ſtep, than perceive the enlivening figure. But 1 
was preſently obſerved, and actually as fair a 
maid, accompanied by as blooming a youth as 

Arcadia ever fancied, tripped . without 

quitting hands to invite me into their dwelling. 

You are here prepare tor 


" he white waſhed wall, the nicely ſanded floor, 
6 The decent clock that elick d behind the door,” Ec. 


All 8 5 and more were to be ſeen, but the 


inſides of cottages in all countries have been ſe. 


many thouſand times furniſhed and unfurniſhed, 
either by real tour-makers, or thoſe who, like the 
Virtuoſo in the comedy, only travel in books, 
then publiſh their travels through other people's books, 
8 i 5 i 


* 
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all which, you know, may be very commo- 
diouſly done at home, without ſtirring out of their 
elbow- chairs and, moreover, book-cottages are all 
ſo much alike for neatneſs, accommodation, Ar. 
range ment, and furniture, that I could rather wiſh 
you would upon this, as upon a former occaſion, 
make choice of-the deſcription you like beſt, out 
of the whole collection of voyages and travels that 
may be in your library, and aſſure yourſelf, that 
whatever comes neareſt to a ſimplicity, which 
does not exclude convenience, will give you a 
Juſt idea of my . cot. 


As the Aft dey of the Cos was | Gena 
while I was at the village chapel, ſo that on which 
L entered this woodland habitation was the laſt of 
that feſtival ; and this peaſant family were then 
celebrating it. Religion, therefore, no leſs than 
hoſpitality, and both under guidance of ſincerity, 
invited me to aſſiſt at the felicity. Every ſimple 
delicacy of fruit and flower, was in an inſtant 
placed before me. The diſcourſe was fo pro- 
vincial, that probably a German citizen of Cleves, 
might have found a difficulty to decypher i it. But” 
the 2 of bounty, like that of Mues is 
univerſal: 


cc All BA can reach it, and all hearts concetye,”” 


It is the volume of nature; one of its faireſt pages 
Was 
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was ſpread open. Had I run I could have read it; 
and, believe me, my generous friend, it exhibited | 
inſtruction well worth the obſervance of thoſe 
who live in prouder dwellings. I found here no 
broad, coarſe ridicule at my ignorance ; none at 
my intruſion. I was a ſtranger within the gate, 
but I received the welcome of a friend. I diſ- 
covered no wiſh to know from whence I came, or 
 whither I was going, fave a ſhort expreſſed 
aſſurance, that when I ſhould find myſelf inclined 
to depart, I might be ſure of being put into the 
right way. A very old man and woman, a la- 
bourer, who Was the muſician, the youth and 
maiden whom I have before mentioned, and three 
more couple of lads and laſſes, formed the aſſem- 
| bly. Soon after my entrance, every body found 
ſomething to do for me expreſſive of good-will. 

The aged man gave up his ruſh arm chair, and 

inſiſted on my occupying it; the matron, his wife, 

contributed a cuſhion from a wicker one that ſtood. 
oppoſite ; the eldeſt daughter, ſtill in a dancing 
ſtep,—the carriage of the lighteſt articles diſputed 
by her attendant youth, in his dancing meaſures 
alſo—brought to the table and ſpread on it a cloth, 

white even as her apparent innocency. Another 

_ Preſented me with a bowl of new milk, another 
with fruits, another came bounding in with flow- 

ers, moiſtened by the evening dew-drop. Bread, 

butter, and flices of ham, were added to the 


banquet, 
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| banquet, and when I had nothing left to be done 
for me, my entertainers did not ſtand, like many, 
even Britiſh ruſticks, ſo taken by ſurprize, to ſtare 
me out of appetite, and with wide-opened mouths, 
as if they could themſelves ſwallow all that they 
had fet before me ; but wiſhing me good appetite 
reſumed their feſtivities. Never was the banquet 
of a monarch more harmonious—ſeldom ſo diſin- 
tereſted ; but all at once I miſſed the muſician, 
and one of the dancers ſupplied his place, the old 
man nodded time with his head, then beat it with 
his flick, and the matron accompanied with her 
foot. Time flew inſenſibly the ſun was in another 
| hemiſphere—the moon ſet—the ſtars became 
clouded, and the combining influence of theſ 
ſeveral circumſtances forced on me the conſidera- 
tion, then firſt remembered, that I was a benighted 
wanderer, ſeveral leagues from the town, whence 
I had ſtrayed by innumerable croſs paths, juſt as 
fancy had carried me. The good people read my 
embarraſſment, and chaſed it away by freſh dances, 
ſongs, and muſick; in the midſt of which, up 
roſe the veteran, and with an air of gallantry 
giving his hand to the aged dame, who had literally 
been his partner for eight and fifty years, hobbled 
an alamande, with much more agility than could 
have been expected. He then run into a dance, 
which they call Schleifern, conſiſting ſimply in two 
i Perſons of either ſex, taking hold of each other's 
dreſs 


, 
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dreſs behind, and moving in a circle to flow ' 
muſick ; a way-loſt man, in a ſtormy night upon 
an heath, would have forgot his condition while 
this dance was performing, had he reflected on 
the occaſion of it, which was a genuine effuſion 
of hoſpitality to man, and gratitude to God. The 
young folks became almoſt wild with pleaſure, 
and ſtruck into many artleſs gaieties, till they 


encircled the old ones in a kind of ſpontaneous 


dance which gradually contracted the circle, ſo 
that in the end they had the aged couple cloſed 
within their arms. Every one preſent formed a 
part of the love-knot, and had ſhare of the 
: embrace.” It was one of the prettieſt impromptus 
of gaiety and affection I ever beheld; 'and I 
repeat, that a traveller who had unknown leagues 
at midnight to meaſure back without a guide, muſt 
have forgotten his fears. When the frolick was 
over, the good veteran led his ancient dame back 
to her chair, with the ſame courteſy and natural 
grace he had conducted her from it; and as ſhe 
fat down, there was a tranſitory glow in her 
cheeks, which exerciſe and felicity had called 
into them. It was a momentary renovation of 
her youthful days, in which ſhe muſt have been 
extremely handſome ; for time that had robbed 
her of the colourings, had committed leſs violent 
ravage on the proportions of her beauty. Her 
huſband looked at her with affection, and then at 
oi, It. 15 I - the 
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the company with ſome little elevation of elf- 
love, at the feats he had performed. 


Before theſe animating trifles, of great figure in 


domeſtic happineſs, had time to grow cold, the 


original muſician, whom I told you was the 


| labourer, returned introducing an old ſoldier, 
who faluted me, at firſt ſight, in excellent French, 


which almoſt in the next inſtant, he tranſlated into 
very interpretable, though ungrammatical Engliſh. 


Hie loſt no time in telling me, that the cottager 
had fetched him from an houſe where he had been 
paſſing part of the Carme, above a league's 


diſtance, for no other reaſon than to conduct me 


back to the place from whence I came; promiſing 
me at the ſame time, ſaid the ſoldier, a ſuitable 
1 reward for my trouble, but that I ſhall not accept 
of, ſeeing I have the honour, Sir, to be your coun- 


tryman, 


Conſider, my friend, awhile, the unbought, 
nay, unſolicited hoſpitality of this groupe of poor 


peaſants take a retroſpect of their behaviour 
finiſh the picture by ſuppoſing you fee the old 


man and his wife, thanking me for the pleafure they 


- had in entertaining me: fail not to paint on the 


canvaſs the old ſoldier, offering himſelf to me as 
à voluntary guide, in caſe I ſhould perſiſt in 
refuſing the bed, which both the aged and the 


young 
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young would have yielded to me; then, on 
ſetting out, under favour of the riſing moon, let 
your imagination give form and figure to the 
whole groupe of youths and maidens, attending 
me part of the way, ſtill dancing, while the honeſt 
minſtrel labourer completed the midnight ſere- 
nade! And the whole was performed with ſo 
much ſport, glee, and goodwill, to the ſounds of 

which a thouſand woodland echoes reſponded, that 
the verieſt miſanthrope would have been converted 
into a lover of mankind. I do proteſt to you, I 
never felt my pulſes vibrate with more enthu- 
ſiaſm. It was with difficulty I forced upon the 
' muſical labourer, a ſmall preſent, or rather pay- 
ment, for fetching the ſoldier; and when all but 
the laſt left me, a ſentiment of regret ſtruck my 
boſom, and grew more and more comfortleſs, 
as the ſound of their retreating footſteps and 
voices diminiſned on my ear, and when even 
on ſtanding a moment to liſten a pauſe to which 
my grateful heart impelled me they could be 
heard r no more, the ſenſation ſwelled almoſt into 
tears. 


Ihe ſoldier ſeemed to feel a fort of ſympathy, 
and amuſed the way with the adventures of his 

life. They did not, however, begin to intereſt 
me ſo ſoon as they might have done, had they 

been related at any other ſeaſon. He told me, 
„„ however, 
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however, that he had lived ſo many years out of 
his native country, that he had almoſt forgot his 
mother tongue, as you may perceive, Sir, ſaid he, 

by my bad Engliſh. He added, that he had 

ſerved his late Pruſſian Majeſty, the Grand Frede- 
rick, almoſt ſeven and thirty years, and had the 
| honour to have been ſhot in almoſt every battle, 
and part of the human body; but was ſtill as 
heart-whole, and care-free, as any man in the 
circle of Weſtphalia, The Grand Frederick, Sir, 
continued he, has ſertled upon me a little penſion, 
and given me a ſnug apartment in the Chateau of 
Cle ves, where, ſhould your honour deign to 
come, I have always a glaſs of good Rheniſh, to 
offer an Engliſhman, aye, and any other honeſt 
man; and where, if your honour pleaſes, we will 
drink the kings of England and Pruſſia, for they 
now happen to be good friends, you know, in a 
bumper, before we get into bed! Thus ended 
my little jubilee to the infinite content of my 
heart; and, I truſt, of your's: At leaſt, I can 
wiſh you no greater good than that each of your 
future days may be crowned like this; and. that 
your, after ſlumbers may be as ſweet! 


LETTER 
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LETTER IXI. 
10 THE SAME. 


Tir weekly. Werden of the Ra 
friars, and Sunday aſſemblies, are amongſt the 
things which ſhould be recommended to the 
notice of thoſe who go into Weſtphalia, being 
both really curious in their kind. 


In regard to the firſt, it is an invariable rule 
for one or other of the mendicant brothers to 
| make the tour of the town in, or near which, his 
convent is ſituated. | Sanctioned by the cuſtom 

ol his country, he gains admittance into every 

houſe, whether publick or private, and is © happy 

to catch you juſt at dinner time.” He moves 
round the table with his little box, into which 
every one puts, or appears to put, ſomething, 
but evidently more as a thing of courſe than 
charity. He neither ſpeaks, nor is ſpoken to: 
he glides almoſt unheard, and unſeen, behind 

your chair, and having finiſhed his collections, 
which are probably ſcanty enough, he bows off 
as he bowed on. | 


The ſecond circumſtance, the Sunday evening 
card route, is full as ſingular, but by no means 5 | 
13 5 ſilent. 
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filent. It is compoſed of thirty or forty—fre- 
quently more—of the moſt reſpectable perſons 
of the town, who, after the devotions of the ſab- 
bath, which they perforni with great exactneſs, 

_ almoſt, indeed, to rigour, aſſemble at the beſt inn, 
and paſs the evening partly over a pack of cards, 
and partly over a good ſupper. The laſt time 1 
was at the city of Cleves, where I have now in 

fancy ſet you down, I was an eye-witneſs to this 
ſupplement to the Sunday duties, there being, at 
that time, no leſs than ſeven tables, well furniſhed 
with preparations for the nocturnal aſſociation. 
Travellers of any decent appearance are always 
welcome. There is never any thing like a 
debauch, and the company ſeparate about twelve. 
The ſingularity of all this conſiſts only in its op- 
| Poſition to our modes of doing the ſame thing in 


Great Britain; and we may truly ſay the matter 


is more elegantly conducted in London, Would 
it not be thought very odd for the nobility and 

gentry of both ſexes, and of the firſt character, 
to meet at a tavern in that great city, where, the 
moment a lady made her appearance, a ſtove full 
of hot coals was placed under her petticoats, 
and, on the entrance of each man of faſhion, an 
immenſe pipe with a ſpitting box 3 N 


How often, i in the traverſe of cößerent coun- 


tries, 
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tries, has a traveller oocafion to exclaim, with the - 
port; 


« I ſee full plainly cuſtom forms us all!” 


And, in truth, it requires the ſtrongeſt power of 
our habits to reconcile us to ſome things that will 
riſe up in our way as we journey _ 


Amongſt other preparations, with which my 
zeal has armed you, let me not omit to entreat 
that you will make up your mind to the dirty 
_ doings of Weſtphalian. Pruſſia, and, indeed, in 
certain caſes, of the whole Germanick empire, I 
have, in a former letter, invited your obſervation 
to a comparative view of the countries of Hol- 
land and Pruſſia, in reſpe& of the gradual relief 
which the eye receives from the fatiguing uni- 
formity of the one to the riſing diverſities of the 
other. But this is not the only matter that awaits 
your attention, O ye readers of this hiſtory, and 
ye ſojourners in this land, Would ye ſee placed 
before you one of the moſt ſtriking contraſts in 
the world, behold it in the general neatneſs of the 
Hollander, and almoſt univerſal filth of the 
; Pruſſian and German. . 2 | 


= It i impolũble for an Engliſhman, whoſe eyes 
are, by no means, unaccuſtomed to the decencies 
of life, in his own country, to with-hold the 
—— tribute 
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tribute of his admiration on the peculiar. niceties 
of the towns, within and without, from his firſt 
landing in Holland to his taking leave of its 
Seven Provinces. The door-ways, the paſſages, 
the windows, the inner apartments, the kitchen, 
the very lumber-rooms—where, by the bye, 
every ſtick, board, and other unoccupied thing, 
is laid in a pictureſque manner, as if by the hand 
of ſymmetry—the warehouſes, where induſtry is 
for ever at hard, and very often at dirty work ; 
the very out-houſes, which frequently connect 

with the general ſitting-room, and in which, 

perhaps, twenty cows are ſtalled on the one fide, 

and as many horſes ſtabled on the other, and in 
which all forts of domeſtick fowls, nay, where 
not ſeldom the very pigs are nouriſhed ; each and 
all of theſe places are kept in ſuch order, diſpoſed 
in ſuch arrangement, and - with ſuch uniform 
cleanlineſs, that, whether it proceeds from the 
neceſſity of the climate, in regard to the influ- 
ence which its humidity otherwiſe might have 
upon the health, or whether from a principle, or 
i only an habit of neatneſs, It is certainly a charm- 
ing cuflom, 


cc More War in the obſervance than th breach, 22 


But the offenſive reverſe is forced upon you, 
almoſt immediately on your quitting the confines 
of the Stadtholder. The diſguſting contraſt will 
. . ſtrike 
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ſtrike you in almoſt every particular, ſo that if you 
pleaſe to re-peruſe the liſt of the items above 
ſtated, taking their oppoſite, that is, reading | 
dirty for clean, as you go on, you will have before 
you a picture of Dutch nicety and Pruſſian naſti- 
| nels. 


And the remark. | is to be extended. to perſons 
as well as things. Notwithſtanding the inceſſant 
toil, which an unremitting attention to neatneſs 
in a flat, foggy country, muſt occaſion, there i is, | 
in the midſt of their labours, an air of proprete. 
The common ſervants, even in their drudgery, 
are always to be ſeen with clean ſtockings, which 
are always ſhewn to the middle of the leg; ſlip- 
pers, which 8 notwithſtanding the violent motion 1 
of the mop and pail, hang on the foot as if by 
magic, and head dreſſes which are oftener ſeen 
without hat off bonnet, be the weather what it may. 
Whereas, in the neighbouring countries, the 
| houſes are more mal propre than the ſtables of 
| Holland, and the Sunday apparel of the common 
people, females more eſpecially, is worſe got up, 
and worſe put on, than the Saturday night work- 
| ing dreſſes of che Dutch Peas. 


In your peruſal of this and every other ſimilar 
account, I muſt once again warn you that I confine 
myſelf principally to the inns, hotels, and other 

1 publick 
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publick places, to which a traveller muſt, of necef. 
fity, firſt repair, or to thoſe private lodgings, 
which, if he make any ſtop, are uſually his ſecond 
movement. But it may be received as a general 
rule, that if all theſe places are in one country neat, 
inviting, and regular, and in another utterly dif- 
ferent, it is fair and candid to draw this inference, 
that dirt is the general characteriſtick of the one 
country, and cleanlineſs, of the other. Certain it 
is, I have ſeen regularity, elegance, and delicacy, 
in the circle of Weſtphalia ; and I have alſo wit- 
neſſed the reverſe in Holland: but theſe can be 
eng. = only as exceptions to the * rule. 


No human being is more aware \ than yourſelf, Bo 
my dear friend, that there are certain decencies in 
civil ſociety, which are always very charming, 
and in certain caſes, not a little embarraſſing ; | 
but without the adroit performance of which 
human nature, in ſome of its higheſt luxuries, 
no leſs than in ſeveral of its loweſt neceſſities, 
is but a very dirty piece of buſineſs. Amongſt 
theſe decencies is one, concerning which an 
Engliſh traveller not yet affimilated to the man- 
ners of other countries, and retaining, and ever 
wiſhing to retain, a reſpect for the decorums of 
his own, is at a loſs how to write ; particularly 
when thoſe writings will, probably, come 
under the eyes of his delicate countrywomen. 
Yet 
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Vet a tte adventure on this zickl/þ ſubject met 
me on the way, ſo extremely characteriſtick of 

the manners of, at leaſt, one half of the civilized 
globe, and ſo extremely un- characteriſtick of one 
comfortable corner of the earth, where the per- 

fſonal delicacies, if not the Graces, have taken up 

their abode, that I cannot in fair deſcription help 
going over this trembling ground to give you its 
gleanings. Now Yorick would have made no 
difficulty on this occaſion, He could, you know, 
reconcile his readers to whatever matter he thought 
proper to ſet before them; but as I, by no means, 
poſſeſs the magick of that illuſtrious traveller, 1 
do not feel myſelf entitled to the indulgences which 
fuch magick claims, and ſhall, therefore, 1 not 
preſume to take the ſame liberties, TE 


nn a certain fair diſtrict chen, within and but juſt 
within the circle of Weſtphalia, there ſtands a plea- 
fant and very conſiderable town, ſituated on the 
banks of the Lower Rhine, yclept Emerick. Its 
extreme beauty excited in me a firſt-ſight wiſh to 
make a ſtop of ſome weeks; and being arrived 
Juſt at that period of life, when the comfort of 
A good night's reſt in a good bed is conſidered as 
one of the neceſſaries of life, in however tumultu- 
ary a manner one paſſes the day, I preferred 
private to publick lodgings: and, accordingly, _ 
after due refreſhment, went out in ſearch of them. 
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My broken German diale& ſtood me in good 
ſtead on this occaſion, I ſoon ſaw a lodging 
bill, and knocked at the door, but the maſter 
and miſtreſs of it being from home, I had to 
blunder out my meaning to four domeſticks, who 
I fancy babbled a jargon leſs intelligible than my 
own; though no country could appropriate it, as 
it was a mixture of all, but the proportions of the 
compound went more to Dutch, Cleveſland, and 
German, than to any other language. In this 
patois they gave me to underſtand as well as they 
could, that the heads of the houſe being abſent, 
nothing could be done till their return on the | 
morrow. I was, by convention, with a party of 
acquaintance, to ſleep that night, at the diſtance _ 
of two leagues, and left the houſe without any 
| favourable prepoſſeſſions, reſolving to take a future 
opportunity to look for other lodgings. But judge 
of my ſurprize when the lord of this unpromiſing 
| habitation made his appearance in my chamber, 
before I had riſen the next morning, to aſſure me 
he was in deſpair at my diſappointment in not ſee- 
Ing his apartments, which he proteited to God 
were the moſt pleaſant, moſt airy, and moſt beau- 
tiful of any in the Weſtphalian circle, and he 
verily believed in the German territory. Then 
enſued the following queſtion and anſwer conver- 


' fation, which I will endeavour to render intelligi- 


ble without a /ays 4, or Jays be, to the irkſome repeti- 


tion 
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tion of which I have as mortal an objection as 
Marmontel himſelf: Would I could as happily 
prove it expletive! Are theſe apartments well 
furniſhed ?—Delightfully in every part of them. 
Then I with my little temporary menage to be 
. ſometimes at home: is this poſſible ?—Every 
earthly convenience, Sir.— Perhaps, then, I might 
now and then dine en famille? Nothing ſo eaſy.— 
Lou have, no doubt, a proper table ?—I only wiſh 
you would do me the honour to come and judge 
for yourſelf: I honour the Engliſh, and live 
very much in the Engliſh faſhion: ROST BIT on 
the table every Sunday. lt were needleſs then to 

aſk if you can give me a good bed?—The 


| beſt and ſofteſt 1 in the circle that s all.— Indeed, 


then they need not be better. No, truly, and 1 
have had ſuch lodgers to lie upon them; No leſs 
than the flower of the nobility of all nations—Le 
Comte de A—, la Comteſſe de B—, Madame la 

Ducheſſe de C—, the duke of D—, the earl of E, 

biſhop F—, baroneſs GD and A firing of the 

firſt ieles, all the way to Z. | = 


As the | man ran through theſe iure initials, 
in alphabetical order, I begg'd to know if he was 
indulging himſelf in a laugh upon that ſtale trick 
of travellers, the aſſuming falſe titles while they 
were making the grand tour, —and, if ſo, the ſatire 
was well enough directed againſt fuch a pettifog- 


ging 


\ 
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ging ambition, which, however, was pretty well 
- puniſhed already, as theſe fiftitious grandeurs are 
generally charged in every bill upon the road.— 
Laugh! no, I never was more ſerious as to the 
whole alphabet of great folks having at different 
times occupied my. apartments, although they 
did not happen to come into them in the exact 
Dictionary form, and order aforeſaid: And as 
to a travelling title, while a lady or gentleman 
pays up to the price of nobility, there is no 
queſtion but ſhe or he, a are honourable » and right 
E noble. 5 0 


Although 13 now perceived chere was a ſpice 
i of the wag in my hoſt, I began to think there 
might be ſome part of his houſe, which did not at 


firſt ftrike the view, and which might ſpurn all 


fort of connexion with the miſerable ſhop at 
the door of which I had entered: In ſhort, I now 
feared that inſtead of finding the manſion too bad, 
I ſhould find it, for a quiet, obſerving, and unob- 
ſerved Gleaner, too good. With that kind of 
alteration of air and tone therefore, which an honeſt 
and well-tempered man glides into, when he 
ſuppoſes he has undervalued any thing by an over- 
| haſty judgment, I informed the maſter, that I was 
apprehenſive his rooms would be too ſpacious 
and ſplendid for my purpoſe,—that I was by no 
means any one of the ſuperb perſonages of his 
6 5 alphabet, 
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; alphabet, but ſimply an Engliſhman in purſuit. of 


health, and the pure air and water which ſo grea tly 5 
contribute to them; but for which I could not 


afford to pay too dear a price. 


By no means too dear, you will have them, Sir, 
in a manner for nothing—and as for air and water, 


1 fay nothing—vous verrez——I wont ſay any | 


thing—not a ſyllable—perdie, vouz verre you 


will ſee.—I do not ſuppoſe there is ſuch air in the 


heavens, nor ſuch water under them vous verrez 


—that's all. ; 


Then you may expect me at Emerick the next 


morning. I kept my word. Mine hoſt was ſtand- 


ing in expectation at his door; and ſcarcely gave 
me time to ſpeak, before he ran with me through | 
the ſhop before commemorated, and which after 
all was the only way of entrance. Then he took 
me into a poor, white-waſh'd, brick bottom'd, 
rough pav'd back room, with one window opening 
to the Rhine, but ſo loaded with iron bars without, 

and fo guarded by a net work of ruſty wire, that 
you could only get a peep at the river au traverſe. 
Then recommenced the Dialogue, There's an 
apartment for you, Sir, — there's a ſalle ſuperbe & 
manger, ou pour voir le monde, — yes, there's a 


noble dining- room, or to receive company. 
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- Not allowing me a moment's time to reply, he 
| dad with me into a ſort of kitchen at the back 
of this ſuperb Salle, and throwing open a door at 
one end of it, bade me take care of my head, 
which was a very neceſſary caution, the doorway 
making it convenient to ſave that head from being 
broke by doubling the reſt of the body. He 
mounted a ladder, and taking my hand, haul'd me 
aſter him. Up we both went as abſolute a per- 
pendicular, of near forty ſtairs, as ever led to the 
mainmaſt head of a firſt rate man of war. Ido 
aſſure you, the ſtrong wing of a pigeon would have 
required a little breathing as it aſcended. My 
landlord allowed of none, but kept exclaiming 
now, now we ſhall come: to a charmant Kamer,— 
a charming chamber. At the end of our clamber- 
ing we reach'd a room that had neither bed, chair, 
or glaſs; I was about to expreſs my ſurprize at 
this, when, anxious to ſhew me all his lions, my 
hurry ſcurry guide hurried me to a very little apart- 
ment indeed, the door of which he was proceeding 
to open with his accuſtomed rapidity, when a voice 
from within exclaimed in a tranquillized tone. 
Arrete un petit moment s'il vous plait Monſieur, 
Stop a moment, Sir, if you pleaſe: To which 
courteous requeſt, the landlord, recognizing the 
voice, and bowing towards the door, replied, Ne 
vous derangez pas Mademoiſelle : Pray Miſs don't 
diſturb yourſelf; ;—and while the young: lady ſettles 
- this 
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this little affair, we may look übst us, Sir, quoth 
he, — there you ſee, good Sir, is the Rhine again, 


and you have it alſo, as you ſhall preſently ſee, in 


the room adjoining. What do you think of my 
water now, Sir? And as for air, can any thing be - 


better contrived ?—do but obſerve the delectable 


ſituation of this ſame—ah ſa continued he, ad- 
dreſſing the late occupier of the very little apart- 
ment, who now made her appearance, —ah ſa— 
now you ſhall judge of the agremens of my lodg- 
ings, —be ſo good to ſtep in, Sir,—there's neat- 
neſs,—marble pavement,—ſides of beſt Dutch 
tileing,—and obſerve fill the delicious Rhine rol- 
ling under you. | 


: Here he N pointed to another outlet, where, 1 
muſt confeſs, I ſhould never have thought of look- 
ing for a proſpect ;—But the maſter of the manſion 
abſolutely piqued himſelf upon it.—There, Sir, 
what do you think of that!—In your very bed 
chamber —almoſt within reach of your bed, Mon- 


ſieeur, — there's comfort, there's recommendation! 


A ſuriment bien commode, ſaid the young 

lady, joining in the converſation with all the eaſe 
in the world, — Indeed ſhe had left the door open 
on her coming out, purely with a deſign to aſſiſt 


the great character her friend and relation, as 1 


afterwards underſtood he was, had given it.— The 
man concluded his eulogy by again intreating to 
ot. Ht. EL 
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to him, that though I could not ſay they ſettle 


_ a - T— —— — 
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know what I thought of it ? Hereupon, I obſerved 


theſe matters. better in Weſtphalia than in England, 
yet they do ſettle them in the former place much 


more at vial mn 


The lady had juſt left the room, fo that my 
anſwer was addreſſed only to my officious groom 
of the chamber, who was extremely ſurpriſed, 
when I told him that the little adventure of the 


credit, were I to relate.it in my country; nay, 


could never have happened in any decent part of the 
kingdom of England, except by an accident, which 
would have covered even a girl of ten years old 
with confuſion, and made a female of maturer age 


aſhamed to lift her eye to the diſcoverer, if he 
happened to be a man, for ſome days after: I 
added, that the ſenſe of decency was ſo nice in 
my country, that very ſerious illneſſes had ſome- 
times been incurred from the dread of ſome ſuch 
expoſure. Ma foi, cela eſt bien biſarre: i' faith that's 


whimſical enough, ſaid the man.—He then ſhewed 
off the reſt of his houſe in the fame inflated ſtyle 
of panegyrick. And pray where are the ſuperb 
beds? They may be had, Sir, in a month, and I 


might have the beautiful /e below, and the 
charming chamber above, and the delicious apart- 
ment thereunto belonging, for ſo very trifting a 
l 3 2 ſum 
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ſum as ſeven hundred florins a year, and my diet 
for ſeven hundred more. The enormity of the 
demand, being no leſs a ſum than would purchaſe 
the fee-ſimple of the whole houſe, ſhop, and little 
apartment into the bargain, brought our diſcourſe 
to a ſhort concluſion. I could not but feel it 
as an inſult levelled at his opinion of Engliſh folly, 
and left his houſe with telling him, I was forry we 
had taken up ſo much of each other's time to ſo 
little purpoſe. He ſeemed to think ſo too, and 
dropping his vivacity and his courteſy at once, 
ſuffered me to depart even without a bow. My 
friend, I beg pardon; and your's my good reader: 
1 dare ſay you are nice, but I preſume alſo, you are 
wwiſe;—the delicacies of your country,—the grace- 
ful decency of its manners and cuſtoms, deſerve 
to be appreciated ; but, inaſmuch as they are 
brought into compariſon and contraſt 'with the 
diſguſting freedoms of other nations, they will be 
yet more valued, and 1 more amiable. 


In tuch, pesple of bock ſexes, on this ſide the 
water, have ſcarcely an idea of thoſe decencies, 
which by habit, if not by principle, diſcover them 
ſelves even in the loweſt domeſticks of Great 
Britain. Throughout Holland, Pruſſia, and the 
Empire, even more than in France, the men and 
women diſplay almoſt oftentatioufly thoſe objects 
which we conceal with the greateſt care. As if 
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proud of the natural defects that are conſidered as 
humiliating with us, you will ſee them carrying to 
and fro, in open day, and as a fort of pageantry of 
diſplay, all the arcana of the bedchamber; whether 
you are in ſickneſs or in health it is the ſame thing; 
and I have remarked that the fervants who preſide 
over theſe ſhews—in England they would be e. 
ries, and diſpoſed of as if by magick—the ſervants, 
I fay, generally chooſe to exhibit their machines 
at breakfaſt, by paſſing from one room to another, 
not ſo much as ſuppoſing it poſſible that your deli- 
cacy can be diſtreſſed about the matter. Our ſenſe 
of propriety on this occaſion paſſes for mauvaiſe 
honte. May it never be exchanged for either con- 
fident inpudence, or habitual groſſneſs, which, 
though leſs culpable, is not leſs offenſive, In a 
word, may that ſhamefacedneſs, which the holy wri- 
ters have uſed to ſignify one of the moſt lovely 
virtues in oppoſition to the boldeſt vice, ever 
continue to be reckoned amongſt the prejudices of 
| Britiſh education! A prayer in which I am ſure 
your own modeſt nature, and chaſtened manners, 
will heartily join your affectionate friend. 


5 


CHAPTER 
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LETT 0 R IXV. 
TO THE SAME. | 


"hos our firſt meaf 1 collected for you a 
Gleaning of the village ſuperſtitions of Wales. I 
will now offer you thoſe of Germany, eſpecially 
in the country of Juliers, Le Mark, &c. border- 
ing on Weſtphalia. The country people of thoſe 
places have the moſt ſolemn faith in ſorceries and 
witches, who, though in their proper ſhape are 
only a pack of very old women, can aſſume any 
form, either beſtial or human; but are, it ſeems, 
moſt fond of appearing in the character of cats. 
Some of this witchery is carried to ſuch exceſs, 
that many people in the country of Juliers will on 
no conſideration intermarry with a perſon, who 
may be ſuſpected of having a ſorcerer's blood in 


his veins; nay, the moſt advantageous matches 


| have been refuſed, and the attractions of love 
itſelf been reſiſted, rather than a daughter ſhould 
go to the arms of a man who has ever hada witch 
in his family; and the genealogical tree was never 
more cautiouſly examined, and traced by a birth- 
proud noble to eſcape. the diſgrace of pollution, 
than it is to avoid an alliance with a ſorcerer or 
 forcereſs, If there can be found in the hiſtory of 
twenty generations, only twigs ſufficient to make 


*3 up 
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up one hereditary beſom, or broomſtick, on 
which the witch by deſcent might horſe two of 
her fingers; not only the ſnuddering parent, but 

the trembling lover, would conſider it as ſtrong a 
bar to his marriage, as if his miſtreſs had been 
taken i in inceſt. 205 . 


8 They b alſo in loup-garous, or men- 
wolves. A gentleman of the firſt character here 
for learning and integrity, but who, unhappily 


for his country, is now no more (Mr. Bauman, 


of the Privy Council of Cleves, and firſt paſtor 
of the reformed church), related to me the ſtorß 
of a man at Cologne, who aſſumed the character 
of a loup-garou, and who lived many years by 
the pillage of whatever in that character he could 
lay his hands on; inſomuch that he had amaſſed 
great wealth, as well in money as valuable 
moveables; but he was at laſt aſſaulted and taken, 
by a countryman who ſwore he defied the devil 
and all his works, and who had been long marked 
with general opprobrium for this daring diſbelief 
of evil ſpirits. This man was encountered by 
the loup-garou, on the day he was known to have 
ſold a quantity of corn at the Cologne market, 
and to have received the money; but ſo far was 
he from tamely yielding up his honeſt profits to 
either man or beaſt, that inſtead of flying with 
terror Heine: the wolf-man, or dropping his 
: money- 
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money-bag; he held the ſaid bag at the extent 
of his arm, which was a powerful one, and felled 
the thief to the earth, with that very gold and 
ſilver which he would have purloined. When 
he ſomewhat recovered the blow, 6ur heroick 
farmer threw him like a ſtunned calf over his 
| horſe, even in his wolf cloathing, and delivered 
him to the magiſtrate, who, after the due courſe 
of law, ordered him to be hung in his loup- -garou 
dreſs, in the publick market-place of Cologne. It 
might have been thought that this diſaſter would 
have opened the eyes of ſuperſtition ; but, alas, 
eyes hath ſhe, and ſeeth not! Neither are her 
votaries to be driven from the ſteadfaſt faith that 
vas in them by the detection of a ſingle impoſtor. 


: On the contrary, the Colognians believe, at leaſt 


they have a tradition at this day, that the real 
loup-garon, being angry with the man that was 
hung, got into him, and in order to be revenged, 
put it into the head of the farmer, that he might 
be taken up as a thief, and come to an untimely 


end; but that the inſtant the halter was round the 


pretender's neck, the ſpirit of the real wolf-man 
flipped out of him again, and enjeyed his triumph, 
to think® how cleverly he had bronght his enemy 
to the gallows. Thus the very circumſtances that 
ought to weaken ſuperſtition give it fron.” 


Their credulity embraces allo ſeveral other 
* 4 imaginary 
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imaginary beings, particularly of the fairy tribe, 
Theſe, however, differ from our's in ſome of their 
manners and cuſtoms, They are of the ſame 
ſpecies, but inhabitants of a different country, 
you know, The moſt popular of the Germany 
fairies are ſuppoſed to be little men and women 
who . inhabit the iron and copper mines, and are, 
in general, very gracious and obliging. For 
inſtance, they will come in the night time into 
houſes, and when a maid ſervant happens to be on 
good terms with them, that is, when ſhe believes 
in their power with all her might, they will clean 
her plates and diſhes after an entertainment ; pur” - 
her rooms in order, and even give her an idea 
of it in her ſleep, ſo that as a fairy was never 
known in this country to fib, though with us 
\ they are ſomewhat given to lying, ſhe indulges 
herſelf with a nap extraordinary; and is ſure to 
find all her work done to her hands when ſhe 
comes down. They come alſo into ſhops, ware- 
houſes, &c. with the ſame induſtrious and good- 
natured intention, The taylor riſes and finds the 
half-finiſhed ſuit ready to take home ; the cobler 
his ſhoes, &c. , Nevertheleſs, when ill-treated, 
| theſe powerful little ſpirits are cruelly vindictive, 
and will hide, mangle, and deſtroy every thing 
before them: inſtead of aſſiſting the artiſan, they 
will pull his work to pieces; inſtead of befriend- 
ing the poor maid We they will tre pan her 
with 
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with fair promiſes, that thus cajoled, they may 
tempt her to lie in bed that ſhe may get a good 
ſcolding. In fine, thoſe perſons who take any 
delight in knowing that our neighbours are, on 
the whole, upon a level with us, may pleaſe 
themſelves with the thought, that if foreigners = 
| have all the virtues, they have —— all che 

: weakneſſes of human nature, 


4 ſhould not forget under the article ſuper- 
| ſtition, to mention that in the pretty country of 
Skuytz, ſouthward of Weſtphalia, they have 
an idea that cats are to be reconciled to a new 
reſidence only by coercive meaſures. In pur- 
ſuance of which notion, a widow woman, at 
whoſe houſe I lodged, impriſoned a poor cat 
three nights and days in a dark room, to the 
entire deſtruction of my reſt, and almoſt to the 
cat's inſanity, in order to make her in love 
with her new houſe. Now in England, you 

know, where cats are not a whit more re- 

markable for an amiable diſpoſition, we ſhould 
have ſtroked the poor animal till ſhe purred 
approbation: we ſhould have permitted her to 
feed and fleep the firſt night by our fire-ſide, and 
ſo have treated her hoſpitably, that at the break- 


faſt table next morning, ſhe would have found 


herſelf one of the family. 


Not 


* 
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Not chat 1 would have you ſuppoſe I am 
an advocate for the feline race, except on general 
principles of juſtice and mercy. A dog is often 
an example to his maſter, and a proper object 

of his love, honour, imitation, and good faith, 
But a cat I take to be, with very rare excep- 
tions indeed, both a traitor and a ſycophant. 
She 1s won to you only by fawnings, and if you 
puniſh her on ever ſo juſt a cauſe, ſhe either 
ſtrikes immediately, or owes you a grudge, the 
unexecuted malice of which ſhe can hold till an 
opportunity of vengeance occurs. Even when 
you 1magine you have gained her affections, ſhe _ 
will deſert you, like a faithleſs lover, and elope 
from your arms. 5 


88 you may not think this the proper 


moment to introduce an anecdote of one f 


theſe inſidious creatures. You may ſuſpect me 
of 1mitating the Grimalkin diſpoſition by ſitting 
down in malice. Were I about to become an 
accuſer it might be ſo : but what I have now to 
mention exhibits no charge, though 1 it wil report 

an dad event, 


10 this very. down of Cleves, which with its 
environs will detain us ſome time longer, I] was 
reſiding with a Pruſſian family, during the time 

olf che fair; which I ſhall paſs over, having 

nothing 
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nothing remarkable to diſtinguiſn it from other 
annual meetings where people aſſemble to ſtare 
at, cheat each other, and divert themſelves, 
and to ſpend the year's ſavings in buying thoſe 
bargains which would have been probably 
better bought at home. One day after dinner, 
as the deſert was juſt brought on the table, the 
- travelling German muſicians,” Who commonly : 
- ply the houſes at theſe times, preſented them- 
ſelves and were ſuffered to play, and juſt as 
they were making their bows for the money 
they received for their harmony, a Bird-catcher, 
who had rendered himſelf famous for edu- 
cating and calling forth the talents of the 
| feathered race, made his appearance, and was 
4 well received by our party, which was numerous 
and benevolent. The muſicians, who had 
heard of this bird-catcher's fame, begged per- 
miſſion to ſtay; and the maſter of the houſe, 
Who had a great ſhare of good nature, in- 
dulged their curiofity : a curioſity, indeed, which 
every body participated : for all that we have 
| heard or ſeen of learned pigs, aſſes, dogs, and 
horſes was ſaid to be extinguiſhed in the won 
derful wiſdom, which blazed in the genius of 
this bird-catcher's canary. The canary was 
produced, and the owner harangued him in the 
following manner, placing him upon his fore- 
finger. Bijou—jewel—you are now in the 
A. i „„ preſence 


- 
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8 preſence of. perſons of great ſagacity and 


honour : take heed you do not, deceive the ex- 


pectations they have conceived of you from the 


world's report: you have got laurels: beware 


their withering, In a word, deport yourſelf like 


the byou—the Jewel—of canary birds, as you 


mad are. 


All * 5 the brd Weed 66 Ben, and, 


indeed, placed himſelf in the true attitude of 
attention, by ſloping his head to the ear of the 
man, and then diſtinctly nodding twice when his 
maſter left off ſpeaking; and if ever nods were 
intelligible and promiſſory, theſe were two of ; 


| them,. 5 


That's good, ſays the maſter, pulling off his | 


hat to the bird. Now then, let us ſee if you are 
2 canary of honour, Give us a tune :—The 


canary ſung. Pſhaw, that's too harſh: 
the note of a raven with a hoarſeneſs upon 


him: ſomething pathetic. The canary whiſtled 


as if its little throat was changed to a lute, Faſter, 


 fays the man, —Slower—vyery well—what a plague 

is this foot about, and this little head.—No 
wonder you are out, Mr. Bijou, when you forget 
your time. That's a jewel. Bravo, bravo, my 
a little man, : | LPS | | 


Al 
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All that he was ordered or reminded of did he 
do to admiration. His head and foot beat time 
humoured the variations both of tone and moye- 
ment; and, © the ſound was a juſt echo to the 
ſenſe,” according to the ſtricteſt laws of poetical, 
and (as it ought to be) of muſical compoſiton— 
Bravo! bravo! re-echoed from all parts of the 
dining-room.— The muſicians ſwore the canary 
was a greater maſter of muſick than any of their 
band. And do you not ſhew your ſenſe of this 
civility, Sir? cries the bird-catcher with an angry 
air. The canary bowed moſt reſpectfully, to the 
great delight of the company. His next atchieve- 
ment was going through martial exerciſe with 
a ſtraw gun, after which, my poor bijou, ſays his 
owner, thou haſt had hard work, and muſt be a 
little weary: a few performances more, and thou 
ſhalt repoſe. Shew the ladies how to make a 
curtſey. e 


The bird here croſſed his taper legs, and ſunk 
and roſe with an eaſe and grace that would have 
put half our ſubſcription aſſembly belles to the 

bluſh— That's my fine bird—and now a bow, 
head and foot correſponding. Here the ſtrip- 
lings for ten miles round London might have 
bluſhed alſo. Let us finiſh with an hornpipe, my 
brave little enen $ Ne BOON it up. keep 
2 155 | | 
The 
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The activity, glee, ſpirit, and accuracy with 
which this laſt order was obeyed, wound up the 

Ane, (in which all the muſicians joined, as 

well with their inſtruments as their clappings) to 

the higheſt pitch of admiration. Bijou, himſelf, 
ſeemed to feel the ſacred thirſt of fame, and 
| ſhook his little plumes, and carolled an Io pear 
that ſounded like the conſcious notes of victory. 


Thou haſt done all my biddings bravely, faid 


the maſter, careſſing his feathered ſervant; now 


then, take a nap while I take thy place. Here- 
upon the canary went into a counterfeit lumber, 
ſo like the effect of the poppied god, firſt ſhutting 
one eye, then the other, then nodding, then drop- 
ping ſo much on one fide, that the hands of ſeveral 
of the company were ſtretched out to ſave him 
from falling, and juſt as thoſe hands approached 
his feathers, ſuddenly recovering and dropping as 
much on the other; at length the ſleep ſeemed to 
flix him in a ſteady poſture ; whereupon the owner 
took him from his finger, and laid him flat upon 


the table, where the man aſſured us he would 


remain in a good found ſleep, while he himſelf 
had the konout to do his beſt to fill up the inter- 
val. Accordingly, after drinking a glaſs of wine, 
(in the progreſs of taking off which, he was 
interrupted by the canary bird ſpringing ſuddenly 
ups to aſſert his right to a ſhare, really putting his 
little 
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little bill into the glaſs, and then laying himſelf 
down to heep again) the owner called him a ſaucy 
fellow, and began to ſhew off his own independ- 
ent powers of entertaining. The forte of theſe 
lay chiefly in balancing with a tobacco pipe, while 
he ſmoked with another, and ſeveral of the poſi- 
tions were ſo difficult to be preſerved, yet main- 
tained with ſuch dexterity, that the general atten- 
tion was fixed upon him. But while he was thus 
exhibiting, an huge black cat, who had been no 
doubt on the watch, from ſome unobſerved corner 
| ſprung upon the table, ſeized the poor canary in 
its mouth, and ruſhed out of the window in 
deſpite of oppoſition. Though the dining- room 
Was emptied in an inſtant, it was a vain purſuit; 
the life of the bird was gone, and its mangled 
body was brought in by the unfortunate owner in 
ſuch diſmay, accompanied by ſuch looks and lan- | 
guage, as muſt have awaked pity in a miſanthrope. : 
He ſpread him half-length over the table, and — 
mourned his canary- bird with the moſt undiſſem- . 1 
bled ſorrow. Well may 1 grieve for thee, poor | 
| Iittle thing; well may I grieve: more than four 
years haſt thou fed from my hand, drank from my 1 
lip, and ſlept in my boſom. I owe to thee m Ii 
ſupport, my health, my ſtrength, and my hap- 
pineſs; without thee what will become of me? 1 
Thou it was who enſured my welcome in the beſt 5 | 
company. It was thy genius only made me wel- | 
SE come. | 
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come. But thy death is a Juſt puniſhment for my 
vanity : had I relied only on thy happy powers, 


| all had been well, and thou hadſt been perched on 
my finger, or lulled in my breaſt at this moment 
but truſting to my own talents, and glorifying 


myſelf in them, a judgment has fallen upon me, 
and thou art dead and mangled on this table. 


Accurſed be the hour I entered this houſe ! and 


more accurſed the deteſtable monſter that killed 
thee !  Accurſed be myſelf, for I contributed. I 


| ought not to have taken away my eyes when thine 
were cloſed in frolic. O, bijou, my deareſt only 


bijou, would I were dead alſo! 


As near as he ſpitit of his diſordered mind can 
be transfuſed, ſuch was the language and ſenti- 
ment of the forlorn birdcatcher ; whoſe deſpair- 


ing motion and frantick air no words can paint. 


He took from his pocket a little green bag of 
faded velvet, and drawing from out of it ſome 
| wool and cotton, that were the wrapping of 
whiſtles, bird calls, and other inſtruments of his 
trade, all of which he threw on the table, „pas in 

| ſcorn,” and making a couch, placed the mutilated 
limbs and ravaged feathers of his * upon it, 
and renewed his lamentations. | 


Theſe were now much ſoftencd, as is ever the 
caſe, when the rage of gricf yields tq its tender- 
| neſs; 
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| neſs; when it is too much overpowered by the 
effect to advert to the cauſe. It is needleſs to 
obſerve to you, that every one of the company 


ſympathized with him. But none more than the i 
band of muſicians, who, being engaged in a pro- 


feſſion that naturally keeps the ſenſibilities more or 
leſs in exerciſe, felt the diſtreſs of the poor bird- 


man with peculiar force. It was really a banquet 
to ſee theſe people gathering themſelves into a 


Enot, and after whiſpering, wiping their eyes, and 
blowing their noſes, de pute one from amongſt 


them to be the medium of conveying into the 


pocket of the bird-man, the very contribution 
they had juſt before received for their own efforts. 


The poor fellow perceiving them, took from the 


pocket the little parcel they had rolled up, and 
brought out with it, by an unlucky accident, 
another little bag, at the ſight of which he was 
extremely agitated ; for it contained the canary 
ſeed, the food of the “ dear loſt companion of 
his art,” There is no giving language to the 


effect of this trifling cireumſtance upon the poor 
fellow; he thre w down the contribution money 


that he brought from his pocket along with it, 


not with an ungrateful but with a deſperate hand. 


He opened the bag, which was faſtened with red 
tape, and taking out ſome of the ſeed put it to 


the very bill of the lifeleſs bird, exclaiming— 


No, poor bijou, no,—thou can'ſt not peck any 


. bo more 


„den * ages 
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more out of this hand, that has been thy feeding 
place fo many years—thou can'ſt remember how 

happy we both were when I bought this bag 


full for thee. Had it been filled with gold thou 


had'ft deſerved it. It ſhall be filled and with 


gold, ſaid the maſter of the houſes. if I could 


| afford 1 It, 8 x | FE 


© The good' wit roſe hem ki ſear, which had 
long been uneaſy to him, and gently taking the 
bag, put into it ſome ſilver; ſaying, as he handed 


it to his neareſt neighbour, who will refuſe to 
follow my example? it is not a ſubſcription for 


mere charity, it is a tribute to one of the rareſt 


things in the whole world; namely, to real feeling, 
in this ſophiſtical, pretending, parating age. If 
ever the paſſion of love and gratitude was in the 
| heart of man, it is in the heart of that unhappy 


ſellow, and whether the object that calls out ſuch 


feelings be bird, beaſt, fiſh, or man, it js alike 


virtue and—ought to be rewarded—ſaid his next 
| neighbour, putting into the bag his quota. It is 
ſuperfluous to tell you that after the ſeed had been 
raken wholly away, and put very delicately out of 


the poor man's ſight, every body moſt chearfully 
contributed to make up a purſe, to repair, as 


much as money could, the bird- man's loſs. The 
laſt perſon applied to, was a very beautiful 
German young lady, who as ſhe placed her 
bounty 


ß . 
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bounty into the bag, cloſed it immediately after, 
and bluſhed. As there are all forts of bluſnes 
(at leaſt one to every action of our lives that is 
worth any characteriſtick feeling, ſuppoſing the 
actor can feel at all), Suſpicion would have 
thought this young lady, who was ſo anxious to 
conceal her gift, gave little or nothing; but Can- 
dour who reaſons in a different manner, would 
ſuppoſe what was really the caſe—that it was a 
| bluſh not of avarice and deception, but of bene⸗ 
volence graced by modeſty. Curioſity, however, 
caught the bag, opened it, and turned out its 
contents, amongſt which was à golden ducat, that; 
by its date and brightneſs, had been hoarded, 
Ah ha, faid Curioſity, who does this belong to, 
I wonder ? Guilt and innocence, avarice and 
benignity, are alike honeſt in one point ; fince : 
they all in the moment of attack, by ſome means 
or another, diſcover what they wiſh to conceal. 
There was not in the then large company a fingle 
perſon, who could not have exclaimed to this- 
young lady, with affurance of the truth Ihou art 
lde women! There was no denying the fact; it 
was written on every feature of her enchanting. 
face. She ſtruggled, however, with the accuſa- 
tion almoſt to tears, bur they were ſuch tears, as 
would have given luſtre to the fineſt eyes in the 
world, for they gave luſtre to her's, and would 
have added effulgence to a ray of the ſun. es 
L 2 e 
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Well then, if no body elſe will own this neg-. 
lected ducat, cried the maſter of the houſe, Who 


8 was uncle to the lady above-mentioned, I will: 


| whereupon he took jt from the heap, and ex- 
changed it for two others, which enriched the 
5 collection. 1 Is 


While he buſineſs of the heart was thus carry- 
ing on, the poor birdman, who was the occaſion 
and object of it, was at firſt divided by contrary 
emotions of pain and pleaſure : his eye ſometimes 
directed to the maſſacred canary, and ſometimes 
to the company: at length generoſity proved the 
ſtronger emotion, and grief ebbed away. He 
| had loſt a bird, but he had gained the goodwill of 
many human beings. That bird, it is true, was 
his pride and ſupport, but this was not the criſis 
any longer to bewail its fate. He accepted the 
contribution purſe, by one means or another filled 
like the fack of Benjamin, even to the brim, and 
bowed but ſpoke not; then folding up the corpſe 
of the canary in its wool and cotton ſhroud, de- 
| parted with one of thoſe looks, that the moment 
it is ſeen it is felt an 2d underſtood; but for which, 
being too powerful for deſcription, no language 
has, yet been provided. On going out he beck- 
oned the muſicians to follow. They did fo, 
ſtriking a few chords that would have graced the 
| funeral of Juliet. or” very foul purſued the 
1 ſounds . 
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ſounds, and ſo did my feet. I haſtened to the 
outer door, and ſaw the bird-man contending 
about returning the money, which the founders of 


the benevolence—for ſuch were che muſicians 
i had ſubſcribed, 


1 re nothing to add to this Gleaning, but a 
piece of reden that belongs to it; the very 
next morning I was witneſs to two traits of tho 

heart of the maſter of the manſion where theſe 
tranſactions had paſt. A nobler minded man 
lived not— Alas, he is no more. On my coming 
down to breakfaſt the day after, I ſaw the foot- 
man departing with the cat who killed the bird, not, 
aid the gentleman, to put her to death for an act 
that was natural to her; but-to put her where I 
know ſhe will be out of my ſight; tor I never 
could look at her again without being reminded | 
of the moſt uncomfortable part of yeſterday's 
adventure: Poor bijou! J have not a doubt but 
all we have done atones but ſcantily for the loſs of 
ſuch a friend. Juſt as he ſaid this, the niece, 
whoſe perſon and mind I have already particu- 
Harized, came into the breakfaſt room: And now, 
aid the old gentle man, to finiſh this bulineſs : | 
Lock ye, Henrietta, gave you this new ducat to 
lay out at the fair in any manner you liked beſt; 
and though I think the way in which you diſpoſed 
of it the very beſt you could have choſen—nay 
L 3 Na 
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no more bluſhing—1 think it never ought to go 
out of our family; for do you know that I have 
taken it into my old ſuperſtitious head that the 
bleſſing of the Giver of all good will ſtay with us 
while ſuch à ducat remains amongſt us. I there- 
fore bought it back cheaply with two others. Age 
is ſuperſtitious, you know, my dear. Indulge 
me then, love, and take care of it while I live, 
after which it ſhall be your's—and in the mean 
time, that you may not loſe your fairing, in this 
little purſe are ten others, that, though not ſo 
diſtinguiſhed by what, to my old heart, is more 
precious than the gold of Ophir, may ſerve well 
Dong ING common purpoſes of life. 


Much of this was ſpoken with tender difficulty, 
and the gift was received with more: but ſhe 
loved the hand which in the firſt inſtance had 
enabled her to be generous too well not to reward 
it. Was not this, indeed, an illuſtration of the 
virtue of the man of Roſs, Who 


% Did good, yet b/y/b'd to find it fame.” - 


To apologize tq you for this ſtory, as J have ſaid 
on former occaiions, would be to inſult you and 
myſelf, I rather expect your thanks. Adieu. 


LETTER 
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LETTER IXVI. 
To THE SAME. 


Amxv you tell me I am not diſappointed, 
I have your thanks. Under ſuch encourage- 
ments, I reſume the pen with alacrity. It is in- 
conſiſtent with the plan of | this correſpondence to 
ſet down a formal liſt of roads or routes, or to 
preſent a meagre catalogue of cities, towns and 
villages. When you are at a centrical place, as 
Cleves, for inſtance, you can ſcarcely take an un- 
pleaſant courſe in ſuch a Duchy, and if you are 
diſpoſed to make the tour of Weſtphalia, on. a 
plan of pleaſure, or health, it is nearly immaterial - 
whether from this its capital, you yerge towards 
the South, or to the Weſt, the Faſt, or the 
North; ſo abundant are the beauties on every 
ſide. But, previous to a more extenſive excur- 
ſion, there are in reſerve for the deliberate traveller 
à great variety of rural beauties, which lie entirely 
out of the ordinary track, and which are, there- 
fore, generally paſt, not only unſeen, but unheard 
of. To ſome of theſe I ſhall direct you, becauſe 
they deſerve your attention, and will, probably, 
never otherwiſe have it. A ſtranger no ſooner 
gains Cleves, than he ſets off for Duſſeldorf, 
Maeſtricht, Aix-la-Chapelle, or Spa; and all the 
3 2 
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ſweet fide ſcenery, and enchanting villages behind 
are left neglected, becauſe they do not happen to 
lie in the broad high road of a large town: and ta 
drive from one large town to another ſeems to be 
one of the grand reſolutions of modern travel. 
For this reaſon ] preſume it is, that a real lover of 
the ſtill ſmall voice of nature may reſide in an out- 
of- the- -way village, in any part of the Dutch, 
Pruſſian, or German dominions, and never fo 
much as hear it mentioned, even amongſt the fra- 
ditions of the place, that an Engliſh traveller had 
ſojourned therein for a ſingle day. Hence—to 
| ſpeak only of the hundreds of deliciouſly- ſequeſ- 
tered ſpots, that are ſituated in the neighbourhood 
of Arnheim, and of Nimeguen, one way, and of 
 Cleves and Emeric another—you may as well look 
for the Emperor of Morocco as for an elegant 
foreigner, or any reſident foreigner at all, except 
here and there a raggling family, whom neceſſity 
hath driven into retreat. But whether obſerved 
or not by the duſt-loving eyes of vanity and 
faſhion, nature goes ſilently and bloomingly on. 
J would recommend you, my friend, and all other 
of her genuine admirers, to ſeek her in the agree- 
able country of Kuyh, in the little principality of 
Boxmeer, and in the enchanting bounds cf Pruſſian 
Guelderland. All ef theſe, indeed, poſſeſs beau- 
ties, that to be won, mult be wooed; for they are 
ſeveral leagues out of the common, or, if you 
ple aſe, 
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pleaſe, of the faſhionable track: but then they are in 
the direct road to nature, and their paths are peace. 


I performed the whole tour of Pruſſian Guelder- 


land on foot, and I know not the period of my life 
that has been ſo truly paſtoral. 1 ſtopped at every | 


town and village, and verily think I ſhould have 
been welcome at every houſe. You are convinced 


of the general fertility of the ſoil by the abundant : 
fleeces of the ſheep; and of .the ſalubrity of the 


air by the florid countenances of the People. 


Though the country muſt, in a general view, be 


called level, it is turniſhed with great variety. 


Long, meandering green lanes, pleaſant inter- 


ſperſed thickets, principally of fir and oak, Arca- 
dian-looking cottages, all in the beſt repair ; vene- 
rable caſtles, an infinity of towers, ſteeples, ſpires, 
convents and ancient abbeys ; meadow-grounds, 


often compacted into little verdant incloſures, often 


expanded into ſpacious fields; the whole fertilized 


by delicious ſtreams, fed by their parent flood, the 


Maiſe, which, were it near my natal banks, would 


become a rival to the T hames—all theſe attracting 5 
objects diverſify the view. It muſt be owned that 
a league of uniformly dreary heath ground fre- 


quently intervenes; but even this is relie ved by 
herds, flocks, and ſhepherds ; and, by the power 


of contraſt, the ſterility becomes a not unintereſt- 


ing object 1 in a traveller S picture. 5 £ 
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For the inhabitants, I ſcruple not to propoſe 
them, in addition to my former obſervations, 
amongſt the- models of imitation for the good 
people of England, in point of pleaſantry, and 
uſeful courteſy. I ſhould be worſe than unge- 
nerous, I ſhould be ungrateful, were I to refuſe 
them their merits on this head. In the courſe of 
one day's rambling, as if deſtiny had planned it 
on purpole to ſhew me ſome ſpecimens of real 


_  wurbanity, amongſt a ſet of perſons who had cer. 


tainly never ſtudied it as an art of politeneſs, but 
cultivated jt as a gift of nature, I was bleſt with 
the happy faculty of loling my way frequently, 
As I paſſed along from a little village called 
Geyſteren, to another named Venrai, a ſhepherd, 
perceiving me long before I ſaw him, came 
running to aſſure me that I was cut of all tracks, 
and then enquiring my deſtination, attended me 
on my way, till it was too direct for any one, 
but a man who deviates by deſign, to miſs. His 
ſheep-dog quarrelled with my little ſpaniel, and 

the ſhepherd, deſirous to teach him ſome of his 
own good manners, held him by the collar, and 
harangued him on the ſubject of rudeneſs to 
ſtrangers; during which eloquence he growled 
vet more, as croſs creatures generally do when 
forced to hear good advice, By that happy 

knack of getting into a wrong road with which 
I am gifted, I was obliged to aſk for the right juſt 
at 
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at fun-ſetting. I ſaw a peaſant at his door. Pray, 
friend, is this the way to Venrai ?—< This is the 
firſt houſe that belongs to quite a different town, 
Sir. You are a mile further to the left than you 
6 ought to be.” Off ſet my peaſant without ſaying 
another word, and did not ſtop till we had gained 
the firſt houſe of the hamlet J had enquired for. 
« You muſt now go right ont, Sir,” ſaid the guide, 
and, before I had time to thank or reward him, he 
was out of fight, 


1 in the day I had enquired of an ancient 
woman, on her way to the church, the road to a 
little village called Vel, on the banks of the 
Maiſe. She informed me, but ſuſpecting * might 
not underſtand her, ſhe ſtood, unaſked, till I had 
taken the right path. The good woman then 
went away ſatisfied that ſhe had done me a ſervice. 
By a ſort of characteriſtick fatality, I made the 
| ſecond turning the reverſe of my information. 
e To the right about, Sir,” quoth the old 
woman, who eſpied me from another place, 
where ſhe had made a ſtand. You, my friend, 
who know my methods, will not wonder to hear 
that J followed the impulſe which Jed me to run 
acroſs the fields, purely to take hold of her hand, 
and give her the thanks of my heart. By an 
impulſe no leſs genuine, and, perhaps, more 
generous, ſhe went back to my g ground with me, 


5 . and 
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and would not leave me till ſhe had made, as one 
would have thought, another miſtake impoſſible. 


Yet I contrived it. The betwiching ſtory of 
Marmontel's ſhepherdeſs of the Alps, which I 
read to relieve a long walk over a heath, con- 
ducted me, juſt at the termination of the ſaid 
heath, and of the faid ſtory, into a farmer's 
| yard. Being Sabbath-day, the farmer was re- 
galing himſelf with folded arms, and a ſhort pipe 
in his mouth. Suppoſing I had buſineſs with him, 
he conducted me into his houſe, which was ſurely 
hop by the. goddeſs of Propreté— neatneſs—if 
ſuch a divinity there be. I explained, and 
apologiſed, He ſmiled, and thanked me.— _ 
te But you muſt be weary, Sir ; repoſe, and 
refreſh.” In an inſtant, as if by magick, the 
table was ſpread; and ſo white a cloth, bread, 
butter, and milk ſo good, and a velcome ſo 
cordial, that I muſt beg of you, if ever you | 
make the tour of Pruſſian Guelderland to attempt 
wandering, by happy negligence, or, if that fails 
you, by well-timed contrivance, into a farmer's 
yard; no matter where, as this man 18 but a 
ſpecimen of his countrymen, _ 


Nor were theſe examples of urbanity all. At 
noon on the ſame day, I was reſcued from the 
molt imminent danger, by a good- natured fellow, 
who 
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| 
who informed me I was making the beſt of my | 
way into a quagmire. Nor is this courteſy con- "Y | 
fined to the peaſantry, It extends to all claſſes. 
At no great diſtance from my proper path, I was 
attracted by a magnificent caſtle, and, relying on 
the courteous, general character of the country, I. 
entered its venerable and awe-inſpiring gate. 
The family were at Liege. The domeſtick chap-- 
lain only remained at home. He was ſaying grace, 
and croſſing himſelf, juſt as I entered his apart- 
ment.—Pardon the #il-timed viſit of a curious 
Engliſh ſtranger—was my opening ſpeech. 
« Welletimed, I hope it will prove, as I am ſure 
it is welcome,“ was his reply, riſing from his 
ſeat, and placing me in it. I had already, in 
my kind of running way, taken refreſhments at 
half a dozen cottages ; an apple at one, a cake 
at another, a cordial at a third, and fo on; but 
the good chaplain © fo gaily preſs'd and ſmil'd,“ 
as he fer a clean cover, napkin, ſilver fork, 
and ſpoon, before me, I could not bur accept the 
invitation. After our repaſt, learning the object 
of my viſit, he made with me the tour of the 
chateau, which, had it been inſpected by a critick 
in paintings, pictures, and an amateur of Gothic 
architecture, would have been the journey of a 
day. In our way back to his room, we paſſed 
into a very noble garden, with the fruits and 
flowers of which he loaded my pockets and 
2 5 8 hands; 
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hands ; and when, after a parting glaſs of wine; 
I left the apartment in which I had firſt ſeen him, 
—* Remember, Sir, this has been parſon's fare; 
the next viſit you make, the owners of the 
caſtle; whom I fo faintly repreſent, and who are 
to be here to-night, will do you more honour.” 

The name of this fine caftle is Wel, on the Weſt 
fide of a very pictureſque little Pruſſian village, 
upon the banks, and almoſt upon the brims of the 
Rhine, that majeſtic river, which; you know, 
common geography tells you, and truly tells, 
riſes from two ſprings in the Alps, and runs North 
to the lake of Conſtance, then Weſt to Baſil; 
- afterwards North between Swabia and Alface, 
then paſſing through the Palatinate, the Electo- 
rate, and the Duchy of Cleves, at laſt enters the 
Netherlands, five miles below Cleves, where it 
becomes broad and rapid. The direct courſe of 
this noble river is above five hundred miles; it is 
generally one quarter, and, in ſome places, half 
a mile broad, and from one and a half to ſeven 
fathoms in depth. It is navigable to Baſil in 
Switzerland, which is four hundred miles, by long 
boats with round bottoms, which commonly go at 
the rate of four miles an hour, and, in theſe, 
| paſſengers are conveyed at the eaſy rate of one 
ſtiver one penny—for five miles: but the navi- 
gation of the Rhine, like that of the Danube, is 
mterrupted by nine cataracts, the principal of 
h which 
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which is at Shaffhauſan, in Switzerland, where the 
whole river falls from an height of ſcventy- five 
feet. But what is there in the whole of this de- 
{ctiption, my friend, that fills the imagination, or 
warms the heart, like the philanthropy of the 
chaplain of the caſtle? The ſimple ſtream of 
good will, that flowed from his bounty to me, 
indicated a ſoul, whoſe * genial current” had it 
not been checked by more obſtructions than the 

cataracts of the Danube, or the Rhine, would 
have fertilized and enriched more than thoſe 

mighty waters. I have purſued the courſe of 

both theſe rivers, for many a beautiful league. 
1 have gazed, with all the fondneſs of a real 
lover of nature, and, with ſomething of a poet's 
eye, on their numerous objects. I have painted, 
with an ardent pencil, ſome of their landſcapes; 
L have often wondered and admired, but never yet 
did I ſee, or feel, on their boſoms, or on their 
banks, unleſs proceeding from fimilar ſources 

the ſources of philanthropy—any thing fo rouch- 
ing as the little ſcenery of an hour, in and about 

the Chateau of Wel, {0 true it is that 


ec An honeſt man's the 1050 1 work of God.“ 


Bur, alas, Ferns, according to her caprices, is 
either the laviſh fountain that feeds the ſtream of 
human benevolence, or the ſtupendous and im- 
moveable cataract, that contracts its courſe, and 


a : Circumſcribes 
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circumſcribes its power. Of our Pruſſian prieſt, 
J have only further to ſay, that every look, word, 
and action, proved his liberality and his fincerity. 
And J have not a doubt that 


«© Heaven bas as large a tecompench beftow'd” 


in the teftimony of his own conſcience, Friends 
he ought to have in abundance, but he has gained 
one more, while there is the breath of life in the 

Author. Nay, Iam willing to extend the date of 
my gratitude towards him beyond the grave; for | 
if any thing that hath been done in this ſublunary 
ſphere 15 worthy to be remembered in another, it 
is ſurely the fair deeds, and authors of a generoſity, 
that is free from being polluted by the droſſy 

materials of the preſent world. If fo, what a 
claim has the unbought, and unſullied act of this 
blameleſs prieſt on the memory of your friend, 
when his powers of recollection ſhall be im- 
mortal! Since the day on which I received the 
bounty I have not ſeen the benefator, but I 
often pleaſe myſelf by reflecting that my ſenſe of 
his goodneſs will be amongſt the ſacred pleaſures 
that I may reaſonably. hope ſhall not * quit me 
when | die. 


We muſt not take leave of the Rhine till I have 
mentioned the amuſement in reſerve for you, on 


the borders of that imperial river. The continual 


commerce 
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commeree and paſſage of people over the different 
ferries of that, as well as its neighbour, the Maiſe, 
is very diverting; and, though you ſometimes 
| ſeem in a country here, if one of the villages 
vas emptied of its inhabitants, they would ſcarcely | 
fill a boat, you will perceive multitudes almoſt 
every half hour, during the Summer, pouring 
in ſhoals to the ſtrand. I was much entertained 
in a ramble I made to the pretty village of Elton, 
which is in the neighbourhood of Cleves, and one 
of the moſt diſtinguiſhed beauties of the Duchy, 
part ſtanding upon an almoſt Cambrian-looking | 


mountain, and part in a delightful valley. It is 


ſituate on the other fide of the Lower Rhine, on 
paſſing which, I found myfelf in the Pont Volant 
_ —Flying-bridge-boat—with, at leaſt, an hundred 
people, the greater part of whom were ſinging 
hymns, pſalms; and Ave-Marias, in chorus. 
Never did I behold ſuch a collection of ſorrowful 
countenances, nor, hear ſuch a concert of ſolemn 
cries: and I ſhould have been juſtified in ſuppoſing 
the whole party to be mad, had I not been told 
they were only penitential. They were Pruſſian 
peaſants come from their pilgrimage to Kaveler, a 
village - where I may uſe the word millions, in 
| ſpeaking of the numbers which yearly receives 
the homage of the German people, of all ranks 
and ſexes. It is the Mecca of this quarter of the 


globe. The groupe in queſtion were juſt come 
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from a  confaltion of their fan and were filled 
with compunction, or with conſcious abſolution; 
and as the firſt or laſt of theſe operated, they were 
ſunk to the duſt with ſhame, or treading in air 


wich joy. On their landing, they formed them- 


_ . ſelves into two bands, ſinging in proceſſion, and 
with their hats off, I obſerved them all the way 
from Elton-in-the-Vale to Elton-on-the-Hill, and 
never beheld ſo moving a curioſity. Nevertheleſs, 
a ſmall circumftance happened, that, for a mo- 
ment, diſconcerted the gravity of their progreſs. 
In aſcending the ſteep, one of the penitents made 
a falſe ſtep, and came down in ſo unlucky a way, 
that Religion herfelf muſt have ſmiled, as, indeed, 

the did, in the perſons of thoſe her ſterneſt, and 
perhaps trueſt votaries: for there is a certain 
ſpark of waggery in human nature that can no 
more help the force · of ridicule, on the fight of a 
ludicrous object, than hunger can reſiſt appeaſing 
appetite, when the means are in its power. And 
this fall was ludicrous enough, being, indeed, an 
expoſure of what has by proſcription, and by 
habit, been long conſidered as the moſt ridiculous 
part of human nature; at leaſt the one that has 
been moſt ſubject and obnoxious to ridicule. 
The poor penitent, indeed, would, I believe, 
have laughed herſelf, but that ſhe looked on 
her fall as a judgment, and ſo contented 
herſelf with doubling her Ave- Marias, and 
continuing 


3 
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continuing the proceſſion vith more. zeal than 


ever. 


I will not trouble you with a long lift of reli- 


gious miracles believed to be wrought by the 
Virgin in favour of the good Catholicks that 


reſort to Kaveler. However great theſe may be, 


the preſent race of French certainly have no faith 
in them; but on the contrary, when the armies of 
the Republick took poſſeſſion of this place, the 


plunder was not only carried to the holy altars, 


but to the ſacred figure itſelf. ' The ſhrine was 
ſtripped of all its long collected treaſures, and, as. 
| ſcarcely any votary viſited it empty handed, theſe 


were immenſe : beſides which, a rigorous contri- 


| bution was levied on the inhabitants; an exorbitant 


ſupply of ſtockings, boots, | ſhoes, blankets, 


muſkets, &c. for the army was inſiſted on; the 


image of the Virgin was ſacrilegiouſſy polluted, 
and that of the Saviour of the world very nar- 


rowly eſcaped the mock ceremony of the guillo- 


tine; the modern Iſraelites, however, repeated 


their unhallowed practice, which I think I have 
before mentioned ſomewhere, of placing the red 


cap of licentiouſneſs on its head, and writing on 


its ſide, as reſolving to refuſe even the Son of 5 
God his title, Voila, notre ci- devant Seigneur. — 


Behold he who was formerly our Lord. His 


facred head was ranſomed at no ſmall coſt; 


= When 
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When this place was retaken by the Auſtrians, 

the viſits of congratulation and condolence drew 
| together an almoſt incalculable multitude of ſup- 

plicants, from every quarter of the German Em- 
pire. Perhaps, the devotion on that occaſion 
muſt go into ſome exceſſes ; but I leave you to 
judge whether the extreme of pence” ee 
Fe is the evil moſt to be bam 


The Jay base this I ſtrolled ſome leagues 
farther into the country, and being overtaken by 
one of thoſe paſſing ſhowers, which in ſpring 
time collect, drop, and diſperſe almoſt. in the 

ſame inſtant, I took ſhelter in a road-fide hut, in 

which I caught the labourers juſt ſitting down to 

dinner. There were thirteen perſons, including 

the maid ſervant, who having ſet the food on the 
table, took her chair amongſt them. Their 
re paſt conſiſted of nothing but one very large 
diſh of potatoes, for which they returned God, 
both before and after eating, as much, poſſibly 
more thanks than he receives from many of 
his creatures, on whom he beſtows the richeſt. 
delicacies of his creation. It was truly a pic- 
ture, and a very beautiful one, drawn by the 
faithful hand of nature, of ſocial happineſs and 
religious decency, for which the peaſantry of 
Germany are remarkable amidſt the heavy 
dutics and toils of life. I have only given you 
| a ſingle 
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a ſingle. ſpecimen of an univerſal and invariable 
ee e | 5 


Wich reſpect to government, all kings and 
high authorities will have, at leaſt, an equal 
number of enemies and friends. Of the former, 


the preſent Pruſſian monarch has his ſhare; and 


yet, as far, at leaſt, as the interior regulation of 


his kingdom is concerned, there ſeems very little 


juſt cauſe of complaint. Where a ſtanding army . 


is enormous and perpetual, there muſt be pro- 


portionate levies on ſome part of the people, 
to ſupport that diviſion of the citizens that take 
up arms in protection of the reſt.” 'Yet I know 
not the part of the earth, where more Hberty ; 
of ſpeech or action is indulged than in the 


Pruſſian territories. Political ſubjects are, indeed, 


forbidden, but this, as uſual, only gives edge 
to the deſire of doing what is inhibited: ac- 


cordingly the monarch is cut up and carved at 
every publick table in Prufſia, with as "much 
freedom of abuſe as even a modern patriot: could 


well deſire. The eaſe with which the | /ittle 
folks appear to live, notwithſtanding the exac- 


tion of royal rights, might be envied by the great = 


folks of any nation. Their houſes and cottages 
are actually overſtocked, crouded with furniture; 


and although there is little or no ſotting in the 


common publick houſes, each ordinary beer-houſe, 
N 3 EE I am 
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I am convinced, contains double the quantity of 
pots, glaſſes, china, &c. which would be neceſ- 
fary to equip an Engliſh kitchen. In ſhort, the 
only miſery- ſtruck houſes to be ſeen in Pruſſia, or 
generally ſpeaking in the German empire, are thoſe 
of the nobility and gentry in declining circum- 
ſtances, In their abodes, indeed, your generous 
heart would in vain ſeek for the comforts and ac- 
commodations of the peaſantry. Diſmantled 
caſtles, chateaus in decay without, and nearly 
empty within, tawdry beds, time or moth- eaten 
tapeſtry, ruſty armories, broken pillars, and every 
ſign of high birth in low circumſtances, are exhi- 
| bited to your aching fight. Yet the labour and 
difficulty with which the proprietors of theſe frag- 
ments endeavour to conceal theſe diſtreſſes is won- 
derful. To ſuch as have feeling hearts it is even 
pitiable. They keep up the family carriage, the 
family train of domeſticks, and the family liveries, 
* Which are overloaded with ornament, and almoſt 
| ſtarve themſelves to feed their vanity. Hence 
on a going-out day, the magnificence of which is 
the economy, the almoſt famine of a month, a 
paſſing ſpectator would miſtake gaiety for hap- 
pineſs, and grandeur as only a ſuperfluity of 
_ wealth, But never could it more truly be ſaid, 
that © all which glitters is not gold.” All this 
inconvenience and indigence ariſes from the cruel 
| neceſſity they are under to preſerve the ways of 
| men 
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men of family without the means. A Pruſſian 
gentleman may not, conſiſtently with anceſtral 
dignity, enter into any ſort of profitable com- 


merce to eke out a ſlender patrimony; for trade, 


though it might enrich the pocket, is thought 
very much to impoveriſn the blood; on which 
account theſe martyrs to family honours go half 
naked, and more than half unfed. And while the 

proprietors of a few miſerable and mortgage- eaten 
acres are ſtarving. upon their inhefited pittance, 
and are right honourably in want of the neceſſaries 


of life, the plebeians, who are not forbidden to make 


their blood ſtill poorer in order to preſerve its 
purity, may carry on all the gainful arts without 
any other loſs than the chance of being ſtarved 4 
N Upon principles of erk. breeding. Wy 


The little a ber of. 8 about ſeven 
leagues from Cleves, and five from Nimeguen, 
has claim to much of your attention. It is ſingu- 
larly ſituated : it is only a ſhort mile diſtant from 
a part of Holland. You are but to ferry acroſs 
the Maiſe, and you are in Pruſſia, On the other | 
ſide of a ſmall hamlet, you are in the dominions 
of the Emperor. To the right and left about a : 
league you are in two diſtinct Signiories, and in 
itſelf it is a principality ſo abſolute, that life and 
death are in the power of the reigning Prince, 

who is of the illuſtrious houſe of Hollenzollen, 
| M4: and 
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and whoſe diſpoſition makes his deſpotick power 
a mere ſhadow of authority; for he is the parent 
of the people, and they enjoy all the privileges of 
an happy Re publick. Vet even in this little well- 
governed ſtate, there are patriots who have been 
once viſited and plundered by the French; yet 
| who are ſtill wiſhing the return of thoſe 1 ravages, 
How unaccountable ! - 
The Boxmeer farmers cultivate a moſt beautiful 
fred they call parcette, which yields two crops in 
the ſeaſon, and the after one is generally the beſt. 
The verdure is more exquifite than any thing I 1 
have ever ſeen: it reſembles in figure our wheat 
when very young, but ſurpaſſes it abundantly 
in colour. The cows prefer it to graſs; and return 
for it moſt excellent butter. 


There are two Carmellte Colon in Boxmeer, . 
one of which is for women. This latter I gleaned: 
the other has nothing glean-worthy. At the gate 
of the Convent for the men, I met a gentleman 
with whom I had been formerly acquainted : he 
appeared very penſive, and begged I would defer 
my viſit to the Convent till the next day, and take 
my coffee at his houſe. I attended him. On our 
way to his villa, he told me that the object of his viſit 
at the Convent was to converſe with the ſuperior 
on the ſubject of his niece, who was to enter upon 
bes hey 
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her noviciate the next day. © You remember 
' Fanchette, © perhaps, Sir, the handſome girl 
whom on your former viſit to this village, you 
uſed to call the Boxmeer Bloſſom. Her ſiſter if 
you reeolle& had buried herſelf alive ; for you 
knew my opinion on the ſubje&—ſome little time 
before you left us—and to-morrow ſhe finiſhes 
| her career, by taking the veil. So that 1 ſhall 
| loſe both my domeſtick comforts for ever without 
any hope of ſeeing them again; and you know 
how dear their company was to me, eſpecially 
fince my ſon continues a profligate, and has 
deſerted. me.” —I was both affected and ſurpriſed | 
at this intelligence; for the Boxmeer- Bloſſom | 
was freſh in my remembrance, and 1 recolle&t the 
regret with which I ſaw her ſiſter purſue the 
fancy ſhe had taken on encloſing herſelf, This 
latter, indeed, was ſomewhat of a penſive caſt, 
and had, if I may ſo ſay, a bias to ſecluſion, with 
the ſuppoſed incitement of a tender diſappoint- 
ment: but the former was gay by nature, even to 
eccentricity, and was addreſſed by the man of her 
heart, with the ſanction of her uncle, who was 
both able ine illng of unite fortune mere. 


On entering the Gonk s houſe, we were told by 

a fervant that Fanchette was gone on a circuit to 
her neighbours to pay them her eternal adieus, 
8 hut left word that ſhe mould return to. make her 
uncle's, 
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uncle's coffee. She performed her promiſe with 
ſo much exactneſs that as the words uncle's coffee 
were pronounced, ſhe was almoſt in the act of 
pouring it out. Her air had loſt none of its 
pleaſantry, her features none of their beau: ſne 
was ſtill the Bloſſom of Boxmeer, | 


1 will relieve you again fo: the be 5 


iteration of ſays I, ſays he, and ſays 2 by 
giving you our chat in dialogue. 5 


Und. 1 began to fear, Fanchette, that you 

| would have been ſeduced from my coffee table on 
this, alas, laſt evening, by ſome of your young 
| campanjans, | 


Merce. 0 fie! how could you think ſo? though 
every body aſked me, and on refuſal, would have 

| accompanied me here, but there was ſo much 
weeping and wailing about nothing, that I really 
| begged of them to ſtay at home. 


Autbor. Nothing * you call 1 my Bloſſom, to 
know one of their friends is Soing out of the 
world to-morrow morning | Fa 


Miece. Ah ha, Sir, fo you are come back, 
Why, really, by all your regrets, one would 
think I was already at the point of death, and 


going 


- 
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going to be buried. —It is as vain, 1 ſuppoſe, ta | 
tell you as I have told others, that 1 am going to 
be happier than I have yet ever been. | 


Und. Bur is it not boch death and burial Oo 
Author I aſk the fame queſtion. 5 


N ee. And I make juſt the ſame anſwer that | 
I have already made to hundreds; but as you are 
reſolved to have it fo, my death let it be. I hope, 
however, Sir, you will do me the honour to aſſiſt 
at my funeral. I will preſent you with a ticket 
of admiſſion to the ceremony. And in the mean 


time, as I have a great deal to do, and as you muſt 


conſider all my worldly affairs are to be ſettled 
to-night, we muſt make haſte and get the coffee 
over. 


Abo; What i is yer omitted then? I ſhall be 
ſorry to loſe your . 


| Niece. That 8 wy ien ; but you 3 : 
that when I am to be buried 1 ina few N 50 
takes ſome little time to prepare o one's ſelf. 


Soon alive his fs fade her ach bar in a few 
minutes came back to beg I would indulge her 
with a moment's converſation i in the garden. 46 T 

-6- remember 


f. 
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remember you. perfedtly,” ſaid ſhe, „“ and feel | 
uncomfortable - that you ſhould imagine I treat 
lightly the act I am about to do: but, beſides | 
that, from my very inmoſt ſoul, I look upon as 
a feſtival what my friends call a funeral, I love 
my uncle moſt dearly, though he continues to 
oppoſe my happineſs in the only point wherein 
it conſiſts ; and as I cannot reſiſt his tears, though 
Tcan his arguments, I have no other way but an 
apparent unconcern. Comfort him, therefore, 
as the laſt favour I entreat of you; perſuade him 
to reconcile himſelf to "oy "OR? wy 
N Ru” Fr Nen 
She hereupon gave me her hand, and waving it 
ſo as to forbid reply, went ſmiling out of the 
ga den, and Ong: her chamber. Wen 


The next morning ſhe roſe the frond 4 in the 
| Houſe, Ar ] am uſually the firſt of every family, 

go where I will, from a long-indulged habit of 
e enjoying the cool, the fragrant hour,” we had 


another ſhort zete-g-tete, in which ſhe informed 


me ſhe had juſt come from taking an everlaſting 
leave of a feather- bed, ſheets, and ſhift, which 
were to be exchanged for very oppoſite pieces 
of furniture. The ceremony of throwing away 
her dreſs cap; and all its plumery, as a ſign of 
her renouncing the vanities of the world, was 


Rill 
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ſtill to be performed, as had 1 been 


ſettled. 


Her deportment was more aweful than on the 
former day; but her attempered air, and ſober 
ſtep, took nothing from her perſonal attractions. 


1 ſoon loſt ſight of her, on a promiſe to attend 
her in her laſt moments. She ſaid the neceſſity, 
as well as the time of aſſumed vivacity, was now 
paſt; but that ſhe felt a wiſh I ſhould gratify my 
_ curioſity, and again recommended her good uncle 
to my care, obſerving that, though he was too 
fond of the world, he was one of the worthieſt 
| perſons in it. She then departed for the convent, 
which, indeed, almoſt joined to her uncle's 
houſe, and I found that the ceremony wort eg | 
in two hours. 


| You will perceive that I had an intereſt in 
becoming witneſs to a ſcene like this; and I feel, 
Waile I write, that you are not without a wiſh to 
receive a faithful account of it. Depend upon it 
then in my next. In the Interval, and always, 
your wiſhes are mine. | 


LETTER 
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LETTER LXVIL 
10 THE SAME. | 


. Jos: UST as 1 was s entering into reflections on 
the ſubject of my laſt, and had brought myſelf 
to believe, that every individual ought to be the 
architect of his or her own happineſs, ſeeing the 
ideas about it were as different as men's minds, 
features and underſtandings ; the bereaved uncle 
came down ſtairs in deep mourning. The idea of 
an interment had ſettled itſelf in his ſoul, and he 
indulged it. I could perceive he had been weep- 
ing, and that it was not only the “ cuſtomary ſuit 
of ſolemn black” which he had put on. He took 
me by the hand, after more than an hour's pauſe : 
during which, he either rocked himſelf up and 
fown in his chair, covered his face with his 
| hand,—or lighed heavily. 


It is amongſt FI 4 maxims of my life, 
never to reaſon with a man in this kind of ſituation. 
One may as well talk of ſobriety to an intoxicated 


perſon, as of patience and reſignation, or the folly 


of grieving, to a mind overborne by ſorrow. 
The Convent-bell arouſed him, and till holding 


my hand, his own trembling as he ſpoke—< Hark ! 


the poor Fanchette's funeral- bell tolls - we muſt 
Eo 2 8 
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be going! I obeyed in ſilence. A great multi- 
tude were waiting in the ante- chamber of the con- 
vent: but by favour, and by intereſt - both have 
their effect, even in the temples devoted to thoſe 
who have renounced the world -we were imme 
diately admitted into the gallery, and obtained ſeats 
that commanded the chapel, where in the ceremony 
was to be performed. Indeed our places were 


. direQtly in front of the very part where the ſiſters 
' were to take their * e 


Only two of the Mertens wine: in the chapel, 
and thoſe were ſtrewing the floor with freſh. 
gathered flowers, and ever-greens; and at that 
end of the apartment where the chief objects 
of the day were to be diſplayed, was a large 
piece of green carpeting. Soon after theſe pre- 
 liminary preparations, which have all their effect 
on the mind, as tending to inflate curioſity, the 
_ ceremonies of the entrance - which were not a 

little impoſing likewiſe began. Firſt came in 
che ſuperior of the convent, then the nuns, ac- 

cording to their order, and then the two ſiſters, 

who were conducted, by two ſiſters, to a little 
altar in the centre of the room, ſeparated from 
the gallery, only by a flight and open partition. 

Iſabel, ſo was the elder ſiſter named, was 

placed on the right, and F ancherte on the left. 

We had a complete view of both. Each had 

a hghted 


* 
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a lighted taper in her hand, and their head- 
dreſſes were diſtinguiſned by the blue hood, 
and the white, There was enough of. family 
ſimilitude left in their features to diſcover their 
_ relationſhip : It had been much ftronger, but the 
reſemblance was, in a great meaſure, diminiſhed by 
their oppoſite ſituations in life. Iſabel had now 
been twelve months in a manner owt of the world, 
ahd in the practice of all the auſterities of the 
Carmelite order; and, though theſe are not fo 
rigid as ſome others, the regulations they preſcribe 
are more than ſufficient to take out of the cheek 
that bloom, which human ſociety, nature, and 
the heart, ſo liberally beſtow upon youth: beſides 
which, Ifabel had ſomething of a conſtitutiona 
pale, correſponding, if I may fo expreſs my ſell, 
to the penſive colour of her mind. Fanchette, 
on the contrary, although ſhe had yielded to a 
ſentiment that determined her to devote herſelf, 
had too recently taken her leave of the world, and 
of the gay and freſhning air it breathes—in the 
country at leaſt, -and was, moreover, by dif- 
| poſition, ſo impaſſioned, that the contraſt betwixt 
her and Iſabel was the more ſtriking. The cyes 
of both were extremely dark; but although thoſe 
of Iſabel were, from the extinguiſhed complexion 
of her cheeks, more deep, and perhaps more 
' Intereſting, than Fanchette's, they were of a 
more {ubdued and dying luſtre: Fanchette's were 

9 55 « 25 
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& as the radiance of the riſen day, and her ſiſter's, 
as the parting beam of a ſun prematurely clouded, . 
even at,noon. _ | 
On their reaching the altar, the ſuperior of 

the men's conyent addreſſed the two ſiſters, 

in an exhortation replete with unaffected elo- 

quence, and to which they gave the moſt fixed 
attention. This done, Iſabel, who was to take 

the veil, aroſe, and, between two of the ſiſters, 
came forward to make her profeſſion ; which, 
though, in Latin, was delivered with the moſt 
admirable articulation, and claſſical propriety, 
kneeling before the prieſt. Then followed the 
prayers appointed for the occaſion, — 


The Prief having laid the proper dreſſes of the 
order on a. table before him, aſſorted them. 
Meantime, the ſuperior took off the white, or 
noviciate veil, and enrobed Ifabel in black; but 
over this under veſtment was placed the white 
cloth cloak, and the neck and head dreſs of. black 
linen. A broad belt and the beads were then 
ſettled. The prieſt dipped a bruſh in holy water, 
with which he ſprinkled the Devotee : and during 
this ceremony, the moſt ſolemn airs were played 
cn the organ, in which the profeſſed joined, 
apparently with her whole ſoul. She was re- 
Vor, 111. a ES conducted 


- 
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conducted to her ſeat, where ſhe remained at 
her devotions, while her ſiſter underwent the 
ceremonies of the Noviciate. Theſe differ 
little from the other, except that ſhe was in- 
veſted with the white head cloth, inſtead of the 
black. 


: But, previous to the aſſumption of theſe, ſhe 
delivered a box to the Prieſt, from which were 
taken the richeſt ornaments ſhe had made uſe of 
while in the world, The holy Father threw them 
on the floor with an air of diſdain, and with yet 
oreater indignation Fanchette trampled them under 
her feet, as objects unworthy her future attention, 
In a former part of the ceremonials, while her 
ſiſter was putting on the eternal veil, I obſerved 
that the before animated countenance of Fanchette 
became ſuddenly pallid; but while ſhe was re- 
nouncing theſe her worldly ornaments, the blood 
tallied into her charming face, as if to evince a 
more powerful evidence of her entire diſavowal 
of all the pomps and vanities of life. And now 
ſucceeded ſeveral grand, and truly ſpirit-ſtirring 
choruſſes, of Prieſts, Nuns, and of the congre- 
gation. High maſs was next performed in the 
body of the convent below. This pageant, with 
all its prieſtly ornaments, tinkling of bells, and 
the ſeducing apparatus of incenſe and of ſacrifice, 

5 is 
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zs fo well known, and has been ſo well de- 
ſcribed by various authors, that I ſhall paſs on to 


more new and intereſting objects. Amongſt theſe 


your heart will diſtinguiſn the two fincere and 
forrow-ftruck lovers of theſe beauteous victims. 


Both were preſent; the one in the vain hope of 


prevailing on Fanchette, even while at the altar, 


to change her cruel reſolution; the other to 


attempt this alſo, or at worſt to enjoy the afflict- 
ing luxury of ſceing his Iſabel tear herſelf from his 


hope for ever; not, as I was informed, without a 
faint idea of the poſſibility that the ſudden ſight of 
him, whom ſhe had once fondly loved, might 
change her vow, in theſe the laſt moments of her 
power, to conſecrate | it to love, inſtead of religion. 


Theſe young men were both of reſpectable con- 


nexions, of decent fortunes, and of blameleſs _ 
characters: the name of Iſabel's lover was Bernard, 


and that of Fanchette, Lacrew. 


They bad boch Aa themſelves ſo as perfectly 
to ſee; but only one of them to be ſeen by the 
beloved object. Lacrew relied upon an open 


attack, and, therefore, kept conſtantly in view of 
the fair citadel. Bernard conceived more hope 


from an ambuſcade, and, therefore, by way of 
maſked battery, entrenched himſelf behind a pillar 
on one ſide of the gallery, from whence he could 


| make a ſortie at the moment he Judged moſt fa- 


„„ vourable; 


— 
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vourable. His motive for thus attempting to 
carry the place by ſurpriſe, was ſtrong ; he had 
been extremely ill, and Iſabel, to whom a report 
had been made of it, had reaſon to ſuppoſe her- 
ſelf the cauſe, particularly as his ſickneſs increaſed 
from the day, that, in reply to his ſtrongeſt _ 
urgency to ſpare his life while yet in her power, 
| ſhe had refuſed, but confeſſed to a confidential 
friend, that, though ſhe felt more emotion at the 
account of his diſtreſs than ſhe ought to do, ſhe 
could not ſuffer him to work her from her pious 
purpoſe. But the perſon who carried this account 
to him, conveyed it, in the u/us] day of ſecrets, 
to another confidential friend, who depoſited it, 
in /olemn truſt alſo, to a third, who, with the like 
ſacred injunctions, communicated it to Bernard 
himſelf; and although this report, at the time 
that 1t indicated ſome remains of feeling for him, 
denoted her reſolution to ſeclude herſelf for ever 
from his ſight, by an act, which, as before ob- 
ſerved, would put it beyond her power to make 
him happy, he conceived from it—what cannot 
lovers imagine ?—that, ſince ſhe was thus arouſed 
to ſome ſenſibility by a deſcription of his ſufferings, 
how would it be called forth at the unexpected 
| fight of a once beloved and now agonized ob- 
ject, whom ſhe had every reaſon to ſuppoſe in _ 
his ſick chamber, at the diſtance of thirty 
leagues ? He reſided at the fartheſt part of the 


country 
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country of Juliers, and ſhe had every reaſon to 


imagine he was unable to leave his room. And ſo 
indeed, except to accompliſh an atchievement of 


deſperation, he was. 


But thoſe. ho have ever felt the influence 
of the faireſt hope, in the moment almoſt of ſuch 


deſperation, will not wonder that, the poor Ber- 


nard, in oppoſition to the advice of his medical, 


and other friends, and even of his own weak- 


neſs at other times, now found himſelf ſtrong 
enough to leave an apartment, wherein he had, 


in a manner, been bed-ridden ſeveral weeks, 
and to throw himſelf not only into the open 


air, but into an open poſt-waggon, as they 
here call the publick ſtage, and which, being 


without windows, and unde fended from wind or 


weather, and very abſurdly conſtructed, is a 
di ſegſe in elf. He gained the village of the 
convent, it ſeems, late in the evening that pre- 


ceded the morning © big with the fate” of 
his heart: yet, that heart prompted him to take 


a moonlight view of the outſide of the con- 


vent which contained his treaſure. He appeared 
not to have ſuffered from theſe exertions, or, 
at leaſt, the ſufferance and agitation within ab- 
ſorbed every external diſaſter for the moment; 
ſo true is the remark of our great maſter of 


human nature, that, 
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cc 


a When the mind's free, 
7M The body” $ delicate.” — 


And this 1 lover might TOE exclaim with 
old Lear 1 in the ſtorm, 99 55 


i The tempeſt in my mind 
«© Doth from my ſenſes take all n elſe 
Save what beats there: 
For where the greater malady i is fix d, 
he leſſer is ſcarce felt. 


Lacrew, who lived in the wn, and was 


os almoſt a next door neighbour, had leſs occaſion 
for ſtratagem; and having had almoſt daily denials | 
from Fanchette, was more reconciled even to 
the loſs of her; not without a mental reſource, 
however, that he firmly believed a. woman of 
her diſpoſition, would ſoon ſicken of a monaſtick 


life, and that long before her year of trial had 


paſt, ſhe would return to the world, and of courſe 


to him; for ſhe profeſſed to love him better than 
any thing in that world: yet ſhe fancied meeting 


yet dearer to her out of it. 


Her lover, indeed, expected, as he after- 
wards acknowledged to me and the uncle, that 


ſhe would, even during the ceremonies of. initi- 


ation, find ſomething in them too formidable 


for the gaiety of her character, eſpecially if he 
placed himſelf full in her view, In this, how- 


ever, 
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ever, he was miſtaken, His miſtreſs had him 
almoft the whole time under her eye, but ſeldom 


. looked towards him, and when ſhe did, ſhe with- 


drew herſelf with an haſte and reſolution that con- 


founded and chagrined her admirer. 


The ſiſters having gone through the accuſ- 
tomed ceremonies, roſe from their kneeling 
attitude, and retiring ſome paces back, each 


threw herſelf with a determined earneſtneſs, but 


| not in the mockery of tragic violence, at full | 
length upon the carpet, and on their faces; 


and, had this falling ſcene been in rehearſal 


actually on the ſtage, by the moſt expert tumblers, | 
and poſture maſters and miſtreſſes of the The- 
atre for ſix weeks, it could not have been 
more adroitly performed. Thus humbled to 
the ground, they imprinted on it an audible 
| kiſs to expreſs their lowlineſs of ſpirit; and to 
ſignify they had renounced the lofty follies of 
the world, to whoſe pomps and vanities they g 
were henceforth dead; the better to carry on 


which idea, two of the nuns, the one in her 


no viciate, the other 1 in her veiled ſtate, tolled the 
paſſing- bell, even while the bodies of the ſiſters, 
thus ſymbolically buried alive, were covered 
with a pall, as if the breath of life was really 


gone from them. 
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It was at this intereſting and aweful moment, 
that the lover of Iſabel broke from his con- 

cealment, and ſhewed to the aſtoniſhed ſpecta- 
tors a countenance, in which was painted every 
paſſion of the heart in delpary : but he did not | 
ſpeak. 


The burial-ſervice was chanted to the notes 
of the organ, which, aſſiſted by the vocal powers 
of the prieſts, nuns, &c. might be truly ſaid 
to enter the ſpirit, and elevate the ſoul. It 
was impoſſible for an Engliſh auditor, whom the 
Gods have made ſomewhat poetical, not to apply 
to the occaſion the beautiful deſcription of Pope; 


and for an inſtant, not to adopt the doctrine it 
inculcates: : 


6 0 grace ſerene 0 virtue heavenly fair!” ce. 


Tbe whole congregation were indeed extremely 
affected. at this part of the ceremony. I was 
- aoched even to tears. As the veiled Iſabel 
roſe, her eye ſettled for an inſtant on Bernard, 
who had preſſed forward by this time through 
the croud, and ſtood with his face directly pa- 
ralle] to his miſtreſs, who might be almoſt ſaid 
to riſe from the dead. Conſidering circum- | 
ſtances, he muſt to her appear in nearly the 
ſime ſituation, and the ſenſation might have 
been ſomething like what we may ſuppoſe affected 
William, 
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William, when * 8 ghoſt ſtood at his 


feet. 


And now it was that Ifabel diſcovered human 
nature was not yet extinct in her, and that all the 


imagination of the Poet of Eloiſa was converted 


into truths which hook her frame, and agonized 
. her heart, 


„ What means this bank! in a veſtal's veins? 
« Yet, yet L love! 55 


Theſe queſtions, and this 8 certainly "TR 
ceeded each other in her boſom in the language of : 


nature, onen not Exprefſed 4 in numbers. 


5 It was plain © ſee— : 8 
« She had not yet forgot herſelf to ſtone.” 


Bernard was quick-ſighted enough in the miaſt of 
his grief, to perceive this, and attempted to turn 
it to his advantage. Abelard himſelf, could not 


with more addreſs have oppoſed himſelf to 
heaven, or more dexterouſſy aſſiſted „“ rebel 


nature to hold out half her heart.“ Though 


from what followed, you will ſee Bernard had 
not, like the above- mentioned lover, the 


power, 


To teach her 'twas no fin to love;” | 


vow, 
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it was manifeſt, nevertheleſs, 


© Back through the paths of pleaſing ſenſe ſhe ran,” 
| Ard it is no leſs certain, for the inftant, that 
a: "mY on the croſs her eyes were fix'd,” 
but on him. 1 


Yet though thus aſſailed by the unexpected 


view of, as /e thought, an expiring lover, and at 
a time when every principle, and every feeling of 


her ſoul had ſurmounted trials, which required 
every afiftance from ſurrounding objects, rather 
than to find amongſt them, wherewithal to diftreſs 
her, —in, perhaps, the only vulnerable part—her 
pity for the miſery, of which ſhe might well 


ſuppoſe herſelf the occaſion, —although, I ſay, 
_ . theſe ſtrong events, might, for a ſhort time, 


. Blot out each bright idea of the kies 3” 


far from indulging. in the oblivious draughts of 
_ paſſion, or reiterating the looſe imagery of Eloiſa, 


the tranſitory terror, tenderneſs, alarm, or ſorrow, 
which ſhe felt at the fight of poor Bernard, at ſuch 


a time, in ſuch a place, might well claim abſolu- 
tion, if not aſſent, from the power who had Juſt 


received her VOWS. 


44 8 8 ſelf W ſteal a thought from heaven, 
One human tear might drop, and be forgiven !“ 


I She 
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She did not long, however, ſuffer the once 
dear object of her love, to © diſpute her heart,” -. 
which, aſſuredly, a life paſſed in chaſtity and 
innocence, long before ſhe dedicated to her © 
God, had rendered more acceptable than that 


whoſe ſuppoſed effuſions, the Poet has ſo enchant- 
ingly poured forth. 


After ſhe had gazed about half a minute, in 
which ſhort ſpace more was painted in the face, 
than at any former period of my life I had ſeen, 
though the work of hours, ſhe cloſed her fine 
and humid eyes with a fortitude, which might 
have induced the angels to ſanction the momentary 


and human ſympathy, which had bathed them 


with tears; but ſhe was unable to repreſs one 
gentle ſigh, the weight of which was felt by my _ 
whole heart as it iſſued from her very lovely lips. 
Whether it was the ſigh tender, or penitential, 


the ſigh of regret for the ſufferings of her lover, 


or of ſelf-reproach for having allowed it to 


eſcape, —it was the moſt onnceful, - moſt penetrating 


have ever known. It will heave for ever in my 
memory, and Iſabel's face was, on her riſing from 


the ground, ſo near me, that I ſtood within the 


very breath of it. Had I not frequently ſeen 
that the gayeſt minds and manners take, with 
occaſion, a more firm and ſolemn caſt, than thoſe 
from whoſe general gravity one expects the moſt 
:- fixed 
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fixed and unmoved conduct, I ſhould have been 
ſurpriſed at the unaltered mein of F anchette, who, 


though more airy, more lately an inhabitant or - 
the world, and who, | 


hy Warm in youth, had bid that ol farewell: 15 


| ber approved Jover ſtill before her, exhibiting | 
himſelf in the moſt pity-moving attitudes. Fan- 
chette relaxed nothing of her attention to the 
buſineſs or duty of the moment. On the contrary, 
her look to Iſabel denoted all the admonitory 
counſel, which the moral echoes, or, as the Poet 
calls chem, more than echoes 


— alk d along the walls,” 8 


Eloiſa could never have heard, or fancy that ſhe 
heard, the hollow ſound from the ſhrine more 
diſtinctly than I thought I perceived the ſenſe of 
that found in the charming ſentures of this lovely 
girl: : 


« Come ſiſter come, they ſaid or ſeem*4 to [5 A 
«< Thuy place is here, ſad ſiſter, come away. 
Once like thyſelf, I trembled, wept, and pray q, 
« Love's victim then, tho'ꝰ now a ſainted maid: 
Hut all is calm in our eternal ſleep, 

. Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep, 
«© Ev'n ſuperſtition loſes ev'ry fear, 
<6 For God, not man, abſolves our frailties here,” 


How bet to che occaſion 1 Nor was it 
F long 
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long ere Iſabel, as if theſe verſes had actually 


been recited, illuſtrated thoſe which follow them 
in the celebrated epiſtle of the lovers of Paraclete: 


« I come, I come, prepare your reſeat bowers,“ &c. 


Not fo the lovers: Bernard, after a long ſtruggle 
with his heart, exclaimed, in ſad and broken 


accents “ Ah God !—Ah God!” and ran out of 


the convent ; nor was it long ere his example was 


followed by Lacrew. 


The as thus interrupted, were ſoon 
reſumed, The fiſter-votaries were re-conducted 
to their chairs, where both joined in the Prayers 


moſt devoutly. 


And now the holy wafers were given, and the 
ſolemnities of the Catholick church in the facra- 
ment began. - Theſe ended, the ſiſters roſe, kiſſed 
the robes of the prieſt, bowed themſclves before 


the Crucifix, embraced each other. Then the 
ſuperior, the nuns, noviciates, and penſioners, all 


of whom were received with ſmiles, that ſeraphs 
ſcemed to have aſſiſted, while a dozen handſome 
girls, refidents for a convent education, ſtrewed 
flowers over them, as they advanced to the laſt 
ceremony, namely, that of crowning, emblematick 


of that crown of glory, with which we are aſſured 
the good are to be diſtinguiſhed in a world to come. 
1 FFF 


- 
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By way of ſupplementary matter, it is to be 
noted, that the ceremony was performed on the 


| birth-day of the veiled ſiſter ; a circumſtance that 
gave it additional ſolemnity. The reſt of this 
aweful day was paſt, agreeably to cuſtom, in all 
manner of innocent feſtivity. By way of teſti- 


fying that ſo far from feeling any regret for 
having renounced the world, the ſenſations were 

in uniſon with the ceremonies; ; and, indeed, had 
it not been for the affair of the heart in the caſes 


of the two luckleſs lovers, I ſhould believe that 


cuſtom and example had their uſual effect, 


| conjunction with zeal and i imagination, to = 4 
monaſtick life preferable to every other, in the 
eſtimate of the inhabitants of the convent. What 


confirms me the rather in this is, that the year 


following, being at the ſelf-ſame monaſtery, I 
beheld the ſelf-ſame Fanchette, after her twelve 
pProbationary months” reſidence, volunteer the ſame 
fort of ceremony, and with the ſame apparent 


ſatisfaction; and, though ſhe had loſt ſome of 
thoſe complexional roſes, which ſeem to bloom 


beſt in the world, ſhe had gained more of thoſe _ 


lillies, which never fail to grow in the cheeks 


of a nun, either from ſecluſion, or ſeverity, or a 
mixture of both. There was an air of peculiar 


content in Fanchette, at this confirmation of the 
choice ſhe had made in the beginning of the 


former year; nor was there leſs ſatisfaction in 
the 
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the countenance of Iſabel : in ſhort, the moſt 


| ſcrutinizing eye might have aſſured the heart, 


theſe two ſiſters, in changing their plan of life, 
had only varied, not diminiſhed, their happineſs. 


On bidding them, as probably it will prove, 
an everlaſting adieu, at this ſecond viſit to their : 
| convent, I borrowed once more an applicable 
paſſage from our great poet, and I cannot but 
believe every line found its echo in the minds 
of the beautiful devotees. Nor do I think, ſince 
the epiſtle of Eloiſa was written, there can have 
happened ſuch an exact illuſtration of its beſt, 
and moſt intereſting ſentiments; ſince, in the 
ſiſter nuns, were demonſtrated all the ſpirit, the 
ſoftneſs, and the beauty of Abelard's miſtreſs, 
without any of her cupidity, ſenſuality, and 


libertiaiſm ; and the exquiſite apoſtrophe which 


follows was the work only of fancy in Eloiſa, but 


of feeling | in Ifabel and Fanchette. 


% How happy i is the Mamelel veſtal's lot, 
% The world forgetting, by the world forgot 3 - 
« Eternal ſunſhine of the ſpotleſs mind, | 
Fach pray'r accepted, and each wiſh lt 'd; 
« Labour and reſt that equal periods keep, 
% Obedient ſlumbers that can wake and weep ; 
« Defires compos'd, affeRions ever evn, 
« Tears that delight, and fighs that waft to heav' n. 
Grace ſhines around her with ſereneſt beams, 
„ And whiſp'ripg angels prompt her golden dreams. 
1 «« For 


1 
| 
| 

7 
| 
| 
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For her th' unfading roſe of Eden blooms, 
* And wings of ſeraphs ſhed divine perfumes. 
For her the ſpouſe prepares the bridal ring, 

« For her white virgins hymeneals ſing. 
* To ſounds of heav'nly harps ſhe dies away, 
« And melts in viſions of eternal day,” 


Since my firſt idea of poetical excellence, my 
| ſenſes and my heart have atteſted the beauty of 
this paſſage, and, indeed, of the whole poem; 
but never has it been ſo impreſſive as ſince the 
above-deſcribed incidents. 


Amidit the whole, however, of the faſcination, 
I could not but notice a ſmall ſpice of worldly 

vanity, in certain parts of the ceremony, ſuch as 
one of the poor lowly brothers being appointed to 
place the embroidered robes of the High Prieſt 
over the backs of the chairs, to give them a more 
graceful flow, as the wearer ſat down. I obſerved 
alſo, methought, ſomething of earthly pageantry 
lurking in the caution with which the female veil, 
whether white or black, was fixed before, and 
Felded behind; as well as in the attention to graceful 
poſture, with which the proteſſed threw herſelf 
on the carpet; for though, as I before ſaid, it did 
not partake of the nature of theatrical exhibition, 
it had the air of having been a little ſtudied, 
| becauſe it was impoſſible not to ſee that ſome care 
had been taken that the veſtal garment might 
| preſerve 
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preſerve an intereſting negligence. But when we 
conſider that the fame kind of regard to attitude 
and poſition was betrayed by the dying Pompey, 


we may certainly allow it to two fine young 


women, who gave up, fer ever, tue conqueſts of 
their charms, at a period of life, when victory 
moſt ſolicited them. And, after all, their atten- 
tions to external finery were but the aſhes of human 
vuanity—a few remaining ſparks, that juſt ſhewed 
themſelves, and were then extinguiſhed for ever. 


The coſt of the feſtival is always defrayed by 
the nun, or novice; and the friends, relations, 
and a few choſen prieſts from the neighbouring 
convent, compoſe the gueſts. To this eating 
and drinking ſcene, a little maſquerade, in which 
all the nuns are allowed to aſſume borrowed 
characters, enſues. This done, the gueſts retire, 
ſuch I mean as are not of the convent. The 
religious withdraw to their cells, and the next 
morning re-commence thoſe duties, which know 
no receſs throughout the revolving year, till a 
ſimilar occaſion produces a ſimilar Jubilee, © 

It was a * and forrowfal day for the uncle of 
theſe ſiſters; he endured not to remain in an houſe 
ſtripped of its chief ornaments and aſſociates, 
and which had the further d/agrement of ſtanding, 
as before noted, in full view of the convent, 
VOL; iin SD which 
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which he conſidered as at once the priſon and the 
tomb of his relations. In a few weeks, therefore, 


he removed to another part of the country, where | 
he ſtill bears about 


A diſcontented and repining ſpirit.“ 
But ſuch an effect might naturally enough ariſe 
from ſuch a cauſe. Far, very far from e be 
the boſom of my friend! 


LETTER TLXVH. 
To eh SAME. | 


Ac JOINING the little ſigniories of Box- 
meer, is the pleaſant country of Cuych“, a ſmall, 
but productive territory, once in the poſſeſſion 
of Spain, but now a part of what is called the 
Generality, a country ſubje& to the Prince of 
Orange, and an object worth attention. It may 


* Herman de Cuych gave name to this country in 1580. 
John, the fon of Wennemaer yielded it, long after, in exchange 
of other territories, to William of Guelderland ; but, at 
length, the Dukes of Burgundy becoming proprietors, they 
united it to Brabant. After this again, it was given as a 
pledge to the Count of Buren, whoſe only daughter and heireſs 
married William of Orange, in 1551. Thus it was that the 


charming Cuych country became annexed to the poſſeſſions of 
the Prince ROGUES. 


be 
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| = about the ſize of Hertfordſhire, and is, like 
that, replete with unpretending graces, You 
would feel its reſemblance to England, even more 


cloſely than the other parts of Weſtphalia—the 


ſame pleaſant pathways, meandering through corn- 
fields—the ſame ſoft paſturage - modeſt riſings— 
humble and flowery hedge-rows—the woods 


and copſes filled with the ſame kind of birds— 
the river Meuſe no leſs fertiliſing than the 


Thames, nor leſs beautiful—the ſame ſort of 
| whited cottages, moſs and houſeleek growing over 
the thatch. 


| If a footpath and river-bank traveller is diſ- 


poſed, occaſionally, to ſurvey this country, he 


will find a thouſand beautiful ſcenes, which crouds 


had never yet to boaſt: 


It is extremely pleaſant to trace, as one jour- 


neys on, theſe ſimilitudes and diſſimilitudes of 
one's native land; here recogniſing, in certain 
objects, our old acquaintance; there paying, in 


others, our firſt ſalutation to entire ſtrangers ; and 


whether theſe happen to be of the vegetable or 


a ſtream, a river, a flock, an herd, a cottage, or 
its inhabitants, the generous heart expands to 


greet whatever has delighted him at home, or 
entertained him abroad. | 
0 2 In 


In 
i 
| | 
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In turning over a little corner in my travelling 
writing-caſe, I find a ſmall bundle of papers, 


ſuperſcribed materials for a ſcrap letter, which 


is to conliſt of various minute gleanings, too 
inſignificant to ſtand alone, but which, collected 
and tied together, may be of ſome value, After 
the long ears of corn have been gathered, you 
have ſeen the patient gleaners return from the 


field, with a few hands-full, not of ſtem or ſub- 


ſtance to be bound with the reſt of the ſheaves, 


and yet too good to be loſt. 


* 


To theſe minutiæ, therefore, I ſhall conſecrate 


the remainder of the en letter, deſiring you 


will indulge them with the favour by which you 


have diſtinguiſhed the reſt. 


In Holland, Weſtphalia, Germany, and their 
dependencies, it is cuſtomary for the common 
tradeſmen and ſervants to drop their ſabots, 


. flippers, or ſhoes, at the threſhold of the 


apartment, were their employers, maſters, or 
miſtreſſes, are fitting, and pad along, with a 


trembling ſort of circumſpection, as if in fear 
of leaving a plebeian mark of their footſteps 


behind them. And at every word you ſpeak, - 


_ their hats, whether in the houſe, or the open 
air, are fo painfully doffed, and pinched by their 


veneration, or their cuſtom, that I have a 
| _ thouſand 
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thouſand times ſmilingly put their hats on their 


heads, and requeſted they would conſider a good 
rub of their ſhoes at the door-way was a ſufficient 
paſſport to any room wherein they might be 
introduced to me: but the habit or civility is 


inveterate, and I verily believe they would pay 


the ſame homage to the empty apartments, had 


they occaſion to enter them, in the abſence of 
their ſuppoſed ſuperiors. I repeat that I am no 
advocate for indiſcriminate familiarities, nor for 


Republican rudeneſſes, but I love the poor, at 
leaſt as well as the rich; and I feel myſelf, 


as an individual of a majeſtick ſpecies, humbled - 


in their degradation. I would have them ſubordi- 
nate, becauſe I think ſociety demands its claſſes, 


but I cannot endure they ſhould be ſervile: and, 
after all, it is often affected; for ſometimes I 


have, at a ſecond or third gleaning of theſe 


bowing, bare-headed and bare-footed gentlemen 


and ladies, found, heard, or ſeen them as ſaucy, 


proud and vain-glorious, as if they knew how to 
deſcend from their heights only ro promote their 
intereſts, in the hope of over -reaching you 1 ina 


miſerable ſous or ſtiver. 


In each of the above countries you will be 


_ obliged, as before obſerved, to have one man 
to dreſs the hair on your head, my good reader, 


and another, it - peradventure thou art of the 
0 bearded 
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bearded ſex, to ſcrape i it from thy face. But the 
laſt mentioned perſonage, whom they call ſurgeon, 
1s every where ſo inſufferably vain, formal, and 
mal adroit, that a penny barber in England does 
his buſineſs ten times better, and twenty times 
more expeditiouſly, The Continental ſhaver, 
whether Dutch, Weſtphahan, or German, 1s one 
quarter of an hour bringing his inſtruments of 
ſurgery -out of his pocket and arranging them ; 
another in the apparatus of wipeing, whetting, 
ſetting, and proving upon his hand, before he 
puts the razor on your chin; another in the opera- 
tion, and at leaſt the fourth quarter in putting his 
furgical matters up again, and all this you muſt 
go through patiently or worſe will follow; every 
| reſiſtance coſts you a drop of blood, remonſtrance 
15 not even liſtened to, and a requeſt of haſte 1s a 
ſlice from your chin, or a gaſh in your throat. [ 
have had more reaſon to bewail a nervous com- 
plaint that ſhakes my hand, ſince I came into 
theſe countries than ever. I certainly mangle 
myſelf deliciouſly whenever I attempt to atchieve 
this daily labour myſelf; but I yield to the 
pedantry of theſe executioners, only becauſe I 
conſider being murdered by the hand of another 
is better than ſhedding my own blood ; as it is 
leſs heinous, you know, to ſuffer aſſaſſination than 
to commit ſuicide, 


Seriouſly, 


. . UI 7 E 1 
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| Seriouſly, it is a moſt provoking and clumſy 
operation abroad, and I have often wiſhed _ 


myſelf beardleſs, as I might once have wiſhed 


the contrary. And as to any conſi ſderation that 


the head or face, theſe ſurgeon-barbers have in 
hand, is human, a butcher, who might chuſe 
to ſhave the chops of a bullock, before he 
flaughtered it, would be more gentle. Your 
barber- ſurgeon pinches you by the noſe with as 
little remorſe as the farrier draws the nippers 
round the noſtrils of an horſe! He ſqueezes your 
| head as if he was binding up your brains, after 


a contuſion; and holds back your neck, as if 


he was going to cut your throat, which, indeed, 


he generally does, in proof of his great powers 


of pharmacy. In a word, bleſſed are thoſe ladies 


who happen to have no beards, and happy thoſe 
ladies or gentlemen, who when they travel can 


operate upon themſelyes ! 


In almoſt every great road town upon the 


German Continent you will find an Engliſh ſhop, 
where you may be ſupplied with Engliſh manu- 
facture. There is a very excellent one at the 
Hague, kept by Mr. M'Queen, - which may 

almoſt be termed an univerſal warehouſe of Britiſb 
commodities. It is true you pay ſomewhat high 
for theſe: but you are to conſider firſt their 
ſuperior excellence; ſecondly, the hazard, loſs, 


0 4 and 
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and expence of their importation ; and, thirdly, 
it ſhould be noted, that as the Dutch and German 
cuſtomers buy almoſt C. ry thing for life; that is, 
make an expenſive article laſt as long as they laſt 
_ themſelves, and pay bills about once in ten 
years, —when they condeſcend to pay at all; for 
no tradeſman dare ſend in his bill andemanded— 
if articles were not highly rated, an Engliſh trader 
abroad muſt ſtarve. 


It is obſervable, that the inns. abroad kept 

by Engliſhmen, or people who ſpeak our lan- 
guage, are dearer than thoſe kept by natives, _ 
about fifty per cent. and it is remarkable, alſo, 
that the Engliſh landlords over-reach their 
countrymen more than a ſtranger. See you 
avoid them. There are at leaſt fix Scotchmen, 
and three Iriſhmen, to one trader Engliſh born, 
diſperſed over foreign lands: the firſt thrive, the 
ſecond live, the third barely exiſt. Can you account 
for this? The truth of the remark reaches from 
one end of the Continent to the other, with 
ſcarcely an exception. I think I have found out 
the reaſon, but it might ſeem invidious, and a 
prejudice to mention it. 


There ſublits in ſome parts of Holland a 
curious circumſtance reſpecting divorces. An 0 
huſband who is deſirous to obtain repoſſeſſion 
6 0 0 
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of either an eloped, parted, or wandering wife, 
is to ſend a written ſummons to her, inviting her 
company to bed and bgo#d; if ſhe refuſe, he is 
to go in a boat on the river Meuſe, to any diſtance 
he pleaſes, then he is to call the ſaid wife three 
ſeveral times, and if he receive no anſwer, or if 
' ſhe do not appear, he is to come back, as freſh 
and fair a batchelor as before he purchaſed the 
wedding ring; and is at liberty to chooſe another 
mate, whoſe hand he may accept after the publi- 
cation of the banns and marriage Ceremony. 
The truth of this almoſt incredible ſtory, is too 
general to be diſputed by any body but thoſe who 
cannot believe what they have never ſeen, And 
yet there are numbers of my dear countrymen 
who will ſuppoſe it a gleaning of the author's 
imagination. To which I ſhall only reply, that 
in the ſmall town of the Brielle in Holland, there 
are not leſs than half a dozen couples who have 
been thus re- married, | 


But as a cclebented traveller Lady W. Monta- 
gue—juſtly obſerves, we travellers are in very 
hard circumſtances. If we ſay nothing but what 
has been ſaid before us, we are dull, and we have 
obſerved nothing: If we tell any thing new, we 
are laughed at as fabulous and romantick, not 
allowing for change of company, or of cuſtoms 
chat happen every twenty years in every country; 

8 
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or remain fixed for ever, though, perhaps, not 
before noticed. The ceremonies attending viſit- 
ings, and burial condolences, deſerve mention. 
In Pruſſian Weſtphalia, a letter is ſent by the ſur- 
Vvivor, informing the friends of the deceaſed that 
ſuch a relation has departed this life; but it is the 
etiquette not to reply. Your ſympathy is taken for 
granted; and thus, the affair is not only conveni- 
ently ſhortened, but a great deal of trouble 1 is 

ſaved to both parties. 


With reſpect to viſits, it is the eſtabliſhed 
punctilio for new comers to make the firſt ad- 
vances to reſidents, exactly inverting the etiquette 
of England; and the reaſon aſſigned for this 
practice is, that new ſettlers may have the privi- 
lege of declining company ſhould they not wiſh | 
for ſociety, or of extending or narrowing it 
ſhould they deſire acquaintance ; your viſit being 
always returned immediately, and if you do not 
viſit in the courſe of the firſt month, it is pre- 
| ſumed you prefer ſolitude, 


Perhaps this may be an improvement on the 
plan of England, where every one has free liberty 
to gratify curioſity, often at the expence of real 
courteſy ; for numbers go once for a well-bred _ 
ſtare, drink their cup of tea, and ſhew they have 
had ens of you, * never cultivating you 
unleſs 
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unleſs you happen exactly to ſuit their taſte, 
which 1s often the reſult of their ſingularity, or 
caprice, Whereas, in theſe countries, you have 
leiſure for previous enquiry ; you can ſele& your 
acquaintance, and if it be not of the beſt kind the 
place affords, it muſt be your own fault, 
Another inconvenience attending your not being 
fortified with the language of the country, whe- 
ther Dutch or German, is the impoſition you are 
liable to, eſpecially on leaving a town or houſe, 
where you mny have had any running accounts. 
The people you have dealt with pretend to under- 
ſtand you fully when you make your bargain ; but 
when you come to collect your bills, they proteſt. 
that you have miſtaken them; and this errour is 
always to their advantage. For inſtance, ' you 
agree with a ſurgeon-barber at ſo much per 
month to ſhave you, and with a ſhoe-boy to clean 
your boots, &c. You reaſonably conclude the 
price ſettled between you includes every thing: 
but at the end of the month you are charged ſo 
much for putting ſoap on the face, and ſo much 
for taking it off; ſo much for rubbing away the 
duſt from your ſhoes, and ſo much again for blacx- 
ing them. Let it be clearly ſtated, therefore, that, 
1n your country, ſhaving and ſhoe cleaning mean 
what they expreſs. 


The 
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The price of timber in Weſtphalia, and the 
countries that environ it, is amougſt the things 


calculated to ſurpriſe an Engliſh traveller. A 
noble fir of between thirty and forty years growth, 
is thought rather dear at fix florins, about ten 


ſhillings Engliſh : and an oak of more than half 


a century, 1s rated at about twelve, or at the 
moſt fifteen ſhillings. Inferior wood in propor- 
tion. The birch tree is here found in abundance, 
and contributes much to_ the beauty of the 
country, drooping with an air of poetical melan- 
choly, almoſt with as much elegant ſadneſs as the 
weeping willow. The natives of Weſtphalia tell 

you, that the juice is good to drink, the foliage 
good to ſee, and the branches good to burn: they 


ſeem no leſs ſenſible than ourſelves, alſo, that the 


twigs have other virtues chiefly adapted tor the ulc 
of nurſeries and ſchools, 


Simple curioſity is alike in all countries. You 
remember the account I ſent you in my firſt ſheaf 

of the aſtoniſhment of an whole family of Cam- 
brian ruſticks, at the fight of a ſhining ſteel. 


watch-chain. I found a companion for this pic- 


ture of wonderment in the ſurpriſe of ſome Weſt- 
Phalian cottagers,who ſurveyed a common bamboo 
tick with as much attention and awe, as if it were 
2 wand of enchantment; and fecling the knots 
with 
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with a trembling hand, as if chere were magic in 
* Joint. 


- 


| You will be pleaſed to hear the univerſal repu- 

tation which is enjoyed by the manufactures of 

your country. I think I lightly glanced at this 

ſubject before. Whatever is Engliſh becomes f 

every where abroad an object of admiration. I. 

have witneſſed this in various inſtances, but in 
none more than in the rhapſody which the ſight of 
three pair of Engliſh ſhoes produced ir in an honeſt 


cobler of a little town in Pruſſia. 


Theſe articles, neat as imported from London, 


lay upon my table juſt unpacked, as this child of 
nature entered my room to receive orders for a 
triſing repair in my boots. He incontinently 
caught up one of the ſhoes, and for ſome minutes 


was too much abſorbed in wonder to ſpeak. He 


turned the ſhoe about in ſilent admiration ; felt 
the ſole, which his lost denoted was of the beſt 
leather poſlible—txamined the ſtitching, the form, 
the. elegance, the folidity, the fimplicity, the 


lightneſs, the ſtraps, the quarters, fitted it-to his 
hand; in doing which he ſhewed figns of the 


| moſt perfect approbation—then by way of com- 
pariſon, held it down to his own ſhoe, and as he 


did fo, gave teſtimony of the moſt incffable con- 
tempt, even for his own performance, vrhich was, 
| perhaps 
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perhaps, the higheſt compliment that could be 


paid to the performance of another. His fea- 
| tures, and action, had actually all the force of 


Hlamlet's parallel of the old F ortinbras his father, 
; and the —_— Eo 


a Look but on this picture od on this!” be. 


His phyſiognomy teſtified that his work was no 
more to compare t to the Britiſh Criſpin' 5 


cc Than he to Hercules * 


It was long before he could attend indeed to any 
thing reſpecting himſelf; and after his rhapſody 
ſubſided a little, he ſeemed to undertake even the 
cobbling art of taking up a few looſe ſtitches in 


an Engliſh boot with reluctance. 


Nor does our country triumph 1 in this handy- 
craft fame without the beſt- founded pretenſions ; 5 
ſince in every article of workmanſhip we caſt 


them at a diſtance that rather gives the ſenſation of 


deſpair than energy. Doors, windows, their 
ornaments, their neceſſaries, their comforts, their 
finiſhing; their application, their fitneſs, their 


buildings, their elegance, all yield the palm to 


the ſuperior {kill of the Britiſh artificer. And 
if there be a general rule without an exception, 


I am, from very long and diligent ſcrutiny, 


inclined to think it lies in the unrivalled excel- 
lence 
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lence of our manufactures in the comtorts and 
conveniencies of life. 


Fou have heard numberleſs anecdotes of the 
late Pruſſian monarch. A ſtronger idea of his 
inſatiable military ambition cannot be well given, 
than in his exclaiming to one of his officers, while 
ſurveying the proſpect from his chateau at Cleves; 
& Very fine, to be ſure, noble woods, pretty : 
gardens, fair towns, well-filled rivers, and all 
that; but I can never think it a good proſpect 
while any part of the objects it includes 10 the 
e of another ſovereign! . 


1 n juſt note to you, that amongſt the pictures 
of this chateau, is a very fine one of Jeſus and 
the Virgin, and on the reverſe, a full-length por- 
trait of the painter himſelf, ſuſpended in the mid- 
dle of the room to ſhew at once the x genius and the 
7 vanity of che man ! 


Of the German theatre I have little to obſerve, 
farther than that it excels in paſſion. You muſt 
have often noted the defect of the Engliſh actors, 

1 ſpeak generally, when not immediately | in diſ- 
courſe or action in the ſcene. They ſeem to 

think that their character comes to a pauſe at the 
end of every ſpeech, and they wait for the cue 
words to reſume it: theſe are no > ſooner given, 


than 
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than they kindle in a moment. They wait the 
match, and go off like a cracker. Then all is 


| dead and inert, till the other perſonages have 


ſettled the buſineſs in hand, whether an affair of 
love, hate, hope, or deſpair ; nor does the paſſive 
character they are ſpeaking to, ever interrupt the | 
progreſs of theſe paſſions, or ſhew any ſenſibility 
thereof, except by ſtepping a pace back, or a 
pace forward; by a ſtamp of the foot, a thump 
of the breaſt, or a ſmack of the forehead.—But 
on the Theatre Allemande all is life, vigour, and 
ardency, yet rarely overſtepping the modeſty of 
nature; and the bye play is ſo ſkilfully managed, 
that where the poet himſelf ſleeps, the vigilance of 
the actor guarantees his nap, without any dimi- | 
nution of his poetical fame. | 


I am aware that this is the caſe, ſometimes, i in 
5 the Britiſh theatre, but it is more rare; and com- 
monly ſpeaking, Homer himſelf could not there, 
nod, had Homer been a dramatiſt, without ſome 
of the performers lumbering with him, and cauſing 
the audience to ſlumber alſo. I 


5 , | 
High, however, as they eſtimate the manufac- 
tures of Great Britain, the untravelled Pruſſians 
and Germans appear to have but a very confined 
idea of its extent: for, in the firſt place, many 
of them 1 imagine, chat! it 15 rather neceſſity, than 
choice; 


23 * 
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chte 3: rather policy, than curioſity, which 
takes ſuch numbers out of England. They 
believe the population is too great for the 
place; that our little country being overſtocked, 
the ſuperflux wander about the earth in ſearch of 


more room. Almoſt every perſon, tells you he 


knows an Engliſhman I— that is to ſay, in the | 
courſe of his life, every man has met with one of ; 
the Britiſh wanderers, or ſome ſolitary family reſi- 
dent abroad. The Germans immediately preſume 
this perſon, or family, muſt be known alſo to you. 
If you anſwer in the negative, they wonder, which 
certainly implies a contracted idea of Great Britain 


as A territory, however "Ty may: think of it as a 5 


nation. 

The Germans bring up their children with great 
tenderneſs, but in a manner to prevent the effects 
of effeminacy, or the ordinary ailments proceed- 
ing therefrom. I have ſeen the ſons and daughters 
of gentlemen run through the dews of the morn- 
ing without ſhoes,” ſtockings, or any under gar- 
ments, but ſhirts, and ſhifts: chacing each other 
round the court yards, gardens, &c. in this 
almoſt natural ſtate, after a night of inceſſant rain. | 
About noon, when there ſeems the leſs real neceſ- 
fity to wrap up they begin to put on, juſt in the 
proportion as other children brow off; but they 
alk look as healthy as if they were nc in the 
VOL, III. wo Way 
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way of England. The mothers of Great Britain 
will ſhudder at this relation; yet, could the 
, cuſtom be reconciled with decency, which ſurely 
were eaſy, it might deſerve adoption. Colds 
and coughs, which are not only bad diſorders 
in themſelves, but the parents of worſe in Eng- 
land, are rarely heard of along the continent of 
Germany. And, after you have turned your 
back on Holland, the gout begins to loſe his 
excruciating power, till, in advancing further 
north, he is, in a meaſure, ſubdued; at leaſt, 
a victim bound hand and foot by this tyrant, 
who hourly brings ſo many of my compatriots 
to the rack, is rarely ſeen. Muſt we not im- | 
pute this general exemption from one of the 
{harpeſt pangs to which our frailty is heir, to 


early expoſure of the body: and limbs to all the 
OF inflvences ? 


I think I hows not yet mentioned the mode 
of ſerving at table in Holland, and Pruſſia. 
Vegetables are eaten firſt, and no perſon offers 
to begin till all are helped; meat comes next, 

which is cut into very thin ſlices in a plate, and 

paſſing round the table, every one receives, or 
declines. If a ſecond, third, fourth, or fifth ſort 
of meat be on the board, there are as many plates- 
full ſent round it.—The ſervant watches your glaſs, 

n it when empty: the bread 1 is cut into ex- 

ceeding 


\ 
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ceeding thin flices, and no healths are drank, ex- 
— at parting. 


An elegant Engliſh family ſettled in Holland, 


has lately given a Dutch drum or route, of which 


the lady of the houſe has favoured me with-a de- 
ſcription: As it is well told, and a curioſity in 
itſelf, I will here nos you with a copy ; and in 5 


her own words: : 


ce Dear Mr. Gleaner, 


« At your deſire, I am ſitting down to give you 155 
2 deſcription of what is called in this country, a 
contre viſite. That I might accommodate to the 

cuſtoms of the place, I invited the aſſiſtance of a 
good natured Dutch neighbour, who helped me 
through all the ceremonials: And being no leſs 


a perſonage than the Burgomaſter's wife, ſhe 
Was wholly competent to the buſineſs. I ſhall 


write in way of general direction, as to what | is to 


| be done, EC. &c. 


« Two of the largeſt rooms in the houſe are | 
always appropriated to the occaſion : the better 
if they communicate, as is indeed uſual abroad, 
but that is not material. Card tables are to 
be ſet in the four corners of each room; the 
middle being kept perfectly clear, the place 
of honour is always determined to be on the 
FE 5 right 
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right hand fide of the pier glaſs. From each 
fide of this glaſs you are to place two rows of 
chairs, with a ſquare box called a ſtove, at the 
foot of each chair: and, if in winter, you are to 
take care theſe ſtoves are well ſupplied with 
burning turf, or rather with the live aſhes of turf; 
and, if in ſummer, the fire is to be omitted, as a 
Dutch woman is too much in the habit of canting 
up her legs on theſe abominable little footſtools to 
_ fit comfortably without them, and in the cold 
weather, ſhe could neither uſe her hands, nor arms, 
without ſmoke-drying-her feet. By the gentle- 
men's ſeats you place ſpitting boxes; and, as 
if theſe would not hold enough, a dozen or 
two of ſpitting pots are to be ſet on the ſide 
tables, or to grace the corner of the card equi- 
page: ſeveral ſlates and pencils are alſo to be 
provided. All the plate you can muſter 1s to be 
crouded on the grand ſideboard, and at leaſt an 
hundred tobacco pipes, with taſteful devices 
wrapped about them, not forgetting half a dozen 
pound boxes of tobacco, with a ſuitable ſervice | 
of aper, : 


420 Theſe: preparations i kd, you are 
ready to receive the company, who begin to 
appear at your Dutch drum - about Nus in the 
afternoon! The reigning burgomaſter's wiſe enters 

F ft. Non are: to receive her at the door, 
24 111 . _ after 
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after a good run to meet ber by way of teſtify- 


ing your joy—with a dead ſtop, and you are to 


take care that your curtſey is at leaſt as profound 


as hers; the better if a little deeper. And if 


you would adopt the faſhion of this country, you 


ſhould revive one of your boarding Thos! fink- 
ings at the commencement of a minuet, or one 5 
of your ſchool reverences to your governeſs on 
leaving the room. You are to take her by the 
hand; you are to ſay you are extremely honoured 
by the viſit, and then &i/s ber three times! Then 
lead her to the right hand fide of the glaſs, — 
order a burning, red-hot ſtove to be put under 
her petticoats,—the genteeler if you condeſcend 


to place it yourſelf,—and then receive the reſt 


of the company, ki/ing and ſtoveing them in the 
ſame manner; more carefully however placing 
them according to their ran in the town or vil. 


lage, chan if they were ſo many Britiſh peer- 


eſſes to be ſettled by the High Steward, at the 


trial of a ſiſter peereſs for high Treaſon.— 
When all the chairs are filled, you may order 
refreſnments. | 


* 


In the firſt place, tea is to be preſented 
three times round the zoom. This over, the 
card tables are to be arranged, the ſtoves re- 
freſhed, the pipes lighted, and the ſpitting boxes 
begin to work. Tou are to preſent four kings | to 
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the burgomaſter's wife, and the three you mean 
to play at her table. To the next lady, in her 
rank, you preſent the queens.: But make a me- 
morandum, that, when once ſeated, nobody ſtirs 
from her table till the party breaks up at ten 
o' clock, ſo that you are fixed as a ſtatue for 
almoſt five hours. The refreſnments are to be 
handed about every quarter of an hour, but to 
vary, as to the collations. One quarter gives 
coffee, another wine, another liquors, another 
orgeat, and at every time the company eat and 
drink with unabated appetite ; and thoſe who offer 
the moſt good things of this world, are made the 
moſt honourable mention of, in the annals of con- 
tre viſitiſm. The ceremonies of taking leave are 
like thoſe of entrance. 


0 It 15 to be obſerved, that when you give one 
of their viſits, it is not from your own invitation : 
the reigning burgomaſter ſends you word, if con- 
venient, he will come to you ſuch a day. If you 
accept the challenge, you are to ſend off your 
cards, in which you invite the ton to meet him; 
who very obligingly obey the ſummons, whether 


they ever ſaw you before or no; or whether they 5 
ſhall ever ſee you again. 


« All the ſmokiog grey keep their own room, 
but leave ſuch a ſtrong ſcent of their orgies 
behind 
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behind them, that it is [neceſſary your houſe, if 
your noſe be not a native of Holland, ſhould | 
perform a month's quarantine, before it can be 
e Ne net 6 „el 46 ˙0 
re A drei i al: Hawes: but 
when a ſupper is to be given in Holland, t 
always comprehends cards and tea, with the im- 
menſe et cetera of about eight times coffee, as 
many cakes, wines, jellies, &c. &c. &c. and 
ſuppoſing theſe to begin at half paſt five, and 
ſupper to be on table at half paſt ten, though the 
_ intermediate hours are fully employed in eating 
and drinking, it does not in the leaſt prevent the 
ſupper being devoured, as King Richard voraci- 
ouſly ſays, *. marrow, bones, and all; ior - 
though in general life, at home, the Dutch eat but 
little of ſolid food, they pay it off abroad with 
moſt incontinent rapacity. Indeed, they ſeem, 
Uke certain wild beaſts in training for the grand 
gorging day, when they are to be turned out upon 
| criminals, to reſerve themſelves for theſe great 
publick occaſions: and a Dutch ſupper, at the 
end of five hours ſtuffing, might very well furniſh 
out one of our Lord Mayor's feaſts, and ſatisfy all 
the manſion-houſe monſters on any one : of the | im- 
portant days, 


7 Big with the fate of ruten, and of Geeſe!" 
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By way of ſpecimen,” I hall - conclude with a 
Dutch Bill of fare, of which J made a N. B. in 
my pocket. book, immediately on getting home 
from the laſt cramming-bout to which I-had the 
honour of being invited. I muſt premiſe that 
it was a;ſupper, and cm we were 0 1 4 a 
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To which pleaſant, but faithful deſeription, 
RF only alk with the poet, t 


. Is this; a ſupper, this a cevial ; room ? TY 
oo « No, it's a temple and a hecatomb/! | 5 
* Treated, careſs'd and tir d, 1 take e my leave,” Zh 


#, 


There are Ate over he provinces of 


Holland, of Pruffa, and of Germany, various 


towns, bourgs, and villages, which amongſt other 
privileges poſſeſs that of affording protection to 


fugitives for debt: and there are ſome which offer 


an aſylum even for crimes. Of theſe Vianne, 


Cleves, and Neuweid, may be mentioned amongſt 


others. They are either free towns, or inde- 


= pendent ſeigneuries. The former have uſually 


taken their. riſe from the exigence of the ſtate, 


which has often made che Prince a borrower of 
the people. Te Emperors frequently wanting 
ſupplies of money to carry on their wars, or for 
other occaſions, have hired large ſums of great 
trading towns, and paid t the debt in certain extra 
grants, privileges, and immunities, making them 


independent of the governors of the provinces 
or diſtricts where thoſe towns ſtood, or in their 


5 neighbourhood. Accordingly ſuch places remain 
free ; exerciſing all kinds of ſovereign power, 


with the right of enacting laws, conſtituting 


authorities, courts of juſtice, and coining, as 
well as of offering a ſanctuary to ſtrangers, 


debtors, 
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_ debtors, c. &c.—I am -orry to bm you, 


that this latter privilege. is not ſeldom made 2 


revenue of the town, or the ſeigneur, or a per- 


quiſite of office. But it muſt be owned the fee 


is not large, — a guinea or two makes your perſon 


ſacred beyond limitation, provided nevertheleſs 


you conform peaceably to the laws of the land 


where you eſtabliſh your reſidence, which it is 


certainly not only decent but eaſy to do, as they 
are no way rigorous in themſelves, and the or: 


tected places are for the moſt BR ſituated in 


fine country. 


* 


 Vianne, for e is » hyilt « on „e of; * 
fine river, on the confine of the beautiful province 
of Utrecht, nearly half way betwixt Rotterdam 
and Nimeguen. It remains poſſeſſed of all richts 
of Seigneurſhip independent oh, | Holland. It is 


ſuppoſed to be the Fehn Dianæ, of which 
Ptolemy makes mention. 3 5 


The towns and 1 of the Dutchy of 
Cleves already live in my deſcription, and I truſt 
in the reader's memory. And ſhould misfortune 
find it neceſſary to take refuge in either of theſe, 
he will paſs his days or years of exile amidſt the 
beauty and health of nature. 


With 


#4 a 
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With reſpect to Neuwied, independent of 
giving 1 
e The poor 42 che unhappy, 
« Aprivilege to enter,” 


- 


it has claims on our attention; being e one of the 
moſt agreeable towns, and placed in one of the 
moſt charming countries of Europe. The account 
of it is ſufficiently popular, but the beſt deſcription 

of it is by the author of the journey, or rather 

voyage of the Rhine, a work I have ey : 
commended. 


cc 151 is in chis we” ſays he, that the writer 
of theſe pages—a victim of French deſpotiſm— 
has found refuge, honour, and happineſs ; after 
having been deſpoiled of 1,400,000 livres, and 
driven from a country that was dear to him. It 
is in this free and ſacred land he at length is per- 
mitted to reſide in peace with his reſcued family. 
And here, alſo it is, that he announces a virtuous 
Prince, and a gentle race, to philoſophers, men 
of letters and of humanity to peaceable citizens, 
and to ingenious artiſts to honeſt labourers, and 
to the worthy of all deſcriptions, who like him 


may be expelled from the ſcenes of rapine and 
deſolation.“ . 


The gratitude of this author for the protec- 
1 ion 
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tion he received, has not ſeduced him into 
effuſions of praiſe, which exceed the truth. 


The ſweet ſejour of Neuweid merits all he has 


ſaid of it. It is ſituated on the borders of the 
Rhine, betwixt Bonne and Coblentz. The 


country is aorecable, the inhabitants ſociable, the 


air wholeſome. Vines and orchards ſurround it. 
Hills and-vallies ſmile on every fide. The water 
is particularly excellent, the corn good and 
abundant.  Butchers' meat in all its variety, and 


a no leſs plenty of vegetables, fruit, fiſh, fowl, 


and game. Lodgings are reaſonable, and elegant. 


The prime of every commodity from the famous 
fairs of Bonne, Coblentz, Mayence, and Franck- 


fort, as well as from Holland, are to be had at | 
Neuwied, as they come by water to your very | 
door. And to crown the whole, the reigning 


Prince is a man of politeneſs, urbanity, genius, 
peace, and benevolence. He is deſcended from 


one of the moſt honourable and ancient houſes, 
and what is better, he is in every ſenſe of the term 
an HONEST MaN ! Of the prince, of his family, 


and of his palace of Mount-Repoſe, two leagues 
from Neuwied, a thouſand fine things have been 


faid by the ingenious writer above-mentioned ; 
but after what I have juſt termed lim, would not 


5 all theſe goto an anti- climax? 2 


24. An honeſt man's the nobleſ work of God.” 


Amongſt 
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Amongſt the objectionable things which an 
Engliſh traveller will find in Pruſſia, Weſtpha- 
lia, and through all the Catholick countries, is 


the frequency of holy-days, feaſts, faſts, and fairs. 


I would have every creature . adore his Creator, 


according to the cuſtoms of his country, and reſort 
to the places of worſhip as often as his piety 
inclines. But I cannot fail to regret that the 
church ſhould enact an obſervance of mere 
ceremonies which trench on the duties of ſocial 
life; being convinced that a performance of theſe _ 
is a part of religion. It is the reſult of reiterated 


obſervation that enables me to aſſure you nearly 
the half of a ſervant and labourer's time is taken 
up in the churches, and very frequently made 
the pretext for a neglect of neceſſary bulineſs, 


and, indeed, promotes idleneſs. I have always 
noted that the moſt church-going people in this | 
country are the worſt domeſticks, the moſt 
| ſupine, and the moſt ſuperſtitious. How it hap- 
pens I know not, but religion in this country 
ſeldom works the blood into enthuſiaſm : the being 


righteous overmuch in Germany more commonly 


produces a moody torpid ſtupidity. Methodiſts 


and other fanatick ſectaries are rare. Theſe 


bodies amongſt us produce, you know,  ebulli- 


tions of zeal that ferment to diſtraction. It is in 
_ England a raginz madneſs; in the German 


dominions 
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dominions a gloomy melancholy ; and with reſpe& 
to ſociety, the latter 1s the evil moſt to be lamented. 
The firſt is a violent fit, and paſſes ſoon away, . 
and though the returns of the paroxyſm are quick, 
the intervals admit of ſome activity in ſecular 
affairs. But the German malady after ſending * 
man from his honeſt employments, his maſter, 
and his family, two or three days in the week 
without counting Sunday, continues him in a kind 
of religious apathy all the reſt of the year. On 
the holy-days it is with great difficulty a cook will 
dreſs dinner, or a chambermaid toſs up the beds. 
If you want bread it muſt be made and baked 
the day before: to put an hand in the oven 
would be ſacrilege; and to fetch a pail of water 
an offence laid up amongſt. others for next con- 
feſſion. The conſequence of all this is, that after 
they have run in and out of the church till they 
are weary, you will ſee them in lazy circles ſtand 
about the ſtreets with folded arms and gaping 
mouths, or ſleeping in their houſes, kitchens, &c. 
At intervals, however, they wake to the recol- 
lection of the Saint in whoſe honour the fete is 
inſtituted, and renew their aſpirations. It is com- 
mon to hear them break forth in the midſt of 
any ordinary occupation, even during the fe- 
days their religion ſuffers them to work, into an 
hymn or ſpiritual ſong. I once paſt ſome months. 
in a houſe where a peaſant. ſervant, to his other 
dann 
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buſineſſes added that of a barber ; and under 
whoſe razor, being in a ſmall country place, I 
came almoſt every day. He had been uſed on 
my firſt employing him, only to reap the chins 
of the ruſticks, and any thing that could cut 
ſtubble would anſwer that . purpoſe ; for, beſides 
that it is the general practice for the gentry of 
Germany to ſhave only once a-week, a German 
chin after it has been ſhaved would turn the edge 
of a Dutch razor. When the man, therefore, 
came upon a face that called far daily ſcraping, 
and found it had been uſed to gentle treatment, he 
looked upon it as ſo arduous an undertaking, that 
he called in all the might of his religion to 
ſtreigthen his arm, and incontinently retired into 
_ alittle chapel adjoining the houſe, both before 
and after the operation; firſt for going through 
his job with judgment, and then in thankſgiving, 
for having performed it without cutting my throat. 
On theſe occaſions he always ſung two ftaves of 
the ſame pfalm, and with ſo much violence of 
| lungs that one would think he imagined heaven 
would be deaf to his prayers. Indeed I often' 
thought fo too, for, notwithſtanding his bawling, 
if my chin and throat came off with no more 
than half a dozen ſaſhes, the blood guſhing at 
| each, I reckoned it a morning of eſcape. But 
this fellow would ſometimes burſt forth into a 
_ muſical how] at meal- -time, with the meat in his 


mouth 5 E 


5 of 
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mouth; and yet, having a few acres of ground 
now and then to reap and mow, alſo, if too much 
7 ſun, Or r ain, Or froſt, Or ſnow, thinned his Crops, 
he would be as full of growl againſt the good | 
God of ſeaſons, as if he were —a F rench k Repub: 


lican ! 


Fairs, or what they call Kermiſſes, are very 


proper ſupplements to their faſts and holy-days : 
not that thoſe are more numerous than in England, 
but becauſe it is the cuſtom for the ſervants to 
viſit every kermis, at whatever diſtance, where 
the: or they have a friend, or relation: and as 


each kermis laſts a week, and as it is thought very 


hard if the permiſſion be not given for, at leaſt a 
couple of days at each, you may gueſs in what a 
ſituation families are left betwixt one practice 


and another. If by accident you call on a friend, 
and ſtay dinner, the cook is gone to the kermis, 


or to the church, or elſe it is a faſt-day, and ſhe 
can do nothing, but drink coffee cight or ten binn, 
and 80 to the n 


? 


. EY ( e 1 
"Auk a | kermis, - 1 | village one, is 


worth ſeeing. It is an annual aſſociation of all 
the ſcattered parts of a man's family and friends. 
1 attended one in Weſtphalia, on a principle ol 
that general curioſity which carries me every 
where. But having no village connexions while 


„ „ . | at 


CY 
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at Cleves, I wandered about a little place in the 
' neighbourhood during kermis time. The firſt 


Joyful groupe which I ſaw gathered together 


arreſted my ſtep. I ſtood leaning on the gate of 


a a large farm yard, at the farther end of which 
obſerved a number of perſons ſitting round a 


table, and others dancing, and almoſt every body 
ſinging. The firſt glimpſe of a ſtranger brings an 
invitation, eſpecially on publick occaſions. This 
urbanity is almoſt univerſal in Weſtphalia. I 

followed a courteous introducer who led me to the 
maſter and miſtreſs of the houſe. Their teſti- 


monies. of welcome came fo faſt upon me, that | 
had I eat and drank of half the different good 
things which were ſet before me, I muſt have 


been #illed with kindneſs on the ſpot. I ſoon under- 
ſtood that I was at the houſe of a farmer, whoſe 
happy family from great grandfather to grand- 
child, were amongſt the gueſts: and all - theſe 
different characters on the ſtage of human life, 


| were dancing on a graſs plat behind the grear 


| barn, and all ſuch as were or had been married, 


_ arrayed in their bridal dreſſes. One of the . 


brothers“ wives introduced a ſuckling of two 


months to the great- grand- father, who was 
enjoying health, in the fight of four and thirty 
relations, and in the 87th year of his age! It 
was a banquet for a good-natured ſpectator to ſee 
the joy with which the old man danced the little 

VOL. III. | | Q | Creature 
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creature on his knee, then preſented him to the 
other parts of his family, according to ſeniority, 
that the youngling might have a kermifs kiſs from 
all his kindred. But the pretty mother! How I 
wiſh that you had ſeen the mother during this 
tranſaction l not on account of her prettineſs, 
but becauſe the fineſt bluſhes that ever circulated 
from the heart into the countenance, and the 


ſofteſt tears that maternal fondneſs ever brought 4 


into the face of a lovely young woman, would 
then have been enjoyed by my friend! And 
it was her firſt child! and it had been a match of 

love; and the babe, according to its parents“ 
wiſh was a ſon, and according to family wiſnes 
alſo, it bore the name of its great-grandfire, and 
was thought, by affection— who takes likeneſſes 
you know in a moment to inherit the hue of the 
eyes and ſome of the features. The attitude, 
half bending over it, in its circuit, as it paſſed 
from the arms of one relation to thoſe of 
another, was a ſubject for painting, and might 
have been highly finiſhed; but the extacy in 
which, at the end of the ceremony, ſhe received, 
and the kiſſes with which ſhe covered it, were 
beyond the reach of human pencil, and required 
all the powers of nature who works in colours 
« dipt in heaven.” After this every body drank 
health, and many more happy family fetes to the 
old man; Who, in return, pledged a bumper of 
Raheniſn 
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Rheniſh to the company, One of the ſons 


aſſured me that the veteran's maladies were ſlight, 


and always cuted by a viſit to one or other of 
his family. His medical ſon preſcribed this 


affẽctionate remedy : thus when his own home 
became a little ſolitary, the good old man went 
to another: and as all the family live within a 


ſhort diſtance from the ancient manſion of this 


their forefather, there is a cure within reach for 


every diſorder: he gets rid of a cold at the houſe 
of one child, of a fever at that of another, of a 
touch of the rheumatiſm at a third's, and at a 
fourth's of an head-ach. Upon getting a little 


more into the private hiſtory of the houſe, from 


a gueſt who was my next hand neighbour, and 


| juſt animated enough with wine to become a 


benevolent hiſtorian, I found that the grand 
children were worthy of the fire; for that all 


the brothers, of which there were nine, had 


entered into a ſocial domeſtick compact, the 


particular articles of which had been committed 


to writing; that in the courſe of affairs, they 
were mutually to ſerve each other, either with a 
ſum of money, or any other aſſiſtance, ſuited to 


the nature and neceſſity of the caſe. And as if 


Providence intended to try the virtue and ſin- 
cerity of each, all the brothers in turn wanted 
and found a friend in the good offices of each other. 
—Ah, my friend, we have not got all the 
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ſimplicity, happineſs, and virtue to ourſelyes : 
and God forbid we ever ſhould have. How 
bleſſed to ſhare them, as they are ſhared, with all 
the human race! | 
I have recorded various inſtances of their being 
diſperſed over theſe diviſions of the globe. I 
have ſhewn to you the natural affections blooming 
in Holland, Cambria, and Weſtphalia. Permit 
me now to preſent to you one more example, of 
which I was an eye witneſs in the firſt mentioned 
n 88 9 


In a trip from the Hague to Rotterdam, and 
from thence to Haarlem, I was juſt in time for 
the after-dinner boat to get a place in the cabin, 
and to ſee an aged mother and her daughter give 
and receive the farewell looks, expreſſions, and 

embraces, to and from ſome friends and relatives, 
Never did I ſee the feelings of the heart ſhine with 
more lucid brightneſs while each was in view of 
the other ; nor deſcend in more tender tears when 
they could behold each other no longer. As the 
boat moved on, the groupe on ſhore followed as 
long as they could at the edges of the canal, and 
the party in the cabin thruſt their heads out of 

the door to catch the kind looks and ſayings, till 
the horſe being hooked to the ſchuyt, they could 
no longer keep pace with us. The ſucceeding 
. moments 
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moments were paſſed in deep ſighs on the part of 
the mother, and tears on that of the daughter, 

neither of whom took any more notice of me, 
nor of any other perſon in the cabin, than of the 
- cuſhions they ſat on. A perſon in the corner told 
me theſe people would, perhaps, neyer ſee each 

other again for ſome years, as the mother and 
daughter were going to ſettle in North Holland. | 


I was prepared to hear him ſay North 
America at leaſt; but to people untravelled, a 
ſeparation of fifty miles is an immeaſurable 
diſtance. And the ſympathy of divided affec- 
tion extends the ſpace to infinity! The ſilence 
was long, and I honoured them for it; had there 
been a cranny in their hearts for the entrance of 
common place curioſity, or for converſation 
with a ftranger, I ſhould have deemed it a robbery 
of what was due to their abſent friends. I per- 
| ceived the daughter to ſtrain her longing eyes 
towards the only opening at which there might be 
a poſſibility of catching a parting glimpſe of her 
relations, and I diſcovered at the ſame time, 
that I intercepted her ſight Would to heaven 
that ſtranger did not fit betwixt me and my 
friends!“ was the ſentiment written in every line 
of her face: but as ſhe continued to look, I gave 
her all the chances ſhe could expect by moving 
my polition, No ſooner had I done fo than ſne 

3 exclaimed 
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exclaimed—< I ſee poor Catherine's cloak, and 
the ſkirt of Sally's gown, through the window!“ 
The glow of that friendſhip which is ſo deliciouſly 
animating in the days of our youth, fluſhed her 
cheeks; but it was ſweetly blended alſo with the 
_ gratitude, which, at that period of our lives, 
gives ſuch a colouring and grace to the com- 
plexion; after this ſhe farther won my regard by 
ſuch a penſive caſt of the head, and direction of 
the eyes, as plainly indicated her heart was 
returning to the Hague, with her friends, and 
ſhe took little or no notice of any thing, or 
any body elſe, during the reſt of the voyage. 


L have ſlightly mentioned to you ſomewhere 
the love of ornament amongſt the Dutch, as 
inconſiſtent with the weight, not to ſay heavineſs, 
of their appearance. I think this over-finery is 
10 be diſcovered principally in their liveries, 

which are often gaudy and rich, ſometimes elegant. 
It is exhibited alſo in their furniture, barges, 
chimnies, china, and mills. It even ſhews itſelf 
in certain indeſcribable places, yet, generally 
_ ſpeaking, all theſe things are ſo out of keeping 
with their own figures and faſhions, —ſuch, for 
inſtance, as their deep brown or blue ſuits of 


Dutch homeſpun or Pruſſian, their unyielding 


features, immenſe breeches, prepoſterous petti- 
coats, ſtupendous hip-pads, and meaſured pace— 
4 | thit 
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that they ſeem as little of a piece as if the ſaid 
| homeſpun jerkins, &c. were to be trimmed with 
gold and ſilver foils and fringes, 


Ay to the waterfaring m men—freſh e © ale—ghey 
are be-buttoned from top to toe, each button, 
not excepting thoſe of the waiſtband, a third part 
larger than an Engliſh crown-piece, and always 

of folid ſilver. One whimſical fellow, who was 
maſter of a fiſhing-ſmack, uſed to exhibit himſelf 

with a ſuit of coarſe blue baize, or ſerge, the 
coat buttons of which were Zealand rix-dollars 
a piece of ſilver the ſize of our crown—the waiſt- 
coat was buttoned with florins, the trowzers with 
| ſchellings—larger than our ſhilling—the waiſtband 
and flaps with pieces of thirty ſtivers—half-a- 
crown, —his check ſhirt with dublikys—ſilver- 
two-pences,—and his ſhoes were faſtened by 
twenty-eight ſtiver pieces, cut into claſps, and a 
gilder for the button of his hat; which hat was, 
in itſelf, a curioſity, being folded into three corners, 
in the way that grocers make up their penny- 
worths, into long bags of white-brown paper, 
which, you Know are, 


. Small by degrees, and whinfcalh leſs.” 
Indeed even the higher claſs of Hollanders are 


too full of button, wearing four where an 
Q4 8 
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Engliſhman would content himſelf with one, and 
placing them ſo cloſe that it is quite a labour to 
faſten and looſe them. 


1 have praifed the Dutch neatneſs; it is 


wWoritby of praiſe; but occaſionally carried to 


exceſs, It now and then goes into caricature. 
- You have always the fear of the pail and ſcrub- 
bing bruſhes before your eyes. On the grand 
cleaning day, which here is Friday, the maid 
ſervants are to be ſeen puddling below, ankle- 
deep, and ſpouting above at the windows as if 
they were playing off an engine to extinguiſh | 
TR conflagration ; ; although the great end pro- 
poſed, is only to waſh away the duſt that may 
have gathered on the ſaſhes, in the courſe of 
the week. An Engliſh traveller who comes 
from the comfort of a dry room, or whoſe 
Nate of health would ſuffer from damps, muſt 
reconcile to this deſagrement as well as he can; 
as he will, from an intention of civility, be 
ſhewn into an apartment juſt waſhed, he had 
better double. his defence, by an additional 
pair of ſocks, or ſtockings; for the Dutch 
landlord would deem it rude to take his gueſt 
into a room that has not been laid under water 
ſince the laſt company went out of it, and were 
you to argue againſt the thing, he would {et 
: you 


* 
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5 you down as a dirty traveller, who did nor 
know how to behave yourſelf in a clean country, 


Through every part of Holland, the natives 
are great obſervers of ſymmetry. Is a bruſh, 
for example, part of the furniture of a room, 
it will be found hanging up, equidiſtant with 
another of the ſame ſize, ſhape, and faſhion, to 
_ anſwer it: | 
« Cup faces cup, each ſaucer has its brother, 

« And half the tea-board juſt reflects the other.“ 


This matter is alſo ſpoken to in former 
leners,”” 5 


But with reſpect to the modes of dreſſing, it is 
out of my memory whether I have before men- 
tioned a great and general reſemblance betwixt 
the Welch and German peaſantry. At leaſt 
eighty out of every hundred of the latter are 

| habited in the dark blue, or deep brown of the 
former, and have a number of cuſtoms in com- 

mon, which is the leſs to be wondered at, when 

we conſider the mixture of the two nations, when 
the Saxons, ſometimes by treachery, ſonietimes | 
by invitation, and ſometimes by-invaſion, became 

maſters or partners of Cambria. But ſo many 

ages having paſſed away ſince the Saxon heptar- 
chy, and even ſince the expulſion of the Germans, 
$5 33 whether 
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whether friends or enemies, from the principality 
of Wales, it was curious enough for a traveller, 
who had juſt been a reſidentiary traveller in that 
country, to find ſuch a general reſemblance in 
the dreſs, air, habits, and even features of a peo- 
ple ſo remote, and with which, modernly ſpeak- 
ing, they had not, nor ever — have, the — 
intercourſe. 


ee They who came over out of Germany into 
« Wales, ſays Caradoc, „ to aid the Britons 
« apainſt their enemies, the Picts and Scots, were 
« partly Saxons, Angles, and Juthes; from the 


40 firſt of which came the people of Eſſex, Suffex, 


C Middleſex, and the Weſt Saxons; from the 


« Angles, the Eaſt Angles and the Mercians, and 


« they that inhabited the North fide of the 
« Humber; from the Juthes, the Kentiſh men, 
cc and they who ſettled on the Ifle of Wight.” 


Thus the Engliſh nation and its appendages, 
like the Engliſh language, appear to be a com- 
Pound of every other country, and, particularly, 
of Germany. From ſettlements, marriages, de- 
ſcents, &c. it is reaſonable that there ſhould be 
preſerved ſome family cuſtoms and family features. 


A likeneſs of countenance may be traced, indeed, 


through all claſſes of the Empires of Germany 
and Great Britain; and the former being certainly, 
taken 
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taken as an whole, a brave, ingenious, and gene- 
rous nation, I was pleaſed to trace the ſimilitude, 
and admit the original alliance. Time has worn 
out the reſentments; but whatever brings to me- 
mory a bond of connexion, and of amity, though 
formed between individuals or countries three 
thouſand years ago, has a charm for the heart. 

Had I but the hem of a garment in my poſſeſſion, 
that had been worn by the greateſt foe of my 
family on the day of reconciliation, or at the 
moment that he came to my anceſtor, whom he 
had injured, to avow, and to repent of, the wrong, 
and to promiſe future loving-kindneſs, that frag- 
ment of the dreſs ſhould have a place in my ward- 
robe, and be held as a memorial. 


Wich regard to the ancient Germans, were we 
to take a comparative view of them, and of the 
ancient Britons, we ſhould find a ſimilitude in the 
features of their minds as well as manners, eſpe- 
cially in the grand articles of war and religion. 
The heroes, ſages, and prieſts of one. country, 
had their counterparts in the other, Had Cambria 
her Druids, Bards, and Chiefs, that devoted them- 
ſelves to wounds and death, for the ſake of Gad 
and their country, conformably to the ſacrifice, 
the chivalry, and worſhip of the times—the Ger- 
manick nations had holy brave, and wiſe men 
who correſponded to theſe characters, and afford 
additional 
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additional evidence of their having borrowed 
manners, maxims, and ſuperſtitions, from one 
another. 


In order to throw luſtre on the parallel, I | 
will pick a little hiſtorical gleaning of what 1 
remember. We venerate the traditionary inde- 


pendence which animated the ancient Welch, 
The ancient Germans cultured the ſame ſpirit. 
The Roman hiftorian reports them to reſpect 


only thoſe duties, which they impoſed on them- 


ſelves. The nobleſt youths bluſhed not to be 


numbered among the faithful companions of ſome 
renowned chiefs, to whom they devoted their 
arms and ſervice. A noble emulation prevailed 
amongſt the companions to obtain the firſt place 
in the eſteem of their chief; amongſt the chiefs 


to acquire the greateſt number of valiant com- 
panions, The glory of ſuch diſtinguiſhed heroes 
_ diffuſed itfelf beyond the narrow limits of their 


own tribe. In the hour of danger it was ſhameful 
for the chief to be ſurpaſſed in valour by his 


companions ; ſhameful for the companions not 


to equal the valour of their chief. To ſurvive 


his fall in battle was indelible infamy. To protect 
his perſon, and to adorn his glory with the tro- 


Phies of their own exploits, were the moſt ſacred 
of their duties. The chiefs combated for the 


victory, the companions for the chief. The 
nobleſt 
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nobleſt warriours, whenever their native country 
was ſunk 'in the lazineſs of peace, maintained 
their numerous bands in ſome diftant ſcene of 
action, to exerciſe their reſtleſs ſpirit, and to 
acquire renown by voluntary dangers. Gifts, 
worthy of ſoldiers, the warlike ſteed, the bloody 
and ever victorious lance, were the rewards which 
the companions claimed from the liberality of 
their chief. . The rude plenty of his hoſpitable 
board was the only pay that he could beſtow, 
or they would accept. War, and the free-will 
offerings of his friends ſupplied this munificence. 


But, to uſe the language of Biſhop Hurd on 
| another occaſion, and apply them to this, leſt you 
ſhould think my love of antiquity has operated 
like enchantment, in regard to the ancient Ger- 
man chiefs and companions, I muſt deſire you to 
conſider the courage and conduct of the modern 
heroes, who have ſo long, and ſo nobly, and 
| almoſt without a day's receſs, repelled the hordes 
of France, when almoſt her whcle population bas 
been forced into the field. Can we diſcover, in 
times paſt, a braver, a more faithful, or a more 
perſevering body of men, than thoſe ſubjects of 
Auſtria, who are, at this very moment, under 
command of Beaulieu, Clairfait, and Cobourg ? 
Each of whom might certainly hold a place in 
the temple of Victory as Acad as any ge⸗ 
neral 


AA 
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neral had to boaſt. Nor could the boldeſt of the 
race of Cadwallader be diſhonoured by an alliance 


with the ſublime progenitors of theſe illuſtrious 
deſcendants. 


It is painful to obſerve that the religious zeal 
of the old Germans was as wild, ſavage, and 
Fatal, as that of the ancient Britons, and that the 
fanatick miniſters of the one anſwered to the 
Druids of the other. Both were alike able to 
perſuade, that, © by ſome ridiculous arts of divi- 
nation, they could diſcover the will of the ſupe- 
rior beings; and both taught that human ſacrifices | 
5 were the moſt precious and acceptable offerings 
to their altars.” The Germanick, like the 
Druidical temples, were in dark and ancient 
groves, conſecrated Dy: the reverence of ſucceed- 
ing generations. Their ſecret gloom, the 
ee imagined reſidence of an inviſible power,” 
ſays Gibbon, “ by preſenting no diſtinct object 
« of fear, or worſhip, impreſſed the mind with 
« a ſtill deeper ſenſe of a religious horror.” I 
am ſorry to diſcover a yet ſtricter ſimilitude be- 
tween the Prieſts of Germany, and the Druids of 
Wales: the former no leſs than the latter, we are 
informed, had been taught by experience the uſe 
of every artifice that could preſerve and fortify 
impreſſions ſo well ſuited to their own intereſt; and 


it has been finely remarked, that the ſame igno- 
rance 
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| rance which renders barbarians incapable of con- 
ceiving, and of embracing, the uſeful reſtraints 
of law, expoſes the naked and unarmed to the 

blind terrors of ſuperſtition. The German prieſts, 
improving this favourable temper of their coun- 
trymen, even in temporal concerns, which the 
magiſtrate could not venture to exerciſe; and 
the defects of civil policy, were, ſometimes, 
ſupplied by the interpoſition of eccleſiaſtical 
authority. ; 


We find, too, that ancient Germany, like 
ancient Briton, had her bards, whoſe genius, 
character, and offices, were extremely alike in one 
country and in the other. It is not eaſily to be 
conceived, ſays one of Rome's beſt kiftorians, 
how this ſingular order of men, ſpeaking of the 
German bards, contrived to kindle the enthuſiaſm 
of arms and glory in the breaſts of their audience. 
It was in the hour of battle, or in the feaſt of 
victory, that they celebrated the glory of he- 
roes of ancient days, the anceſtors of thoſe 
warlike chieftains who liſtened with tranſport 
to the animated ſtrains. The view of arms, of 
victory, and of danger, heightened the effect of 
the military ſong; and the paſſions which it tended 
to excite, the deſire of fame, and the contempt 
of death, were the habitual ſentiments of a Ger- 
Pn EEE EE ag es * 


We 
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We may eaſily ſuppoſe, that with the help of 
a glowing imagination, which was not wanting, 
the audience imputed to the bards of Germany 

all the power which poeſy herſelf has, in ſome 

of her noDieRt flights, attributed to the bards of | 

| Ln N 


40 Cadwallo- s tongue 
That huſh'd the ſtormy main, 
Modred, whoſe magic ſong 
Made huge Plinlimmon bow bis cloud capt head. 


Nor have the Princes of Germany degenerated 
from their anceſtry, none of whom have higher 
claims on the love of the people, or the eulogy 
of the modern bards, than the amiable and 
| youthful monarch, who now fills the imperial 
throne, Of his warlike atchievements, during 
the preſent campaign, the trump of fame has 
ſufficiently informed you; but there is a trait of 
his Heart in private and domeſtick life, which 1 
receive from the moſt unqueſtionable authority, 
and which will endear him to you more than a 
thouſand victories. 


Joſeph the bean who was an economiſt, left 
to Leopold, who did not live long enough, 
after he became Emperor, to diſſipate them, an 
unincumbered diadem and immenſe treaſures. 
Theſe all concentred in the preſent Emperor, to 
whom Was | bequeathed the diſpoſal of them ſo 

unconditionally, 
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unconditionally, that the Dowager Empreſs his 
mother was, in a manner, rather a dependent on 
his bounty, than poſſeſſed of powers in herſelf to 
claim as widow, wife, and mother. No ſooner did 
the youth find himſelf thus dangerouſly placed, than 
he reſolved to put it out of his own power to act 
unbecoming the ſon of an Empreſs and Queen. 
Convening, therefore, his court and council, he 
appropriated an early day for his coronation, or 
rather nomination to the emperorſhip—the regu- 
lar ceremony being performed long after at Franck 
fort, —and he intreated the honour that the Queen 
Dowager would aſſiſt at it. The aſſembly was 
brilliant, the young monarch roſe in the midſt of 
it, and holding in his hand a ſcroll, thus ad- 
dreſſed himſelf to his miniſters, in the preſence 
of thouſands of his ſubjects :—< I perceive a 
paſſage of great importance is omitted in the 
will of my royal father. No ſuitable, indepen- 
dent proviſion has been made for my beloved 
and imperial mother, The long tried virtues of 
that noble lady, the tender confidence and 
domeſtick love, in which ſhe lived with my 
father, . conyince me, that it never could have 
been intended, that ſo good a wife, ſo kind a 
parent, and ſo excellent a woman, could be left 
in a ſtate of dependence on her ſon. Much 
more likely is it that the ſon ſhould have been 
bequeathed to the commands, indulgence, and 
VOL, III. 3 manage - 
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management of his mother. Or if it was in- 


tended that the ſon ſhould receive the whole reve- 


nues of the empire, it could only be in confidence 
that he would act as _her agent, and ſee that her 


private, her natural, and proper rights were paid 


into her coffers with the leaſt care and 1 inconve- 
nience to herſelf, | 


“ In the latter caſe, 1 hope I ſhould be found, 
throughout my reign, a faithful ſteward of my dear 


parent and of the people; and, ſuppoſing, for a 
moment, this caſe a poſſible one, I cannot be inſen- 
fible to the exalted affection and eſteem the late 
Emperor and King muſt have had for me, that he 
could, after his death, confide the fortunes of ſuch _ 
a wife to the truſt of his fon. But human nature 
is ſo frail, and the truſt is ſo aweful, that I tremble 


while I poſſeſs it; and cannot, indeed, be eafy, 


till I have diſburthened myſelf of the weight it 


impoſes. To this end, my loving friends, miniſ- 


ters and ſubjects, I have herein bound myſelf by 


an inſtrument of the laſt ſolemnity, to become re- 


ſponſible in a yearly ſum ſuited to her rank al- 
though inferior to her deſervings. And! have, as 

nearly as may be, made this diſpoſition from my 
private funds, and from ſources the leaſt likely to 


infringe on, or to affect, the treaſures of the ſtate, 
which I hold in truſt a/,—for the honour of my 


| EPI, and the proſperity of Auſtria; yet I con- 


ſider 
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amongſt the meadows and fields adjacent, took its 
courſe along the underwood, through which 1 


could ſee it ſtream as I ſat, and could beſides hear 
it diſpute and ſtruggle with the impediments it 


found in its way. Of theſe it complained ſo 
gently, as very well to aſſociate with the notes of 


my dove and nightingales. Although I had thrown 


the arching of my alcove, as far forward, cave like, 


as I could, with a deſign to exclude too obtruſive 


a viſit of the ſun, and of the world, I could ob- 
ſerve at the openings of the oak branches part of 


a a fine field of ſpringing corn, and catch a glimpſe 
of ſome ſteeples on the one hand, and ſeveral 
farm houſes and cottages on the other: ſo that the 


tout-enſemble, you will conceive, afforded to a man 
of poeſy and peace all his heart could deſire. In 


this retreat I had paſſed many a ſun-ſetting, and 
not ſeldom a ſun-rifing hour. I returned to lament 


the change. All that ſide of the grove which 


ſcreened and furniſhed branches for my alcove, was 
cut away by a ſanguine banditti, who came feword 
in hand, into theſe environs. The hand of wan- 
tonneſs had hacked off with the ſabre whole nur- 


ſeries of firs and poplars. Moſt of the houſes had - 


been burnt down, and the wretched inhabitants 


plundered of all their little ſtores. Some were dead 


of wounds, ſome of grief, the reſt wandered about 


the world in ſearch of the very few, who, with the : 


diſpoſition, have the power of benevolence. 
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The fields which I left ſo full of vernal promiſe 
were deſpoiled; not an hand{ul of grain remained 
for a gleaner, who was now literally left to pick 
his ſcanty ſubſiſtence amidſt thorns and briars, 
And though the ſteeples of ſome churches were 
yet to be ſeen, they could be viewed only as the 
monuments of that dreadful ſacrilege which had 
been committed within, I entered one of theſe, 
and found it had, in real and dreadful truth, been 
turned into a den of thieves. The altars were broken 
down, and the fragments ſtained with the blood of 
its miniſters; the ruthleſs ſoldiery had converted the 
moſt holy places into the moſt obſcene; indecent 
_ alluſions and impious mottos were penciled on the 
windows, doors, and even on the fainted reliques; 
and the images of the Redeemer were demoliſhed, 
with every mark of mockery and ſcorn*, Several 
1 tombs 
In my Cambrian communications, I forgot to mention, 
and, indeed, it will come in better at this place, that when I was 
at Bangor, the Warder of the cathedral of that epiſcopal city 
told me, that one of its ancient biſhops was ſtruck blind by a 
rhunderbolt from heaven, for the ſacrilegious act of ſelling the 
bells. The conſternation of the Warder, on recounting this 
as we ſtood diſcourſing under the belfry, could fcarcely have 
been exceeded, had the thunderbolt fallen on his own head. 
What would this honeſt ſon of fimplicity have concluded, had 
I been then able to inform him, that the French were cutting 

| off the heads, and mangling the limbs, of heir biſhops, not for 
felling the revenues of the church, but for daring to aſſiſt at, 


and adminiſter divine worſhip, for attachment to their King, 
| | for 
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enough to breathe this wiſh ! this prayer ! though 
it ſhould bring me to the edge of that inſtrument, 
which, for a ſimilar offence, has immolated ſuch 7 
hecatombs of victims! | 


| Yet there are, amongſt the ſubje&ts e even of 
this beloved Sovereign, many thouſands of 
perſons who would aid and abet theſe extirpa- 
tions of royalty, in planting a dagger in his 
heart !—The Brabangons, the people of Liege, 
and many large bodies of the higher, as well as 
lower parts of the empire, conceal their treaſon 
in applauſe, and their diſcontent in flattery; but 
| lie in wait for an occaſion, like the folded ſerpent 
in the graſs, to ſting the boſom that nouriſhes, 
and arreſt the arm which defends them. This 
is ſo true, that in Germany, as in other parts of 
the world, the foe within our gates, and even our 
familiar friends, who can ſmile upon their maſter 
and be villains, are more to be dreaded than the 
external enemy. Againſt the open violence of 
the latter we can guard, and force may be oppoſed 
to force; but, from the inſidious machinations 
of the firſt, the hour of confidence may be that 
of treachery, and the moment of apparent endear- 
ment may mingle poiſons, wounds, and death 
with embraces. 5 


* 4 Amidſt 
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Amidſt ſo much unnatural conduct in dif. 
ferent parts of the world, it is as refreſping as 
rare to meet with an inſtance of loyalty, in a 
part of it. Such was the ſplendid and ſpirited 
offer of the little town or rather village of Broek 
in North Holland, whoſe beauties and fingularities 
1 gave in a former letter. The inhabitants of 
| this place ſent word to the Stadtholder and the 
States General, that if either the armies, or the 


treaſuries of the provinces, wanted aſſiſtance, 


the patriot gift of twenty or thirty tons of ſilver, 
and five or ten of gold, ſhould not be wanting! 
E But, alas !—on the per contra fide of this 
ſolitary fact, what a long liſt of murmurs, rebel- 

Hons, maſſacres, and of treaſons, might not be 
- ſet down, even in the ſpan of earth and water 
that appertains to the Dutch Ito go no farther. 
And though the laſt revolution threw them fifty 
years behind hand in wealth and credit, and an 
- hundred in felicity, and coſt them thirty-two 
millions of florins beſides, they are vurſiing Tic 
for another revert Adieu. 


LETTER 
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L EK TT TI IA. 


TO THE SAME. 


| Cologne. 


W E have now given a general account 
of 3 a8 well as of Holland and Guel- 1 
derland. 


6 Tried what the open, what the TOR 


From Cleves, Wezel, Emeric, or any of the 
port towns, right to left, you may bend your 
way to Spa, Chaud Fontaine, Aix la Chapelle, 
or any other place which faſhion, the arts of 
men, and the ſtreams of nature have made 
popular; but of which the deſcription, the virtues, 
&c. are as familiar as the ſprings of Iſlington. 
From hence, alſo, your path lies eaſy and dire& 
by water or by land, to all the other parts of 
Germany, including its dependent circles. From 
this town of Cologne, the world is all before 
you. To this ancient and imperial place you 
may come even from Rotterdam by boats of buſi- 
| neſs or of pleaſure, along two of the nobleſt rivers 
in Europe, the Meuſe and the Rhine; the delicious 
courſe of which I ſhould certainly deſcribe more 
particularly, and indeed have ample materials to this 
RO 8 end, 
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end, but that, ſince I collected them, a work 
has fallen into my hands which I recommend to 
yours, becauſe it is written with elegance and 
truth; and becauſe it may now be peruſed with 
pleafure by all my readers, as I am informed a 
good tranſlation « of it has juſt made its appearance a 
in England. It has for title, in the original 
e Vgyage ſur le Rhin, dupuis Mayence Juſqu'I 
Duſſeldorf,” —a voyage or journey by the banks 
of the Rhine, from Mayence to Duſſeldorf. 


But although this ample tract of land and 
water lies, as I ſaid, before you, it is not now 
either an eaſy or an eligible path ; for © ſtorms 
and deſolations reſt upon it.” At the time I paid 
it my earlieſt viſit, you could not take a direction 

- amidſt a thouſand routes, that did not preſent 
even more, than the ingenious work juſt men- 
tioned has ſpoken to, of every agrement a traveller 
can defire ; but now—in ſhort, my loved friend, 
the charm is diffolved,—I have ſtrayed with 
Fou amongſt fragrance and fertility, and purſued 5 
the devious walk till + we rare] 


« —Wander d into 2 * of Bloc. 3s 


Forgive me. 1 own «as ſtratagem, but 
done in kindneſs. I wiſhed, as long as poſſible, 
to make you forget and to keep you from theſe 
confines 
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confines of fin and death,” to which we were 
approaching : 


« Veild i in a ſhow” r of ſhadowing rofes,”'*. 


You have hitherto, * ſcarcely perceived that all 
along I have been conducting you to the very 
ſcenes of action, where even at ths moment, 
ce the battle bleeds i in very vein,” 


« Hark! heard ye not yon giant tread ? 
Heard ye not yon footſteps dread 7. 
« Tis War!“ 


I need not inform you, dear friend, who have 
ever a clue to my wanderings, that ſoon after 
Jour receipt of my laſt, I in a manner eſcaped to 
England, and during my very ſhort ſtay there, 
ſent you an þ hiſtory of my ſenſations; but no 
ſooner, as you know, had I refreſhed my ſpirit 
At the fight of ſo much peace and plenty, grati- 
| fied my heart by the tranſient view of ſome who 
were dear to me at home, and heard of ſome 
important ſucceſſes abroad, than I followed once 
more the bent of my © truant diſpoſiton,” and 
reviſited the ſcenes from which I had been driven: 
It was as you recollect in the midſt of a month 
that would ſoon have ripened all the fruits of the 


5 * Thomſon, = I Maſon 
The hiſtory here alluded to, is that which appears in the 
1 3 uction, what the Aurhor has called Gleanings at home. 
earth, 
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earth, and made © the heart of the huſbandman 
ſing for joy,” had not his hopes been deſtroyed, 
torn up by the roots and trampled under the 
foot of the mercileſs enemy. I repaſſed all my 
ancient paths, and to a certain diſtance found 
| ſome traces of the lovely ſcenery I had left, and 
which I have already gleaned for you. I advanced 
a little, and ſoon came to the extreme edge f 
peace. Words, were they written by Shakſpeare's 
pen, could not duly deſcribe the change which 
had taken place in the ſpace of an hundred yards 
farther, meaſuring from, the ſpot from whence © 
peace, plenty, and nature, ſeemed to have taken 
flight, as if, like other terrified emigrants, they 
had ſought protection in our Queen of Illes. ; 
A ſmall arm of the Rhine ſeparated me from a 
territory that had, ſome few weeks before, been 
the ſcene of an action, which, though ſhort, had 
been bloody. I paſſed over,—and the reſt of the 
river for many a league, bluſhed to the fancy like 
the Rubicon. The earth for ſeveral miles gave note 
| of what had been doing in the abſence of the 
Author. An harveſt, alas, of the ſword inſtead of 
the ſcythe had been made ; and whole ranks of hu- 
man creatures, as well as the graſs and the corn, had 
been mown down,—an iron harveſt !—Flocks and 
| herds had been ſo effectually driven away, or deſ- 
troyed, that although it was celebrated as a country 
V os IE 
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for the choiceſt cattle, and I had ſo often ſeen them 
cover the banks, neither the lowe of an“ heifer, 


Ly 
- 


* By way of ſhewing you how theſe worthy gentlemen 
who are ſaid to be fighting for the liberties of mankind, 
then conducted themſelves, when they roof paſſeſton of other 
peoples property; I here ſend you a correct copy of one af 
their edicts, iſſued on the day after their entering Pruſſian 
Guelderland, even when they came as Friends, on a a viſt of 
: confraternilye | | 
Au nom de la Republique Francoiſe! 

bid eſt ordenne aux adminiſtrateurs, treſoriers, et receveurs 

; quelconques, des droits, et impoſitions dans le Gueldre Pruf. 
fienne, Ke. de ne verſer leurs recettes, qu'entre les mains 

des perſonnes commiſes par leur differentes communautẽs; 
à l'effet de faire le levee des contributions impoſees au nom de 

la Republique Francoiſe juſqu' à parfait et entier payement. 

Il eft auſſi expreſſement defendu de faire ſortir des dites 

provinces aucune beſtiaux, vivres, ou fourrages avant d'avoir 
ſatisfait aux engagements qu'elles ont contractèes vis à vis 
de la Republique Frangoiſe, ſous peine d' encourir ſa a: graces 
et d'etre traite comme ſes ennemis. 
Le General commandant Pavant garde de Farme du Nord, 

(Ligne) ” Le MARLIERE. 

Au Quartier General à Ruremonde, le 23 e 17925 | 
Vannee . de la * 


TRANSLATION. 

Ia the name of the French Rep ublick! 

"This i is to give notice, that all 8 treaſurers, 
ſtewards, agents, &c. whatſoever, in Pruſſian Guelderland, ſhall 
not give any receipts or pay any money, except into the hands 
of the commiſſions appointed and authoriſed on the part of the 
French Republick, until the whole contribution be paid, as 
ordered by General La Maliere, 


An! 
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nor the bleat of a lamb was to be heard. A 
few ſad birds, in melancholy notes chanted a fune- 
ral dirge over their ruined bowers and thickets, 
moſt of which had been “ hewn down and caſt 
into the fire.” In one of theſe groves, being at a 


walking diſtance from the neighbouring town 


where I made one of my pauſes of obſervance, 1 
had in a former viſit been at ſome pains to form 5 
a ſeat of freſh ſods, to diſcipline the foliage on 
either ſide, and canopy the branches above, chiefly 
becauſe it was in the neighbourhood of two or 
three nightingales, who ſang their ſorrows to each 
other, and becauſe a ſtockdove had built in the 

back ground. And it had the farther agrement 
of 2 brook, that after an hundred fantaſtick mazes, 


And it is by virtue of the ſaid authority, ſtrictly forbidden 
to let any manner of proviſions, beaſts, or forage, go out of 
the ſaid provinces until the ſaid engagements with the Repub. 
lick of France are fulfilled, upon pain of incurring its diſgrace, 
and of being treated as its enemy! — 

So much for French brotherhood. 

In the very little village of Swoegen, confiſling of half a 
dozen poor farms and a few cottages, was a levy elde their 
quota of the proviſions) of 1500 florins. 

In that of Mierlo, not much larger, 2000 florins, 

In other parts of Pruſſian Guelderland, 200,000 florins. 

| Forage, 100,000 florins. 

| Beſides ating, 3 and drinking, during the bellen of the 
country. 

N. B. Moſt of the beautiful trees walks, thinkberies,” &c. 
deſtroyed by way of frolick. as theſe honeſt patriots amuſed 


themſelves during the lei — of veg. | 
amongſt 


rr 
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fider myſelf as called upon by my ſubjects to ex- 
plain, account for, and juſtify every expenditure, 
before I make an arrangement in favour of any 
part of my own family: But I feel at the ſame 
time, that it is an act of duty and juſtice on my 
part, which will be crowned * the ſanction of all 
my — 


s Here then, madam, — continued the royal 
youth, dropping on his knee as he deſcended from 
his throne, and preſenting the ſcroll “ here is the 

deed by which I relieve myſelf from an inſupport- 
able burthen,—the idea of your majeſty's becoming 
the victim of a ſon's weakneſs, indiſcretion, or in- 
gratitude: and you will find that I have, by the 
fame act, taken the liberty to appoint you the 
guardian of my youth, in all that can properly be 
called, if any thing can, my private fortunes, 1 
retain in my hand the publick rreaſures, becauſe the 
weight of them would, from the multiplicity of 
demands, be attended with fatigue to you; but I 
ſhall not fail, from time to time, as exigencies may 
ariſe, to derive benefit, in their application, from 
your known wiſdom, goodneſs of heart and Judg- 

ments and your love of the empire. 


With regard to the publick one might very 

| reaſonably expect from ſuch an outſet, what has 

happened in the progreſs of the reign of this 
K 2 monarch.— 


— IO > RP re 9 WR AA os 
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monarch.—We were prepared for his having al: 
moſt emptied the coffers of his private property, 
and-almoſt ſtripped his palace of its furniture, many 


of its neceſſaries, and all its luxuries before he in- 
vited the aſſiſtance of his people to carry on this 
- unparalleled war, for their ſake, for his own, and 
for that of human kind! It is a literal fact, that he 
ſent all his gold and ſilver ſervices of plate to the 
mint; now he contents himſelf with common 
porcelain, Should the invaſion of the rights of men 


continue, he will, probably, be reduced toearthen 
ware. And to ſhew that his ſpirit in the field is 


equal to his generous ſacrifices at home, he left a 


beloved wife, in the moſt affecting criſis of a 


woman 's life, to be the firſt 1 in danger as in honour, 


He is now only in the twenty-fourth year of his 
age.—Surely nothing but a Carmagnol could wiſh 
to ſhorten the life of ſuch a monarch, or of ſuch a 
man! But the name of King includes tyranny it 
ſeems; and every head © that wears a crown,” ac- 
cording to the new ſyſtem, deſerves -to loſe it! 


The rule does not admit of an exception. Not- 
withſtanding which, I ſhall hazard the *treaſen to 


wiſh that the preſent Emperor of Germany, the 
preſent King of Great-Britain, and of every 
other Prince like unto them, may ſurvive, not only 
the malicious plots of their enemies, whether 


ſecret, or avowed, but the enemies themſelves ! 


And, I. cruſt, I ſhould have firmneſs and loyalty 
| enough 
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tombs were torn open, and the © canoniſed bones,” 
which had been depoſited for centuries, were hung 
round the pulpit, and the ruins of the altar-piece. 


The habitations were in the ſame diſmantled 
ſtate; all the valuables that were portable had 
been carried off in waggons, tumbled into the 
heap of promiſcuous plunder, and nothing re- 
mained but the wreck of the fixtures, and the 
miſerable proprietors who had eſcaped the pil- 
lagers, mourning, or famiſhing over them. One 
ſweetly ruſtick abode, that I had, the preceding 
year, diſtinguiſhed as the deareſt reſidence of a 
numerous, humble, yet not indigent family; 


for believing in a Saviour of the world, and for not turning 
apoſtate to their God? nay, furthermore, that they con- 
demned the holy men, moſt eminent for talents and piety, to 
the ſtake, the cannon, the muſquet, or the guillotine ; and. 
laſtly, that ſo far from ſparing the bells on account of their 
ſanity, that they convert them into inſtruments of murder 
the murder of the beſt prieſts, the beſt citizens, and the beſt 
men! And, by way of cloſing the climax of ſacrilege, were I 
to obſerve that a number of theſe citizens finding themſelves 
ſicken from the vapours of the charcoal, and the putrid ſtench 
of the dead bodies, which they were turning out of the coffins, 
that the lead thereof might be made into bullets and balls,— 
would not the poor man, with a better reaſon than ſuporſti- 
tion has to offer, conclude that the poiſonous nauſea thus ſeizing. 
them, was, a ſignal mark of divine judgment? Before the zra 
of liberty, Frenchmen would have conſidered it in that light 
likewiſe, | | | 


the 
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the proofs of whoſe induſtry and content IT had ſeen | 
| ſhine in every plate, glaſs, table, chair, and cup- ; 
board, and where I had been accuſtomed to ſee a 
groupe of healthy and happy faces, was become a 
general ruin. The father was marked down, by 
ſome of his baſe townſmen, as an avowed lover of 
his country; and had, on a late exigence, joined 
ſome of his neighbours to make head againſt a 
party of foragers, who would have driven off the 
herds and flocks. This was ſo foul a crime 
in the eyes of the French, that they cut off the 
head of the tree, and mangled ſeveral of the 
branches. The very boards and bricks of the 
rooms were torn up. I ran over the houſe with 
horror. I paſſed through three of the apartments, 
without meeting one conſolatory object. I began 
to fear every veſtige of humanity had been de- 
ſtroyed by theſe its fivorn exterminators, when, 
coming to the broken ſtair-caſe, I heard a voice 
which had often welcomed me. I aſcended, and 
ſaw the wretched remnants of this once joyful 
family crouded into the only. chamber that 
remained habitable—two half-grown boys, an 
old woman, and the young daughter who had 
ſpoken to me. On comparing their preſent 
with their paſt ſtate, the latter opened on my 
mind new ideas of human viciſſitude. I inſtantly 
called to my remembrance that the laſt time J 
had ſeen theſe very perſons, the firſt two objects 
were 


0 * 
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were ſporting on the green before their door, 
in all the glee of body and of ſoul. The old 
woman and her huſband were fitting on a bench, 

environed with honeyſuckles that twiſted, ſelf- 
bent, into a natural canopy, and the daughter was 
ee leaning, half-raiſed,” on the flowery ground, at 
the feet of her parents, and laughing at the anticks | 
of her two brothers. 1 


a Why ſhould I paint to you the dire reverſe ! 
Alas! the reverſe goes almoſt out of the reach 
even of imagination. It is not eaſy to ſuppoſe the 
ravagers could, in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, change 
every happy circumſtance to its bittereſt oppoſite ; that 
they could turn, for inſtance, plenty into famine, 
health to diſeaſe, and a contented mind to an 
agonized, broken ſpirit ! Vet all this had been 
done by the ſons of liberty, who too truly put their 
threats in execution, of carrying mi iſery and death 
InKrevery place they viſited, 


As to my poor nightingales and ſtockdove, 
though they had more cauſe than ever to lament 
that terror, which, in conventional language, is 
the order of the day, had ſent them Fo mourn 

prematurely 1 in other lands: 


© _————— The very "= 
6 « Where many a time the carrol'd, was forgot.“ | 


vol. III. 7 8 | | For 


i 
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For the little thicket, which had bot their leafy | 


ſanctuary, was bürnt up by theſe glorious, free- 
'booters—becauſe, | forſooth, the proprietor was 
wicked enough to attempt ſaving himſelf and 
family by flight, when he heard that a party of 
patriots were likely to invade his village, and the 


guilty wretch was another traitor, who had unfor- 
tunately diſtinguiſhed himſelf, ona former occaſion, 55 


as a lover of his country. Nothing, in ſhort, 


remained of the various innocent and intereſting 
objects my heart had appreciated, but a fragment 
of the brook, part of which had been deſtroyed in 


the fury of extirpating the thicket; and from the 


broken gaps the water had worked its way into an 


oppoſite current to the left, where, in forming 
: junction of ſounds, it ſeemed to lament the 
general ruin. But, God knows, the ſurrounding 
calamities required no aids from fancy. On 


the contrary, in this poor ſuffering little town, 
and its environs, there actually happened ſuch 


horrors as Fancy, when moſt diſpoſed to excite 


terror, her ſtrongeſt attribute, never formed. 
Dreadful beyond imagination was a fact which 
theſe inhuman republicans perpetrated on the 
ſucking infant of the hapleſs fugitive laſt men- 


tioned. He had information that the enemy 
would be at Kreutznach in a few hours, and 


being told that he would certainly be amongſt 
the proſcribed, on account of the active part he 
: | had 


» 
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bad taken, when LY "party of Peéaſints bravely 
defended their all at a” former horde, he 
followed the impulſe of a panick-1 -ſtruck moment, 
and filled his two catts, the one with his family, 
the other” with his moveable effects, in order to 
ſend them away to a brother farmer's, where they 

could find a promiſed” protection. He followed 
his little houſchold with” an aching, yet comforted 
heart; But! hearing the ſound of the enemy's: guns 
in the road they were to take, and ſuppoſinig the 
route had been changed, he returned to his cottage, 
and had hope that the Plunderers would purſue 
another plan. Alas, this was a flattering expecta- 
tion. The patriots h had heard that a detachment ol 
Pruſſians were ftill in Kreutznach; but learning 
ſoon after, from a ſcout, that they had marched 
out of the village the preceding evening, the 
patriots ſilently made their way into the heart of the 
town before it was ſuſpected they were in the 
neighbourhood ; for 1 it was late in the night, or rather 

early in the morning, and the peaceful, harmleſs 
inhabitants were in their beds. You will better 
Judge of the confuſion. than I can deſcribe it. 
The peaſant ſacrificed the dead, to ſave the 

living; ; and taking his wife in one hand, and 
bis children, linked arm in arm, in the other, 

the ſuckling lying on its mother's breaſt, he 

leſt his dwelling with a hope of ſtill e gaining the 

1 of aſylum. 
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aſylum. . A patriot countryman and neighbour, 


however, with whom he. had: often diſputed on 
the ſubject of his principles, noticed his depar- 
ture, and conducted the ſanguine enemy into the 
path he had taken. They lingered about till the 
dawn, which, alas, broke too ſoon for the fugi- 
tives; who, on hearing the voice of their mena- 


cing purſuers, had plunged into a wood to the 
left ; but the crying of their own child betrayed ; 
them, The barbarians ruined into the wood, 


where, ſpreading themſelves, they overtook the 


female part of the wanderers ; whom the poor 
peaſant had quitted for the moment, to explore 


aA track that he conceived might lead them to 2 


ſmall hamlet on the left; and which, conſiſting 
only of a few ſcattered huts that ſtood on the 
ſkirts of the foreſt, might ſtill preſerve his family. 


Meantime, they were ſeated, as he thought, in 
lo ſecure a receſs, that the © dogs of war,” 
though in full cry, could not harm them during 


his abſence. He was miſtaken. The blood-hounds 
diſcovered their haunt, and, ſcizing the trembling | 
mother, they tore the babe from her breaſt, 
and ftriking off its head, threw the bloody 


gift into her lap, as a prefent to her huſband, 


dreadfully ſwearing, at the ſame time, that if 
| ſhe did not perſuade him to return, and ſolicit 
pardon for his paſt offences againſt the French 
e Hat her own head, and that of every 


other 


otl 
art 


th 
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other child, ſhould anſwer it! They left her for 


cke miſchief. Cruel as it is, my. friend, TR 


r 


ture, which I received, Lats as 1 relate f it, from 
the mouth of the deſolate wife. | 


On the Hori of her huſband, gueſs, if you 
can, his ſenſations—the bleeding head of his 
youngeſt infant, the lifeleſs trunk of its little body, I 
the agoniſed mother, the no leſs ſhocking pro- 
ſpect of the remainder of them, all before him! | 
Let your beating heart have reſt, however, as 
to the remainder of this poor family. After thjñie 
Carmagnols had paſt ſome hours in the ravage 
of Kreutznach, and, in raiſing ſuch exactions as 


left famine to finiſh what the ſword had begun, 


the approach of the Pruſſians compelled the 


enemy to evacuate the town, and the peaſants 


returned they returned indeed to an heap. of 


ruins : where 
4 Once the garden ſmil'd, Ni 


and Wilkie! 1 had 0 lately ſeen, with delighted 


eyes, all-that the ſweeteſt Poetry has ever fancied 
or r deſcribed, Sons 


= *+. 7 * 3 
* 


2 Thoſe des 4 that all TY little room, 


* Thoſe healthful ſports that grac'd the peaceful ſer, 
" Lisa! in each look, and brighten'd all the green.“ 


83 I gene- 
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I generally carry with me a ſmall edition of 


the author of theſe verſes; 3 an author who wag 


one of the earlieſt friends of my youth, and whom 
my youthful mule ſincerely lamented. His ex- 5 
quiſite poems, and the Seaſons of Thomſon, are 


amongſt the deareſt of my travelling equipape. 
On. my word of honour, I feel a gratitude, a 


5 reſpect, an affection, nay, a pali bon. F the heart 
for every leaf; for with how many charming ideas 
have they filled it, When my own thoughts were 

comfortleſs and fad? And, during the ſummer _ 
months, though 1 1 know almoſt every paſſage by 
rote, I have one or the other of cee Aries Four 


ingenious iſle, in my hand. 


1 In all of wand ringe round this world of care,” 


they; appear to | be partakers of my pilgrimage. . 


I thus ſeem to be in the company of two of 
my moſt illuſtrious countrymen,. and when 1 


peruſe their pages, I ſeem but to repeat their 


converſation, 


But never did 1 think T would be a 4 : 
upon | earth, when almoſt every beauty and 
innocence of nature that each” has ſo ſweetly 
fung, ſhould be cut down for ſo many leagues | 
together, and left by the cruel ſpoilers to clot 


and wither in human gore! Still leſs did J ſup- 
poſt 1 ſhould fo often have occaſion to apply 
a 


as 


8 


I 
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or to contraſt ſo many of their paſſages. Had 
the author of the © Deſerted Village“ lived in 


theſe times, and wandered, like me, over the 


places which the enemy of mankind have over- 


run, all the diſtreſs of that poem, which be- 
wailed, in ſome meaſure, an imaginary, or, at 


leaſt, a partial evil, would quit its objects, to 


lament others, a thouſand fold more to be de- 1 


plored. To ſee 
cc The rural virtues 5 leave the land, oy 
as an \ effec of that luxury, which - 


22 8 ſpurns the cottage from the green. 


: And while 


as Trade's  unfeeling tr train | 
C6 « Ufurp the land and diſpoſſeſs the ſain,” 


And till further to obſerve 


« Contented toil, and hoſpitable « care, 
« And kind connubial tenderneſs, 
« And piety, with wifhes plac'd above, 
* And ſteady loyalty, and faithſul love, * 
Faſs from the ſhore, and darken all the firand, oy. 


x: 


is a melancholy ſight, and worthy to be mourned | 


by the muſe of Goldſmith. But, while the poor 


; exiles took with them many of their deareſt con- = 


ſolations, 


d The good old ſire that firſt prepar'd to 80, 
3 5 The lovely daughter, lovelier in her tears; 


EE And 


1 — 
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And while the fond mother could 


+, . 


Riß her thoughtleſs babes with many a 1 
* 2 _ them cloſe i in ſorrow doubly dear IR 


0419 


Their ir paſage to 
cc ' New found worlds beyond the weſtern main,” 


and all tics deſtiny is bliſs, compared with the 
execrable deeds which have been heaped on the 
head of the inhabitants of the countries, that 
border on, or rather comprehend, che theatre of 
| the ates war, 


| And, in fine, when I left one deſolated — in 
: the hope of gaining more repoſe, and ſeeing leſs 
ſorrow 1 in another, it was, generally ſpeaking, but 
going from bad to worſe ! An irregular and ſtill 
_ diſappointed tour which included moſt of the 
towns and villages in the. neighbourhood of the 
Saar, the Sambre, the Mozelle, the Zorn, the 
Meuſe, and the Lower Rhine,—in thoſe branches 
which ſtretch along the frontiers, in different di- 
rections ;—comprehending, one way, an excurſion 
from Coblentz to the Duchy of Deux Ponts— 
from Louvain to Givet another, from Binche to 
Bouchain a third, and ſo on, till I returned, like 
an hunted hare, to the place from whence Let: 


Hut, been me : with nothing but 


4 A bitter 
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928 A bitter change, ſeverer for ſevere !” * 


; have followed the viForious in their Pürming 
purſuit of the flying enemy, even when my way 


has been ſometimes impeded by the bleeding 


bodies, and mangled limbs of the vanquiſbed ] 


Unable from wounded feelings to proceed, I have 
returned to the ſpots where the action began, and 
there ſeen the horror, de ſolation, and famine by 
which even congugſt has been gained. Even on 
the day when ſuch conqueſt has filled the diſ- 
mantled, and half depopulated ſtreets of the 
reſcued town | with the .ſhout of victors—- when 
ſolemn Te Deums have been appointed to be ſung 
in all places of publick worſhip, I have beheld 
that maſs of private miſery which, is frequently no 
leſs the companion of victory than the attendant of 
defeat—the ſhriek of the widow, the orphan, and 


the childleſs parent were ſtill nearly the ſame. 


55 Had my poor friend Goldſmith ſurvived to 
witneſs them, how much more reaſon would he 
have had to exclaim, while on ene day he heard or 


W in eure villages, not inferior to his Auburn: : 


« The Fin refoantre as Fs milk 3 ſung, 
0 The ſober herd that low'd to meet their young, 
„ The noiſy geeſe that gabbled o'er the pool, 
C The playful children juſt let looſe from ſchool, 


_ ®. Young. 


— —— — — — — OT 
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The watch dog's s voice that bay'd the whifp! ring wind, 
=o And the loud laugh that ipaks the vacant mind: 


What tions 1 lay, my dear friend, would 


have been given to his 'reaſons of Wendt, 


were he to have been an auditor and ſpectator of 


theſe objects on one day, and, on the very next, 


perhaps, to find the ſwain ruined or murdered, 
the milk-maid violated, the herd driven into 


the enemy's camp, the children deprived of a 
father, and the whole country deſtroyed! Had 
the ſubject of his pen been only the fanguinary 


_ annals of a few hours“ depredation, in the village A 
of Dudelange *, a ſmall place in the diſaſtrous 5 
province of Luxembourg, where decrepid old 
men, ſick perſons, women labouring with child, 
babes at the breaſt, or in the cradle, became 


the indiſeriminate victims of theſe monſters; 
had he ſeen the lives of thoſe miſerable beings 
taken away, by abſolutely innovatious in cruelty, 
and atteſted the wanton iniquity of "tearing up 


the young and tender crops which their induſtry 


* Or of Chimay, a ſweet little village upon the beautedus 


river Blanch, between the pictureſque foreſts of Thierach and 


Fagne, in the fine county of Hainault. But, for wany ages, 


the demon of war has ravaged the charms of Chimay.— 
Wholly however to extirpate them, to turn the town and the 

environs into the tomb of their harmleſs inhabitants, of the 
_ proprietors, and their property, was reſerved for the French 


Republicans * 5 15 5 
6 had 


———— ͤ àœG—wU ( — —„V— w 
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had, ſown, rot would indeed; have had nt to 
n 


« Sweet fuitiog village, lovelieft of the lawn, 
"BN Thy ſports are fled and all thy charms withdrawn; 
* Amidſt thy bowers the tyrant's hand is ſeen, 
. ** And deſolation ſaddens all thy green; 
* And trembling, ſhrinking from the ſpoiler's hand, 
cc Far. far away thy children leave the land FF. 


. it a bar r beyond the reach even of * „Gad 5 
' a 2 333 ſmith's Th 


* Enthufiaſt as I am to the energy of his muſe, 20d deady 
261 love the memory of the man, with whom I have paſſed D 
ſo many happy hours, when life and poetry were young to 
me, and conſequently when both were more full of charms, 
1 muſt acknowledge that even when I have, in the courſe of 
this laſt journey amongſt the ruins of humanity, applied the 


choiceſt language from the muſe of my deceaſed friend to 5 


deplore that I ſaw, ſo: many proofs of a tyrant's power, I have 
felt that language too feeble for the occaſion. . 
And when in ſurveying the wreck of ſome ſpot that once rea · 5 
nes che fights of his happieſt fancy, I have, N 5 


« Here 28 Itake my ſolitary rounds,, 
% Amidſt, the tangling walks, and ruin'd wee 
# « And ot a year elapſed, return to vie, 
2 Where once the cottage ſtood, the IO ben, . 
« fHere as with doubtful, penſive ſteps I range, | 
_ «© Trace every ſcene and wonder at the change, 
5 0 Remembrance wakes with. all her buſy train, 
_ * Swells,at my breaſt, and turns the paſt to pain. 


Even this have J found a faint though beautiful picture of the 
as, do not recommend u man to make the ſame experi- 
ment, 


: pw” — 
—: . — — — — 
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ſmith's poetry to offer an adequate deſcription of 


atrocities, of plunder, ſword, and fire, which 
throw into ſhadow the utmoſt, barbarity of the 
 Goths and Vandals, | 


o . * * 
*. A $ : ! i * ns 
eo F * 
„ 
1 E 2? 


And the evil is till e growing, gin exiciditig its 


| horrors. Though I have at length turned from 
them, the memory of the paſt is never to be 
eraſed z the preſent 3s full of apprehenſion; and 
the miſeries of the future cannot be calculated. 


Remote as is now this peaceful place from the im- 


mediate ſcenes of action, it ſhields me not from „ 
thouſand dreadful ſights of the wounded and the 
deſolate. Two- Waggons loaded with the former 
this morning paſſed oy” window, and an equal 


| ment, but if the ſober-headed or <a, 3 agen I has 
read the effuſions of a warm imagination, and given to human 
| calamities a ſtronger pathos, and a deeper colour than the-critigk 
in his elbow chair ſuppoſes, can belong thereto, a joutney to 
theſe ſcenes of private grief and publick miſery would ſoon con- 
vince him, that we live in a world in ſome parts of which there 
are daily, perhaps, hourly, happening diſtreſſes far too poignant 
for the pen or the pencil; though Rubens were to hold the one, 


and Shakſpeare the other: and, indeed, that much of what 


has been condemned as romance, is but an underwritten or under- 


painted hiſtory of circumſtances i in real life. But, after all, it is 
wrong in me to ſet down ſuch condemnation to a cold heart or 


| head, —Theſe will never be amongſt the defects imputed to the 
Author, and yet had he not been an eye-witneſs to the different 


calamities deſcribed: in theſe volumes, he muſt have attributed 


ſome of theſe calamities, had they been repreſented by any other 
perſon, to the work of fition, 


number 
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number are expected to-morrow, If you aſk me 
why I threw myſelf ſo much in the way of ſcenes 
ike, theſe, ſo foreign, ſo repugnant to every feel- 
ing of my ſoul? why I remained in their view ſo 
long? I can only anſwer that, in the firſt inſtance, 
I went to reviſit places and people which had once 
given me pleaſure, and I defired to ſhare their 
| pain, in a reverſe of fortune; ſecondly, when 
once involved, it was not eaſy to diſentangle my 


ſteps; and laſtly, 1 Jo "NONE: in the bloody 
mazes! | 


* 


LETTER IXX. 


To THE SAME. $ 
| Valenciennes. 
Mo . in ſurveying theſe horrible 
wrecks of human affairs, have 1 reiterated that 
apoſtrophe, which you did me the honour fo 
much to approve on the firſt publication of a work, 
whoſe chicf deſign was to paint the miſeries of 
war in general, and of civil war in particular. 
Jou will accept one paſſage, which came to my 
mind many times in the courſe of theſe military 
ruminations amongſt ſurrounding ſcenes of death, i 
of havock and of ruin. 


oF Ah | 
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c Ah earth thou common parent. thou whoſe 
nouriſhing boſom furniſhes to all the children of 
content that will cultivate ithy kindneſs ; how art 
thou made the object of ſanguinary ambition! 
Into what ridiculous portions of ideal property 
art thou cut out, quarrelled and contended for! 
Ho often does the bounteous fun that mines upon : 
thy ſurface to expand the grain and to cheriſh thy 
various productions, leave thy verdant mantle ö 
moos in gore? 


« O peace, thou image of divinity irkelf—-de. 
ſcend upon that earth from whence the miſtakes of 
altercating relations have ſo long affrighted thee, 

| Subdue, gentle power, the fierce" ſoul of rebel- 

lion. I call upon thee in the names of nature, 
reaſon, humanity and juſtice —I call upon thee 1 in 
the name of nature's God! gs 


But Iſt, my Loved friend, you ſhould deem 
this in ſome meaſure the rhapſody of a poetical 
mind, ſtrongly moved by the ſad ſcenery that 
environs it at this moment, when I am in the 
midſt of the horrors that have been produced 
5 by conflagration, famine, ſorrow, deſolation de- 
5 pair, and all the evils of war; ſuffer me to 
call in the ſupport of one, who, though he was 

writing in a well ſecured city, in times of pro- 


found peace and publick proſperity, at leaſt when 


Emma Corbett, 


the 
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the rumours of war could reach him, but by a 
medium long after the miſchief apprehended, and 


who, though he reaſoned as a politician and Philo- 


ſopher, felt as a man. War,” ſays he, „is the 
laſt of all remedies, cunfa prius tentanda : all law 


ful expedients muſt be uſed to avoid it. Tis won- 
derful with what coolneſs and indifference the 


greater part of mankind ſee war commenced. 
| Thoſe that hear of it at a diſtance, or read of it 
in books, but have never preſented its evils to 


their minds“ (much more thoſe, let me add, that 
vrite as I do now on the polluted ſpots where thoſe 


evils have juſt happened) © conſider it as little 
more than a ſplendid game, a proclamation, an 
army, a battle, and a triumph. Some, indeed, 
they allow muſt periſh, perhaps, ſome of their 
deareſt friends, in the moſt ſucceſsful field; but 


then they died upon the bed of honour, reſign 


their lives amidſt the joys of conqueſts, and filled 


with lor, ſmile ; in death. 


5 5 oY war has means of deftruction more 


formidable than the cannon and the ſword. Of 


the thouſands and tens of thouſands that have 


periſned in the late conteſts a very ſmall part ever 
felt the ſtroke of the enemy; the reſt languiſhed | 
in tents and towns, or places of refuge amidſt 


damps and putrefaction: pale, Dl. ſpiritleſs, 
and helpleſs ; gaſping and groaming ; unpitied, 


amongſt 
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amongſt men, made obdurate by the continuance 
of hopeleſs miſery, and many of which ' muſt, 
at laſt, die without notice and without remem- 
brance. Of that number are multitudes now _ 
lingering or agonizing in the hoſpitals which I 

have viſited with a very aching heart. If he that 
ſhared the danger enjoyed the profit, and after 


bleeding in the battle grew rich by the victory, 3 


he might ſhew even his gains without envy; 
but at the concluſion of a ten years“ war how are 
we recompenſed for the death of multitudes, and 
the expence of millions, but by contemplating 
the ſudden glories of paymaſters and agents, 
contractors, and commiſſaries, whoſe equipages 
ſhine like meteors, and whoſe palaces riſe like 
exhalations.” | 8 
All this is unqueſtionably true of war in general, 
and no leſs certainly founded in fact is the excep- 
tion which has been made; that as there. are diſ- 
eaſes in animal nature which nothing but amputa- 
tion can remove, ſo there is, by the depravation 
of human paſſions, ſometimes a gangrene in 
human ſocieties for which fire and ſword are the 
neceſſary remedies. That the force collected 
againſt France is of this ſort, I think there are ſew, 
even of thoſe who wiſhed a reform, and ſilently 
approved the primary meaſures taken towards 1t, 


but muſt acknowledge; at the ſame time that they 
muſt 
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muſt applaud the caution that with-held the Britiſh 
empire from joining in the dreadful operations 
while there were yet room for gentler methods. 
Never, perhaps, in the annals of hiſtory was 
there a criſis at which Bolingbroke's remark could 
be 10 appoſite, as that at which we have now 
arrived; © If ever,” ſays he, © a teſt for the trial 
ol ſpirits can be neceſſary, it is wow: if ever 
thoſe of real liberty and clamorous faction 
ought to be diſtinguiſhed from each other, it is 
now; if ever it is incumbent on nations to know 
what truth is, and to follow it, it is zow. If we 
do not take advantage of the ſtanding water of fac- 
tion, the tide will ſoon turn one way or the other, 
and carry all before it. A people,“ ſays his 
lordſhip, © who will maintain their liberties, far 
from jogging on ſilently and tamely like the 
aſs between two burthens, muſt preſerve ſome of 
the fierceneſs of the lion, and even make their 
' roar to be heard like his, whenever they are 
injured, or ſo much as threatened ;”” but to ſhew 


that he does not in this obſervation mean to 


recommend that diſloyal ſeditious ſpirit which 
creates a perpetual ſcene of tumult and diſorder, 
and expoſes the ſtate to dangerous and often fatal 
convulſions, he confeſſes that a ſpirit of faction 
| may deſtroy a free conſtitution, though founded « on 


_ The nobleſt baſis | 
60 Our rights, our natural inheritance.” 


vol. 111. 1 
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But that a ſpirit of real liberty never can; and leſt 
we ſhould imagine that ſuch a ſpirit is inconſiſtent 
with the loyalty we owe our ſovereign, or chief 
ruler, by what ever name his ſupremacy is diſtin- 
guiſhed, he remarks, © that in every kind of 
government ſome powers ut be lodged in par- 
ticular men, for the good order and preſervation 
of the whole community. Nothing can be more 
clear than that the lines which circumſcribe the 
powers, are the bounds of ſeparation between the ö 
Prerogatives of the Prince, or other magiſtrate, 
and the privileges of the people. We hence infer 
that every ſtep which the prince or magiſtrate 
makes beyond theſe bounds is an encroachment 
on liberty, and every attempt towards making 
ſuch a ſtep is a danger on liberty; but if it 
is righteous to draw the ſword againſt tyrants who 
endanger this liberty, it is not leſs ſo to unſheath 
it againſt traitors who cover the crimes of rebel- 
lion and regicide under the maſk of patriotiſm.” 
Notwithſtanding which we mult deeply regret 
the dire neceſſity of man thus preying upon 
man, and ſhudder to reflect that there are really 
thoſe amongſt us meriting the cenſure which an 
excellent writer has paſt on them“ Wretches 
who without virtue, labour, or hazard, While 
incommodious encampments, and unwholeſome 
ſtations, where courage is uſeleſs, and enterprize 
15 
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» pekte are ſilently diſpeopling fleets 


and ſluggiſhly melting away armies, are growing 


rich as their country is impovriſhed; who re- 


joice when obſtinacy or ambition adds another 


year to ſlaughter and devaſtation; who laugh 
_ from their deſks at bravery and ſcience, while 


they are adding figure to figure, and cypher to 


| cypher, hoping for a new contract, for a new 
armament, and computing the profits of a ſiege 


ora | tempeſt.” 5 


EE T TER LXXL 


10 THE SAME. 


8 1133 ,” ſays my Lord Bolingbroke, 
8 is a tender plant which will not flouriſh unleſs the 


| genius of the ſoil be proper to 1 ”N otwithſtanding 


it has been watered with human blood, and manured 
by human bodies, great mult be the reform of the 
preſent ſyſtem, ere I can be perſuaded, my friend, 
that France is that genial ſoil. The ſtate of, and 
the late tranſactions in, that miſerable country, 
cannot be thought of, without leſſening the 
*dignity of the human ſpecies; for comparing 


* 5 the all-devouring moment in which this letter was 
written, GREAT, it muſt be confeſſed, has the reform been 


fince 3 reign of Roberſpierre, zow abhorred alike by the 
Engliſh and French nations. 


T 2 | 1 what 
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what once 'was that kingdom, with what it 1s, one 
cannot help aſſociating with the godlike attributes 
of man, a capacity of exhibiting and triumphing in 
qualities ſo Satanic k that the arch foe of mankind 
might bluſh to avow them. 


| Yet a day is to come when the hiſtorian muſt 
detail the particulars of the French Revolution. 
The fugitive accounts of the temporary, or diurnal 
writers, —thoſe rig chroniclers of the times,” — 
mutt be collected, by ſome great and impartial pen 
for the information of poſterity. What a ſoul- 
affrighting maſs of materials ! If to his literary | 
endowments, the hiſtoriographer of theſe facts 
ſhould poſſeſs the milder and more compaſſionate 
feelings of the heart, what agonizing martyrs muſt 
thoſe feelings be to the truth ! How muſt his page 
be ſtained with the blood of innocents ! In every 
leaf the crimes of an age, committed in a day, 
are to be recorded! Where ſhall be found the 
man whoſe ſoul, whatever be his talents, is firm 
enough to detail them? And after all, he can 
ſcarcely hope Poſterity ſhould give him credit. 
The cloſer he advances to the truth, the leſs is 
the probability of his being believed. We are at 
the preſent day ſo accuſtomed, ſo familiariſed to the 
hiſtory of horrors,—to the maſſacre of infants in 
the firſt, and children in the ſecond ſtate of 
numan beings, then onward to the aſſaſſination 
5 „ . 
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of bed-ridden age, and to the violation of all places 
which uſed once to be moſt holy, - mothers, off- 


ſpring, and ſwaddled babes, — ſanctuaries, churches, - 
and ſacred altars,—that the tales, which, in the 


beginning of their atrocities, literalh * 
4 Did harrow up the foul,” 


make now a weaker impreſſion even on the breaſt 
where Pit has a throne. 


I heard one of the moſt tender-hearted of men 


declare, that the ſight of mangled human bodies 


in the field of battle was diſregarded after a month's 


cuſtom ; and we know, that the appearance of an 
open grave, or of a deceaſed perſon carried to it, 


are almoſt imperceptible, at leaſt unheeded, objects 


in a populous city, where funerals are amongſt the 
ordinary occurrences of the day; whereas, in a 


ſmall village, a coffin, and a tomb, retain their 
power of intereſting and of affecting the minds, : 


even of the gay and the diſſolute. ; 


Thus is it in the ſtory of France, polluted as it 
1s with abominations: but when more than a 


century of interval from theſe ſhall arrive, and 


| ſuch a period muſt come the moſt candid reader 
will impute ſome part of the narrative to Preju- 


dice, to paſſion, or to fancy. 


1 3 | Indeed, 


| 
j 
| 
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Indeed, how can the hiſtorian himſclf expect, 
or wiſh ſucceeding generations ſhould ſuppoſe, 
there had ever entered into the heads, or hearts 
of their anceſtors, thoſe innovations in cruelty, as 
J have before called them, —thoſe original fins in 
the old age of a wicked world, that, even now, we 
could not believe but that we know them to be facts? 


It will, nevertheleſs, be the melancholy, though 
fairhful, office of the hiſtoriographer of the French 
Republick, to ſtate, that, whatever is moſt repug- 


nant to reaſon and nature, —molt offenſive to the 


lavs of man and of God, were the dad means to bring 

about the beft end in the French nation, —a nation 

long celebrated for its manly gentleneſs and poliſhed 
urbanity, and which was ſo univerſally allowed to 

5 merit the character given of it byo one of its beſt poet, 5 


0 


2. Where men adore their wives, nad" woman's power | 
. Draws reverence from a poliſh'd people's en 
* Ibeir huſbands equals, and their lovers queens.“ 


He muſt reverſe this picture, and ſhew 1 
very people embruing themſelves in the life- 
blood of the ſex they idolized extending their 
ſerocity towards it beyond the practices of the 


common murderer. He muſt inſtruct children 


yet unborn, that their parents were capable of 
violating that religion, the very hem of whoſe 
garment had been ſacred. For proof of which 

tremendous 
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_ tremendous aſſertion, he muſt enumerate thoſe 

_ plundered churches, demoliſhed altars, and fainted - 
images, which for ſo many ages were deemed hal- 
lowed, even by the moſt reprobate of tyrants, and 


moſt abandoned of the people. To which enor- 


mities muſt be added, the pillage of coffins, and 
turning out of them the very bones of their fore- 
fathers, to convert the materials, with which filial 
| piety had guarded them, into the inſtruments of a 


bloody war pon each other. To theſe muſt ſucceed 


the ſhuddering annals of priſons forced, and their 
contents, amounting to thouſands and tens of thou- 
ſands of human beings, murdered with more than 
Druidical barbarity, for refuſing to become apoſ- 
fates to their King, their Country, and their God, 5 


: You as the prophane ſpirit of 
that Letter which Chaumet, one of the members of 
the convention, read, after his long ſpeech on the 
liberty of religious worſhip: If ſo, you will parti- 


cularly bear in mind that paſſage which mentions, 


that at Nanci every kind of religious worſhip was 
aboliſhed; and that every object which could 
recal religion to the imagination was deſtroyed! 
This letter was diſtinguiſhed by the loudef lade 
of the a 


Shall not the writer, ſhall not even every lover 
of liberty, execrate means like theſe to attain a 
„ reform 
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reform of. abuſes, however great and manifold ? | 
Reader, of whatever party thou art, conſult thy 
boſom counſellor, and it will induce thee to repro- 
bate ſuch meaſures, even though they led thee to 
perfect freedom. 


LETTER IXXII. 


To THR TAME: 


1 FEEL it impoſible to paſs, n a 
particular mark of my attention, the aſſaſſination 
of Madame de Lamballe, one of their moſt illuftri- 
ous victims the rather, as ſhe was even before 
the miſerable revolution one of thoſe ſacrifices 
which the ribald pamphleteers of France mangled. 
without any juſt caule. 


Beſides a perſonal acquaintance with her myſelf, 
from which I am able to aſſure you of her claim to 
your reſpect, on the baſis of many very generous 
actions, I am, allo, in friendſhip with ſeveral who 
| were in the habits of intimacy with her both before 
and ſince her unfortunate viſit to the court of 


France: and although cannot ſay with che Thane 
of Cawdor, that, 


e She has bought 
Golden * from all ſorts of people,” 
I can 
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J can very truly aſſert, that by many of the wiſe 
and good in her own country, and in England, 
during her reſidence there, her graceful manners, 
| her general charity, and many other virtues which 
are held in reverence by the common conſent. 
of mankind, will make her death bewailed and 
her memory reſpected. Of the private failings 
which ſome have been ſo ſedulous to 1mpute to 
her, ſince her alliance with her royal and unhappy | 
friend, I cannot pretend to ſpeak ; but it may 
at leaſt be as fair to ſet all this down to the 
| ſcore of envy, malice, or uncharitableneſs, as 
to that of truth, She has often been denied the 
virtues, of which ſhe was known to be in poſ- 
| ſeſſion by all thoſe who knew herſelf; and it. 
is reaſonable to ſuſpect ſuch vices may have | 
been attributed, by thoſe who knew her not, 
the dark ſhadows of which never paſſed her 
fancy or her mind, To be the favourite lady 
of a Court and of a Queen, of whoſe favour ſo 
many courtiers were jealous; to be pre-eminent 
for beauty, grace and talents, are in themſelves 


frequent objects of malice and ill-report, and 


not leſs productive of hatred and envy, than 

of love and admiration; nor leſs dangerous to 

the poſſeſſor, than to be the favourite miniſter 

of a king, —a title to whoſe kindneſs, though 
made out by high and meritorious qualities, with 

. Felpect to the ſovereign who diſtinguiſhes and 

rewards 
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rewards them, muſt always become the ſubject 


pl ſecret malignancy, or open detraction, with 


reſpect to that part of the publick, whoſe vanity 
ſuggeſts to them, at leaſt an equal ſhare of the ſame 
qualities, and who therefore make pretenſions to at 
leaſt equal recompenſe, and being diſappointed, 
become flanderers of courſe; and ſlangerers not 
only of the ſaid favourites, but of the ſaid kings and 
queens; for it is a rule in defamation always to 
abuſe thoſe whoſe merit is better rewarded than 
the defamer's, and to involve the perſons reward- 
ing it in the like cenſure. And I have often 


wondered that you, my friend, who have ſo many 


attractions, and ſo many friends ready to acknow- 
ledge it, ſhould have had ſo few enemies, covert 
or avowed, to diſpute your claims. I muſt con- 
feſs I am amongſt the number of thoſe who regard 
perſons whom * every body is ſaid to ſpeak well of,” 
as ſuſpicious characters; and I have, on nearer ap- 
_ proaches, generally found them over-rated, eſpe- 
cially for the virtues moſt laviſhly Be- praiſed: 
And by the fame principle I always believe, and 
have as frequently found thoſe people, who have 
a contrary report from this very officious Mr. 
Everybody, - who paints his angels and mon- 
ſters larger than the life, —have few vices but 
what have been given to them; and that the 
particular vice moſt inſiſted on, is that very vice 
from which the party accuſed is moſt exempt. 

5 Perhaps 
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Perhaps the truth of a character is between that 
partial one given by a friend, that inveterate one 
imputed by a foe, and that inſipid neutral one 
furniſhed by an indifferent perſon, that has no 
intereſt to abuſe, nor any paſſion or affection to 
praiſe, But then where, you will ſay, ſhall we 
look for, where find ſuch a diſpaſſionate reporter, 
neither influenced by fondneſs, enmity nor lan- 
guor? And if we could find him, would his por- 

traits be agreeable ?—even if they were ſtrong 

likeneſſes, they would be without the eſſentials to 
render them touching. We had better, I believe, 
yield up the pencil, and ourſelves, to friends and 
enemies;—if the latter give the ſhades too dark, 
the former can throw in lights to relieve them ;— 
and if the deadly colouring of the one be too vio- 
lent and too ſombrous, the lovely tinting of the 
other, and even the flattering touches, which fond- 
neſs works into the features, will ſoften away what 
ever appears too harſh and too heavy. | 


Applying this to the unhappy lady, who drew 
forth the remark, I am perivaded ſhe deſerves 
what has been ſaid of her virtues, by her friends, 
25 much as ſhe could do what has been aſſerted of 
her by her enemies; while both muſt ſurely join 
in lamenting her fate; the particulars of which, Z 
blended with ſome account of her character, are 
as follow: 


IIer 
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Her maiden name was Maria Tereſa Louiſa of 
Savoy Carignan. She married Louis Alexander 
Joſ. ph Staniſlaus, of Bourbon, Prince of Lam- 

balle, Preſident of the Council, and a Prince of 
the Blood. The Princeſs, who had formed her 
attachment to the Queen of France in the day of 
royal proſperity, reſolved not to forſake her in the 
day of diſtreſs, A ſeries of invitations from ſome 
of the firſt families in England, who laid a regular 
ſiege for her company, yet at laſt obtained it 
almoſt by ſtorm, took her from her friend for a 
| ſhort time, Her reception in London, in the 
beſt circles, and at court, reached her affections, 5 
and won her gratitude, and pointed out a ſafe 
protection from the tempeſt that began to roll 
over the houſe of Bourbon: but none of theſe : 
had power to hold her from taking her ſhare 
of peril, and diſtreſs at Paris; to which city 
| ſhe returned, where a ſlight ſummer friendſhip 
would have trembled to approach. She found 
the unhappy Antoinette, as ſhe expected to find 
her, ſurrounded by many inſults, many dangers, 
and hourly in expectation of more. And that 
ſuch previous knowledge of her auguſt friend's 
ſituation was the ſuperior magnet that drew 
her from the admiration of St. James's, cannot 
be doubted; fince to be partaker of ſuch dangers 
and inſults, ſhe quitted ſuch admiration. In a 
word, ſhe returned to Paris, while every body 
mY N 
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elſe of character, or of no character, were flying 
from it by ſtratagem, and by every means poſſi- 
ble. The friendſhip of courts has been a fruit- 
ful, and a favourite theme of poetical and com- 
mon- place writers, who echo the aſperſions of 
ignorance from one to another. Let that of the 
Princeſs de Lamballe for the Queen of France 
ſtand on record as a proof that ſuch cenſures, even 
if they were admitted to be generally true, have 
their happy and honourable exceptions. And 
ſurely no vicious feeling could have, at ſuch a 
moment, drawn the one Princeſs to the other; | 
ſince there is in ouilt that fort of daſtardy which 
induces us to leave and eſcape from i its accomplice 
in the ſearching hour of calamity, rather than 
; haſten to receive our ſhare; and, were any want- 
„I ſhould add this as a weighty circumſtance in 
e of the purity of the principles which 
united Madame de Lamballe to the Queen. 


But es Prin hom he not only 


performed the gentle offices of a friend to the 
Queen ;—the general duties of a friend to the 
indigent were not forgotten. Poverty and ſor- 
row were never ſent empty or weeping from 
this amiable Princeſs: and her benevolence 
was, even more than her beauty, the ſubje& 
of admiration : the people of Paris, in a more 
eſpecial manner, were the objects of it; and 
it 
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it was by the hands of that very people, in that 


very city, this illuſtrious viſitor was to die; 


in a manner that would have been thought by 
juſtice itſelf, too cruel, too ſhocking, for the vileſt 


criminal that ever diſgraced human life, or the laws 
that protect it. 


On the third of that September 1792, which 
will ever be enrolled in the hiſtory of the world, 


amongſt the days that have moſt diſgraced and 
ſtained it, this unfortunate and exalted woman, 


who had long been impriſoned in the Hotel de 
Ja Force, was diſturbed by the ruſfans of the 
Republick, while ſhe was yet on her bed of ſtraw, 5 


to leave that dreadful place for another. On her 


telling them ſhe had no fault to find with her pre- 


ſent place of confinement, they rudely anſwered 


ſhe muſt be transferred to the priſon of the Abbey, 
and that ſhe muſt go without delay ; adding that 


her life depended on her obedience. She then beg- 
ged of the leader of theſe ruffians, who was one of 
the national guard, to ſtep aſide with his myrmi- 


dons, while ſhe dreſſed, and that ſhe would attend 


him. In a few minutes ſhe recalled the officer, * 


who conducted her through the dungeon 8 
the light, the leaſt ray of which that dreadſul place 


excluded. They reached the prifon doors, the 
other fide of which they had ſcarcely gained, when 


the unhappy princeſs found reaſon for preferring. 
„ 5 the 
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the darkneſs of her ſubterraneous cell to long- 


Joſt day light, which e her with nothing 
but an 


. 5 Aſſembiy 
% All made up of villains,” 


whoſe faces, hands, and garments were embrued 
in blood. The murderers were purſuing their 
deſolations under her eyes. In ſhort, it was in 
the middle of that tremendous day on which aſſaſſi- 
nation was the moſt rapacious. Some of the 
fierceſt of theſe executioners pauſed from blood to 
interrogate her, to abuſe and to menace. *<* Alas, 

replied the Princeſs, © I have nothing to ſay: 
« whether I die a few days ſooner or later, Sirs, is 
a matter of indifference to me, ſince I perceive 
« that Iam devoted; and J am prepared for death.” 
She was then hurried to the tribunal, where the 
- preſident, being told ſhe refuſed to anſwer queſ- 
tions, exclaimed, „Away with her to the Abbey.“ 
This was a ſignal for all that was to follow, and 


her executioners did not ſuffer it to eſcape. 


Scarcely had ſhe paſſed the firſt ſtreet ere they 
ſtruck their auguſt victim ſeveral times on the 
back part of the head, with a ſabre, which was 


covered with blood the blood of ſo many : 


kings and heroes. Two wretches then took 
her arms, and obliged her to walk over the 
dcad 
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| dead bodies. She fainted at almoſt every ſtep. 
In this ſituation they ſtripped her, inſulted her, 
forced her to ſtoop down, embrace, and kifs the 
carcaſſes of the murdered citizens. Shocking 
to ſay, they then mangled her beautiful boſom, 
and, refuſing to ſhew her the indulgence of a a 
ſpeedy releaſe, ſtabbed her firſt in every part 
they knew not to be vital. Unable to bear up 
any longer, the ſunk on the earth, when the 
Wanton villany of the rabble proceeded to the 
worſt and baſeſt extremities. After which being 
_ aſked whether ſhe would yet ſave herſelf by curſing 
the French Queen and family, ſhe ſtruggled even | 
with death to exclaim with energy, © No, never! 
« —bleſs them now and ever!” After which, 
turning to her perſecutors, ſhe ſaid, © Behold I 
<. am ready.” - Then dropping on her knees, 
ſhe cried, © O God all puiſſant! preſerve my 
ce friends, and receive my ſoul.” It was in this 
| pious moment the butchers cut off her head, from 
which hung thoſe moſt beautiful treſſes, to receive 
the blood. It was then ſtuck upon a pike, and 
carried by one of the wretches, while another 
followed with her lovely hands, and generous 
heart, a third bearing her bowels folded round 
his brutal arms, in a wreath of triumph, while 
a fourth faſtened her other members to a 
hurdle, and drew them after him. It was in 
tis manner they Paraded the ſtreets of Paris, 


hauſing 


| pauſing at every place, which contained thoſe 


who were known moſt to love and honour this 
unhappy Princeſs: They firſt ſtopped under the 
windows of the Duke of Penthievre, whom they 
compelled to ſurvey the mutilated limbs of his 
_ daughter-in-law; and then proceeding to the 
temple, they forced the royal priſoners to gaze 
upon their friend and favourite, defiled with blood, 
and diſhonoured in the duſt ; and when the Queen 
fainted at the ſight, the heartleſs monſters mocked 


at her anguiſh, and aggravated it by every inſult, 
which the ſacred reliques of her friend could 


receive. As the horrible proceſſion returned, 
they obliged the paſſengers, whether on foot or 
in carriages, to kiſs the head of the Princeſs; and 
one of the abandoned creatures, with a loud 
voice, exclaimed, that he had feaſted like an 


emperor, having dined on the heart of a beau- 
3 tiful Princeß. | 


Fires ROS he, who} in a general diſaſter 


Uke that which now deſolates fo large a portion 


of the globe, and from the ſpreading miſery of 
which no ſecurity can be derived from riches, 


honours, poverty or innocence, happy is he who 
can fay with the man who exemplified at his death 
the precepts of his life. — ce In ſuch caſes, 1 Know 
but one way of fortifying the ſoul; and that i is, 

00 by ſecuring to ourſelves the friendſhip and pro- 
Vor, in. VF 
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ec tection of that Being who diſpoſes of events 
and governs futurity. He ſees at one view the 
« whole thread of my exiſtence, not only that 
ce part of it which I have already paſt, but that 
ce which runs forward into all the depths of eter- 
cc nity. When I lay me down to fleep I recom- 
e mend myſelf to his care: when I awake I give 
e myſelf up to his devotion. Amidſt all the evils 
c that threaten me I, will look up to him for 
« help, and queſtion not but that he will either 
c avert them or turn them to my advantage. 
« Though I know neither the time nor the man- 
ner of the death I am to die, I am not at all 
e ſolicitous about it, becauſe 1 am fure that He 


«c knows them both, and that He will not fail 9 


« comfort and ſupport me under them. oy 


May ſentiments like theſe ſoothe every mis- 
fortune that my friends, my readers, and my 
countrymen may be called upon to bear And 
may peace reviſit the world la peace founded 
on real liberty, and not upon frantick licentiouſ- 
neſs. 


Such has all along been the private prayer, ſuck 
| ſhall now be the publick wiſh of your ever affec- 
tionate friend and ſervant, 5 


THE GLEANER. 
One 
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One cannot but notice the apparent connec- 
tion betwixt the late events, and certain prophetick 
parts of the ſacred and ocher ancient writings. 
In a book called Liber Mirabilis, written by 
the Biſhop of Arles, who died in 543, there is 

a number of things foretold which ſeem to warrant 
our conſidering the Author, not only as a_ 
divine but a prophet. Amongſt other ſingular 
predictions reſpecting his devoted country are 
the following. | = 


, hy, 


cc T he nobles ſhall be firipped of: their dig- 
nities and of their riches. 


ſc T he proper defenders and protector of the 
kingdom ſpall be conſtrained to leave! it. 


* There ſhall be as s great an effulion of blood | 
as in the time of the Gentiles. 

« The church univerſal, and the univerſe itſelf, 
ſhall bewail the deſtruction and the pillage of one 
of the moſt celebrated cities of the earth. 


ee The holy men ſhall be driven from heir 


ES ſanctuaries. 


« The virgins. mall be polluted, and fly from. 
their monaſteries. _ 


1 2 e 
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; ec The church mall be — of its tem- 
_ porals. 


* The very heads of the nation and the holy 
temples ſhall be de filed. The miſtreſs of * rance 
mall be left deſolate. 


8 But the black eagle ſhall appear, and the 
lion ſhall come roaring from a far country. 


e Woe unto thee once opulent city! Thou 
chat enjoyeſt all things in proud abundance, thy 
fated hour will come! Woe unto thee, city of 
philoſophy ! Thou wilt ſee thyſelf brought low!“ 


The above is given as a literal tranſlation, I 
have not ſeen the original, and offer it you by a 
German medium. How far the prophecy is ful- 
filled, the above faithful accounts, and others 
Which muſt have reached you, will teſtify : And 
well knowing the gentle virtues of your heart, 
1 may exclaim 


« Tant d'horreur vous 1 mais A lea berbarie 
c Je ne vous conte que le moindre partie! 

% Tout unite Paris; la mort ſans reſiſtance 

* Couvrit en un moment la face de la France.“ 


— — —— lm(— — 5 ww Dov whe 
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If this were true, in the days of blood which the 
Henriade has _ it is more eminently ſo at this 
ſanguinary period.“ 


* The following old Propheey alſo ſaid to have been found 


in an Abbey in Germany and ſhewn to Lo __ by pl 
Frenchman in 1668, 1 is worthy notice: 


Lilium intrabit in terram leonis feras in brachiis gerede - 


Aquila movebit alas, et in auxilium veniet filius hominis ab 


auſtro: tune erit ingens bellum per totum terrarum orbem z 
ſed poſt quatuor annos pax eluceſcet, et ſalus erit Wo hominis 


unde exitium prætabatur. 


Thu tranſlated by Sic WILLIAM TzMPLE, © 


The lily ſhall invade theland of the lion, bearing wild beaſts | 


in its arms: The eagle ſhall move its wings, and the ſon of man 


| ſhall come to his aſſiſtance from the ſouth : Then ſhall there be 
great war throughout the world; but after four years, Peace 
ſhall dawn, and the ſon of man be delivered by thoſe from whom 


his ruin was expected.“ 
By rather a forced interpretation, this 88 was applied to 


the ſituation of affairs, in 1676. The expreſſion of feras in bracht 


gerens, appears however to be more adapted to the preſent period, 


| Rx G10 Moxrax us. En 1784, on trouva a Liſka en 
Hongrie dans le tombeau de Regio Montanus (eveque) la pro, 


phetie ſuivante, faite avant ſa mort, arrivee au 15me ſiecle, 

Poſt mille expletos à parta virginis annos, 

Et ſeptingentos rurſus ab inde datos, 
Octogeſimus octavus, miſcrabilis annus, 


Ingruet, et ſecum triſtia fata feret. 0 


Si non hoc anno totus malus excidat yobis, 
Si non in nihilum terra feetamque ruant, 
Cuncta tamen mundi ſurſum ibunt atque deorſüm 


| Inperia, et luctus undique grandis erit. 
5 Extrait du journal de Geneve, fevrier of. 2 


v3 With 


| 


a 
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- With reſpe& to Revolutions in general it 


may be a curious ſpeculation to trace their merits 


and their progreſs. 


A reform in governments may be abſolutely 
neceſſary, and a revolution has ſometimes ſet out 
well, as unqueſtionably did that of France, under 
the ſanctions of reaſon, honour, publick good, 
and the cauſe of religion. But, nine times out 
of ten, it degenerates into a mere perſonal 
quarrel, in which publick good, and every other 


generous motive, is forgotten, to make way for 
the gratification of private ambition, avarice, 


and hatred. The original cauſe in the abſorbing 
ferment of party is ſpeedily ſwallowed up, What 
was principle becomes paſſion. Or, what at the 

commencement was a brave and daring conteſt 


| betwixt the governers, for prerogative, and the 
governed for privilege, —a determined aſſertion of 


real or ſuppoſed rights on the one hand, and 
of natural claims on the other, at length ſettles 
into a mere party madneſs. And the inſanity is 
contagious. Every body catches it. Men, women, 


and children rave about it. The time of reaſon- 


ing is paſt, conſequently the time of entering 


into cauſes. It is then the buſineſs of the in- 


dividual, whatever be his party to follow where 
that leads, to defeat or victory, to life or death. 
In the feveriſh paroxyſm of indignation, each 


Perſon eaſily perſuades himſelf his — is juſt; 


every 
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every angry man imagines he has good reaſon 
to beſo; and the more we are wandering from 
the right, the more violently and inveterately we 
inſiſt that the objects of our diſpleaſure and 
_ enmity are in the wrong: and in publick as well 
as in private contention the tranſition from gene- 
rous ſtriſe to illiberal rancour is almoſt immediate: 
the lighteſt wound ſoon turns into a gangrene. 
| Each perſon becomes odious to one party and 
honoured by the other, as he gives proof of 
ſteadineſs to his own cauſe. The maſſacre is called 
- patriotiſm on the one hand, and loyalty on the 
other, and very frequently the object firſt in con- 
_ tention, like the ſquabble betwixt the two dogs and 
the ſhadow, is not worth having: but, meantime, 
it is fought for as fiercely as if it were the one 
thing neceſſary to our comfort in this world, and 
our ſalvation in the next. In the end, the point 
is given up; and when accounts are cool enough 

to be reduced to rules of arithmetick, it uſually 
turns out, that, in point of damages, each party 

has ſuffered in blood and money from thouſands 
up to millions ; and on the credit fide we have 
nothing to ſhew for them but cyphers. 


On fair calculation, therefore, my friend, 
whatever advantage may be derived to poſterity, 
little is to be gained by the preſent generation: 
Since, after every ten years' war, I mean a civil 
war of courſe, ſo much havock has been done to 


4 Property 
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5 property in general, and the paſſions of hatred 


have ſo rankled in the heart, privately ſpeaking, 
againſt friends, neighbours, and families even in 
the miſerable ſeptennial ſquabbles about elections, 
this is manifeſt that I queſtion much whether 

there is a being on the face of the earth, - except 

the ſtock-jobbers, foreſtallers, agents, and other 
vultures in ſociety, who thrive in times of publick 
15 calamity,—can expect to be the better for it. The 
ravages uſually drain the beſt blood, fortunes, and 
feelings of the country, for, at leaſt, half a cen- 
tury: and ſuppoſing there be then a regeneration, 
with ſome few benefits that were not before 
enjoyed, we ſhall probably have loft many that 
were better before the reform began; Beſides 
the melancholy conſideration that our poſterity 
will look upon the party and perſonal love and 
hate, that have deſcended to them, as part of their 
inheritance ; z our immediate offspring will have 
been educated i in all the prejudices of our own 
particular party ; and the next age will loſe 
little or nothing of hereditary | attachment ' to 
one fide, and ill-will to another; ' while remoter 
generations will trace the hiſtory of their fore- 
fathers, and make what the politicks or faſhion 


af the day ſet down as rights and wrongs, the | 


cauſe. of new murmurs, new exactions, new re- 
bellions, new patriotiſms ; ; and, in fine, the ſparks 


that will be found i in ſtirring up the embers and 
| aſhes 
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aſhes of the old world, ſhall ſerve as a match 
to burn down the new. And, knowing, my 


friend, what we know of the diſcontented, re- 
pining ſpirit of man; knowing that even if God 
| himſelf do not diſpenſe his ſun-ſhine and his 


ſhowers, exactly in proportion to our fancied 


good, we rebel; have we not the experience of 


ſeveral thouſand years that theſe fires will be 
kindled up in human ſociety till the coming of 
that conflagration when 


7 Lightainge with the meteor's blaze confpire, 
40 And darted downward ſet the globe on fire?” 


Far, however, am I from ili to fc check 


2 the genial current of the ſoul” that aſpires ta 
liberty. Tis the true ſtate of nature, the genuine 


ſpirit of life, the health, beauty, and ſupport of 
ſociety. We cannot even extend our ideas 
beyond the ſphere of this world, and raiſe them 


to another without ſuppoſing that perfe® freedom 
is the baſis of immortal felicity, A deſpotick 
heaven is a contradiction in terms; indeed the 


5 generous ſtruggles of human beings for liberty, 


when wanton cruelty no longer debaſes her Ry 


are but aſſertions of the divine part of our nature. 


Thoſe jarring atoms which ſhake a nation, and 
which are, perhaps, inſeparable from revolutions, 
: give way to wiſe, wholeſome, and humane ar- 


rangements z ; and when order is called out of that 


5 political 


1 
i 
| 
1 
{ 
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political chaos, though humanity muſt ever ſhud- 
der at the dire effect of thoſe convulſiois which 
have preceded ſuch arrangements, as tyrants 
ſeldom long ſurvive their victims, we muſt vene- 
rate the © end, while we never ceaſe to deplore 


ſome of the means by which it has been brought 
about.” 


In dne, applying theſe general obſervations to 
the particular inſtance before us, of the F rench 

People 1 ; 7 

| „Now the dread thirſt of blood i is o'er, 


cc * And RUTHLESS RAGE SHALL STAIN THEIR Cavs No 
MORE; 


e With honeſt j joy ALL nations ſhall embrace | | 
1 heir Gallick foes, and own them of a kindred'race :” 


a ſacred truth, and which, not only in the * work 
from whence theſe lines are copied, but in 
every other work of his hand, and movement 
of his heart, has and will ever influence the 
thoughts, converſation, or compoſition, how- 
ever imperfect in other reſpects, of one who is 
_ equally a foe to tyranny and cruelty, whether in 
monarchs or multitudes, and a real friend to real 
Jiberty. Farewell. 


GENERAL POSTSCRIPT. = 
Taps is an inſtance, which 1s at the ſame 
time an example, and a very rare one, of a revo- 


See Introduction. 8 
lution 
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lution continuing under thoſe principles; and if 
ever there were one act of dire. oppreſſion more 
infamous than another, it 45 to be found in the 
Syſtem of Tyranny, under which an injured. country 
has been long, and is ſtill, labouring. We talk 

loudly of Afiatic ſlavery, of the hard fate of the 
fable race; and pitying Europe, no leſs than the 

Auron, ſeems to take the alarm on its affecting 

ſubject; but againſt the property, liberty and lives 
of theſe poor people,—who certainly have unde- 
niable and everlaſting rights to their own country, 
and the fruits of their own induſtry and inherit- 
ance, while they treſpaſs not on the inheritance 
and induſtry of other nations—againſt theſe often, 
and ſtill marked victims of deſpotiſn there is formed 
a cruel combination, headed by two of the moſt 
powerful deſpots, both of whom, by the bye, are 
amongſt the loudeſt declaimers againſt the 
French Revolution, and by way of ſupporting this 
uluſtrious inconſiſtency, one of theſe powers has one 
grand army in Brabant to aſſiſt in deſtroying. 
tyrants, and another grand army elſewhere to 


exterminate a free and generous people ! And 


his 1MPERIOUS colleague in this celebrated but- 
chaneering, orders, and joins in, publick prayers, 
faſts and feſtivals, to beg of the God of equity 
to turn the hearts of the French; and then, at 

the tag end of this mockery, hitches in, end- 
ways, another prayer for the ſucceſs of her arms 


againſt 
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againſt theſe Unfortunates, The firſt prayer is 
hypocritical, and the laſt is ſincere; but the 
fincerity, has, if poſſible, leſs “ reliſh of ſalva- 
tion” in it than the hypocriſy, in the degree 
that it is a greater turpitude to be earneſt in a 
vile cauſe, than ſimply to het compaſſion in a 
- good « one. In this matter, however the affectation 
is intended to give a colour to the earneſtneſs. 
- Whena plunderer wants an apology, in caſe of 5 
ſelt- intereſt, Pity, (I mean a Piteous prayer, which 
zs extremely cheap) about the intereſt of others— 
_ Pity, has a mighty convenient mantle to throw 
over the ſhoulders, and accordingly the plunderer 
always makes a ſpoil of it, amoneſt the reſt of the 
pillage, to cover himſelf, and his real deſigns. 


” Unluckily, however, in the preſent buſineſs, the 


mantle is too thin: The great perſonage in queſtion 

has, in the courſe of a long life and reign, had ſo 
many occaſions to put it on and throw it off, juſt 
as it became commodious or troubleſome, that 
it js threadbare in ſome places, and torn in 
others; and though the ſublime wearer is dreſſed 
in it at this very moment, all the world « can 105 
through it. 


1 have been at ſome pains to glean t the great 
 perſonage above mentioned, and have picked up 
ſome curious anecdotes ; and not a few on this very 
| ſubjes, an fr; 0 in ee. the r and 

private 
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private inftances of which will amuſe you when 
we meet; the whole of which delectable gleaning 
is calculated to prove that © all which gliſters is 
not gold;” and that when a foreign trumpeter (whoſe 
breath belongs to the power who paid for the 
trumpet, or commanded it to be blown) ſounds 


A volley—I can by no means call it a voluntary 


—about magnificent preſents, Jewel boxes, pic- 


ture in brilliants, &c. each of -immenſe value, 


it ought to be told at the ſame time, that in 


certain parts of the world there are mines of 


ſparkling trumpery which the fave digs, and 
the Hrant gives away, juſt as any would-be- 


thought generous perſon in our own country 


might beſtow Briſtol ſtones and paſs them off for 


diamonds! In doing which there ſeems to be 
no great danger, as the receiver, conceiving the 


gift a mark of honour, muſt ſtarve rather than 


_ diſpoſe of it. But ſome men there are who do not 
chooſe to carry the point of honour quite ſo far; 


and who maintain that the laws of ſelf-preſervation 
are ſtronger and more binding than thoſe of delicacy. 
On this right of nature, it has come to the ears of 


the writer, that certain perſons have, in the laſt 


extremity, parted with their ſuperb keep- ſakes and 


love-tokens received from the graciouſly imperial 
hands in queſtion, and found like the Juggler” strick: 


« Shake but the bag, and all ſcems fair, 
« The fingers ſpread—and nothing there,” 


* 
N 
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We know that in ſome hands, both abroad and at 
$ home, this juggling art has 


* Rais'd both fortune and renown.” 


And that vier perſonified in the female character was 
the beſt juggler after all. In a ſtory that I know, 
of a ſword ſet, or ſaid to be ſet, with brilliants of 
the firſt water, according to the court-arithmetic, 
worth 5000 florins, the honoured receiver wanting 
| bread, could with difficulty, get enough to purchaſe 
five and twenty loaves! and a ſplendid ring from 
the ſame ever-honoured giver, eſtimated at 2600]. 
ſterling, was pronounced by a famous jeweller 70 
have coſt about 200l. In ſhort, the Author has, 
with very few variations, had occaſion to apply 
every inſtance of Slight in the fable, and thinks 
that the illuſtrious Juggler above-mentioned might 
exclaim with better pretenſions than Gay's trickſter: 


« Who dares with me . the prize | 2— 
In juggling T ſubmit to none. 
— But then this perſonage has the reaſon to give v hich 
triumphant Vice herſelf made uſe of, and every ſub- 
ordinate trickſter, crown'd or uncrown'd, might 
obſerve : . 


« How practice has i improy d her hand, 
1 But now and then ave cheat the —_— 
* She every day, and all day long.” 


But it is a tempting. theme, and lam breaking in ints 
my [Ons de . =, 


_ HUMANITY, 


HUMANITY, 


THE RIGHTS OF NATURE, 


— 


—— — 
— 


IN TWO BOOKS, 


P OE M; 


* 


; 10 THE 
DAUGHTERS 


oF 
Sis FO HN CALDWALL, Baxr. 
8 OF C ASTLE-CALD WALL, 


IN IRELAND. 


Ox the re-publication of this Poem 

in its corrected, and, I truſt I may add, its im- 
; proved ſtate, it was my treaſured hope to aug- 
ment its value by inſcribing it to one who was. 
the known patroneſs of HUMANITY—YOUr ex- 
cellent mother. Pardon me, for adverting to the 
ſevere event, which, by depriving my friend of 
VOL, III X he- 


// e ͤ ũ dns tHe, 
* 
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a beloved wife, his children of an invaluable parent, 
and Humanity of one of its faireſt advocates, diſap- 
pointed that hope: Vet ſuffer me, I beſeech you, 

to purſue ſo much of my deſign as is ſtill within 
my power. Lady Caldwall has now reached 
PRE Iox. Permit me to remind you, that 
* only by imitating HER in all the progreſſ ve 

5 paths of this world, that vou can hope to reach 

the point of bleſſedneſs which ſhe has gained | in 


1 the next. 4 


Lou can, indeed, boaſt 56 more than common 
alt to goodneſs; ſince, from the examples of | 
„ the living and the dead from your father now 
on earth, and your mother who is in Heaven, 
you can derive leſſons of practical virtue which 


ſhall give luſtre to human, and be crowned with 


eternal, life. 


„ 


That theſe are the effuſions of genuine affection, 
5 clear of all the aims and ends that but too often 
debaſe Addreſſes Dedicatory; your father's heart 


can bear me vitneſs; and that while my heart 
has 
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has a motion, it ſhall beat to your ever din father 
and his family. 8 80 3 


— | have the honour to be, 
with fervent ſincerity, 
Your well- wiſher and friend, 


8. 7. PRATT, 


LonpoxN, 
April 13th, 1796. 


— 


, Lady Car bwl t was daughter of Gop razr Mer- 


NELL, Eſq. of Bradley, in the County of Derby, and died in 
1705; well meriting the paſſionate and pure effuſions which un- 
affected conjugal love has cauſed to be engraved on her tomb 1 in 


the abbey church at Bath. 
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PREFACE. 


W. I ventured abroad many years 
ſince under the title of SYMPATHY—A Poem, 
which, on account of the intereſts created in 
the heart, by the ſubject itſelf, was received by 
the Publick with ſo much generous warmth— 

was INTENDED to ſerve 0s a preliminary to 
what I had farther to obſerve on SOCIETY, 
or a proſpect of the Human Racz, under the 
combined influence of CLimz and GovERNMENT, 
REeLicions, Laws, and LiBERTIES—PFrom theſe, 
the tranſition to TyRANNY was natural and 
ſtrongly in connection; and from Tyranny, I 
felt myſelf called upon by all the awakened 
emotions of HumaniTy, to conſider SLAVERY 3 
but not only that ſpecies of it which conſiſts 
in buying and ſelling our Fellow- Creatures in 
Africa — ur EVERY OTHER KIND, in EVERY | 


OTHER PLACE, Views, therefore, of FREEDOM 


x2 and 


— — — 
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and BoNDAOE, throughout the different parts of 
the globe, have been taken, as well from expe- 
rience, as the beſt hiſtorical evidence. 


How far the entire Abolition, ſo warmly con- 
| tended for by the ſupporters of this meaſure, 
may be conſiſtent with human policy, it is not 
my purpoſe particularly to enquire. It is not 
: | the name of Slave in ef, which produces the 
: great miſchief. An hired ſervant in Europe 


may be as little at his own command, and 


deſtined to as hard labour as a purchaſed 
Negro in Africa; but the eſſential difference 

. conſiſts in the one being guarded by the laws 
; of the land, which ſpread before his perſon 

and his property a ſhield that defends him 
from every abuſe of power ; while the other is 
left naked and defenceleſs to the * inſolence 
1 office. „ e 


HUMANITY * requires chat the Ware or 


Naxrokx ſhould be enjoyed by every Human 


Being. It f is therefore agunft the wee bar- 
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barity , the unqueſtionable cruelty, and the too 
well atteſted horror, growing out of theſe, that 
I ftill contend.— An abolition of theſe enormitiꝶ 

is abſolutely neceſſary. For the reſt, whether 
| the commerce flouriſhes or falls, is a matter 
of no moment to the Philanthropiſt: without 
_ engaging in the heats of political contraverly ; 
without attending to the pleas of intereſt on the 
one ſide, or the ſallies of enthuſiaſtick zeal, 
though generous in its exceſſes, on the other, 
it is ſufficient to Him that the happineſs of 
the ſpecies in | general, is made independent on 


the tyranny of particular individuals, — that the 


52 I am glad, kenne; to have it in my power to obſerve, 
that we have not ſuffered the Humanity of the French and 
other nations to ſurpaſs our own, at leaſt in one of our iſlands, 
as the following authentic extract from the J amaica Come 
will atteſt, dated November 29th, 1787. | | 

« This day the Houſe of Aſſembly went into a Committee 
on the Conſolidated Slave Bill, and continued fitting upwards | 
of three hours; we underſtand, that by this Bill the whole 
ſyſtem of the law reſpecting Negroes, is entirely changed, a 

Council of Protection is eſtabliſhed in each pariſh, and many 
humane proviſions are introduced for rendering their condition 
| eaſy and happy; it is alſo made felony, without benefit of 
_ clergy, to murder a Slave; a clauſe, which, to the great honour 
of the Houſe, paſſed without a ſingle diſſenting voice,” 

X 4 „ 
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laws of ſubordination, in the different claſſes of 
| SoctzTy, ſhould not violate the laws of Huma- 
Hy, — and that ſo much of liberty ſhould be 
allowed to every man, as to feel a conſciouſneſs 
of his being a link in the great chain of the 
community; and that till by ſome act of his 
own it is neceſſary for the good of the whole that 
he, ſhould be conſidered as an outcaſt of ſociety, 
he is, by the Rights of Nature and of Reaſon, 
entitled to protection from inſult, miſery and 


death. So far as the wealth can be reconciled to 5 


the bapping 9% of nations, and the Eſtabliſhments 5 
of | Civil Society to, the Rights of Nature, every 


| lover of his country muſt ſubſcribe : at the ſame 


time, as the wealth of worlds cannot juſtify the 
leaſt wanton infraction of the laws of Humanity, 
whoever vainly attempts to ſupport an argument 
for the one, at the expence of the other, erects a. 
: building which hath its foundation 1 in the ſands, 
and which muſt tumble into ruins at the ſugbteſt 
5 touch of Reaſon and of T ruth, 


HUMANITY. 


i 


HUMANITY. 


' 
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From vernal blooms and many a fragrant bow'r, 
The red'ning bloſſom and unfolding flower, 

From breezy mountains and the covert vale, 

The gliding water and the whiſp'ring gale, 
From gayer ſcenes where careleſs F ancy ſtray'd, 
Baſk'd in the ſun, or frolick'd in the ſhade, | 
Ambitious grown, and touch'd by gen'rous praiſe, 
Now turns the Musk to more advent' rous lays 3 
No more ſhe paints the tints of bluſhing morn, 
Nor hangs the dew-drop on the trembling thorn ; 
No more the brook runs murmuring in her line, 
: No more fair Spring, her florid verſe is thine ; 
Farewell, a long farewell, to founts and flow'rs, 
Far loftier themes demand her thoughtful pow'rs. 

Sublime 
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Sublime Society ! where'er expands, ; 5 

By art or nature form'd, thy potent bands, 

Thro' realms of heat, where faints th' expiring 

1 breeze, 

Or piercing climes, where the ſun ſeems to 

freeze; 5 

In darkſome caverns, on tremendous ſteeps, 

'In bowery foreſts, or in billowy deeps; 

Where roars the gulph, or where the ftreamlet 
Eg flow, 

Or dazzling mountains riſe of endleſs ſnow, 

Soon ſhall ſhe dare to wing the vaſt domain, 


| Tay aweful e the ſubject of her ſtrain. 


ROD ah! n an at: Conipaiſion's ſhrine, 
Her opening lay, HUMANITY, be thine ! 
Thee ſhe invokes, oh! ſoother of diſtreſs, 
Who with our kindneſs wove our happineſs; 
For as thy circling virtues round us move, 
| From our beſt deeds thy brighteſt Joys we prove, 
Oft as our neighbour ſinks i in ſudden grief, | 


Thou wak'ſt as ſudden to afford relief. 


Oft as the ſtranger” s boſom heaves with ſighs, 
The ſoft reſponſes in our boſoms riſe : : 
| The 
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The cries of terror and the throes of care, 
The groan of miſery, and diſtraction's glare, 
Sickneſs that droops, diſeaſe that gaſps for breath, 
The howl of madneſs, and the ſhrieks of death, 
Deep ſounds of agony that moſt affright, 
Dread views of horror that blaſt the ſight, 
Dire as they are, like wond'rous magnets draw, 
And own, , HUMANITY, thy ſacred law. 


And oh ! 'tis THIXE, when vital breath ſeems 


fled, 
To ſeek the aweful confines of the dead; 
Beneath the billow, tho” the victim lies, 
Thy dauntleſs zeal the roaring main defies ; 
| Inſpir'd by HI, whoſe hallow'd touch reſtor'd 
The darling ſon the widow's ſoul deplor'd, | 
Her matron boſom eas'd of dire alarms, 


\ 


And gave the youth to her deſpairing arms, 

'Tis thine to plunge into the bloating flood, 

Claſp the ſwol'n-frame and thaw the frozen wid 3 
Breathe in the lips reanimating fire, 


Till warm'd to SECOND Lies, the Drown! D: 


reſpire. 


Hark! 
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Hark! as thoſe lips once more begin to move, 
What ſounds aſcend of gratitude and love! 
+ Now with the Grzar REDEEMER'S praiſe they 
_ glow, 43 
The! hen bleſs the * agents of his power below ; 
Neu ſprung to life, the renovated band, 
Joyful before their ſecond Saviours ſtand ; 
And oh far ſweeter than the breathing ſpring, 
F airer than Paradiſe, the wreaths they bring! 
The bliſsful homage reſcued friends i impart; 
Th' enraptur'd incenſe of a parent's heart, 
Ober- aw'd, and wond'ring at themſelves, they ſee 
The magic power of ſoft HUMANITY ! _ 


When ſovereign Reaſon from her W is 
ld To 15 

And with her all the ſubject ſenſes whirl'd, 

5 From ſweet HUMANITY, the nurſe of grief, 
Even thy deep woes, O PHRENZ Y! find relief; 
For tho” the treſſes looſe and boſom bare, 

| : And maniac glance thy hapleſs ſtate declare, 


3 Promoters of that glorious Inſtiturion the Howans 
a 


: With 


Ee HUMANITY. " $7: 
With gentle hand /be ſtill ſupports thy head, 
Beguiles thy wand'ring wit, and ſmoothes thy 
"bed ß | 
Aſſiſts thy roving fancy in its flight, 

To crown thy airy fallies with delight ; 

An healing balm to thy warp'd ſenſe ſhe brings, 
Till from her ſympathy ſome comfort ſprings, 
And joys which reaſon with a frown denies, 
Her tender pity with a ſmile ſupplies; 

In thy lone priſon-houſe ſhe bids thee draw 

From the ruſh ſceptre, and the crown of ſtraw, 
The mimic truncheon, and the love-knot true, 

Full many a tranſport Reaſon never knew ; 
Ev'n at thy grated cell ſhe oft appears, 

She culls thee flowers, and bathes them with 


her tears; | 
T he perfum'd violet or the blooming roſe, 
On thy hurt mind a tranſient bliſs beſtows 3 
Into a thouſand ſhapes the garlands change, 
As fairy fancy takes its antic range ; 4 | 
Then while thy brows the fragrant wreaths 
adorn, 


The roſes ſeem to bloom without a chorn 


Yet. 
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Yet not to wors confin'd, fair PLEASURE's ſong, 


. The reckleſs frolics of the village throng; 


Ev'n as we paſs them by in diſtant lands, 

Tou mak'ſt our own, and oft we join the bands; 

The ſudden ſounds of happineſs we hal, 

And ſwell the chorus echoing in the gale; 

Gladly we pauſe, then blythe purſue our way, 
While brighter ſunſhine ſeems to gild the day; 
Slow from the jovial groupe as we depart, 

Tar richer ſunſhine beams upon the heart ; 
Thus bliſs is doubled, and thus pain can warm, 
From thee, HU MANITY, both boaſt a charm; ; 
We chear, are chear'd, now grant and now re- 
| ceive, | 
And need, in turn, the comfort which we give. 
T us thy fair ſtreams ſpread plenty where | the 
Yet bleſs the fountains whence thoſe fireams begun; 
Although a thouſand channels they ſupply, = 
. Like the rich Nis their ſource ſhall n never dry. 


Bur” Thou from 3 theſe boſom'd comin flow, 
Thou wa F riend of happineſs and woe, 
Hat 


85 


HOC 
wy 


EF” 


THE WOE HE GIVES, SHALL BE REPAID BY wor 


Adorns che bluſh, and arms the conqu'ring ſigh; 
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Haſt ſtill ordain'd grief ſhall to crimes belong, 
And keen affliction wait on ev'ry wrong; | 


Pride, hate, revenge, and tyranny, and ftriſe, 


As they mix poiſons in the bowl of life, 
Daſh their own cup, and impotently try 


To break, unpuniſh'd, nature's fecial tie * 
Good is of good productive; ill, of ill; 


_ Conſcience o'er both exerts her empire ſtill ; 
And this great truth ſhall ev'ry tyrant know, 


Is there a land where echoing Fame extends, 


F rom her proud cliff to earth's remoteſt ends, 


Where gently ſlop'd the teeming vales are ſeen, 


Adorn'd like Eden's with eternal green, 


Where ev'ry village glows with ev'ry wealth, 


The ſhow'rs are riches, and the breezes health ; 
Where ſun ſerene beſtows the genial rays, 


But never ſcourges with exceſſive day; 


Where female beauty ſheds her faireſt blooms, | 


And lovlieſt feature, lovlieft grace aſſumes; 
Darts ſtrongeſt magic from the potent eye, 


Where 
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Where ev' ry Gage is prodigal of charms, 

True courage kindles, and true glory warms, 

— Where rear'd to Virtue, Chriſtian temples tow' r, 
And melting Charity chaſtiſespow'r, 
Conducts the naked ſtranger to her dome, 

And grants che houſeleſs wanderer an home, 
Where equal laws their ſocial mildneſs ſhew, 
Till mercy beams upon'the captive foe ? 


O native Briton's ! here aſſert your claim, 
: Boaft of your 15Lz and juſtify her fame! 
Tell, how her youth by ſacred ſcience led, 
To all the ſoft ning charities are bred ; 
| How ſecond childhood, like the firſt, receives, 
From her the cradle which compaſſion gives! 
Tell, how her palaces of mercy riſe, 
Large tho' the wants, ſtill larger the ſupplies; ; 
How, her kind *GILBERT frames protective laws, 
A faithful champion i in the poor man's cauſe ;, 3, 
How, even now, intent on god-like deeds, 
Thy wants and woes, O! Poverty, he pleads : 
TEES ide his Bill for the Relief of the Poor, ; 


1 e Earneſt 


\ 
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Earneſt thy oft-invaded rights to ſpare, 
From the hard hand that would thy pittance tear, 
E'en from thy lip; nor heed thy tear-dimm'd eye, 
Thy ſpectre form, and pity-moving cry: N 
Tell how her“ Bi Ren, whoſe heart is form'd to 
bleſs, 1 
1 he ſad to ſuccour, and the wrong d redreſs; 
The raviſh'd morſel of the poor to ſave, 55 
The work to crown her warm aſſiſtance gave, 
Tell how her 1 Porrzk aids the gen' rous plan, 
As bard her pride, her nobler boaſt as man: 
Tell, how her HowaRkp's ſympathizing ſoul, 
The Saviour-arm outſtretch'd from pole to pole 
Crutch to the lame; and viſion to the blind, 
Tell, how ſhe ſooths the ills that ſcourge man- 
kind: 
All this proclaim, till nations bleſs the zone, 
And happy Britons mark it for their own! 


This Lady is Author of a Benevolent project on the ſame 
Subject, and of innumerable other good works. 


5 + Prebendary of Norwich, who took an active part in inſti- 
tuting and regulating an Houſe of Induſtry in his own County. 


vol, It. * The 
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| Dragg'd at the Car of Trade, and chain'd for life ? ö 


Thoſe ſtripes, and killing ſhrieks that rend the 


Il-fated Ariel, thy wrongs declare. 


Then ev'ry word ſhould © harrow up the ſoul,” 
5 And Afric's wrongs reſound from pole to pole! 


= Thrice humble Howazp, ah! do thou inſpire 
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The boaſt is juſt! yet why to home confin'd , 
Are the ſoft mercies of Britannia's mind? | 


Why, at her bidding, rolls the crimſon flood, 
To deluge other lands in kindred blood ? 


Why are fires torn from children _— from 


wife, 


And why do human hecatombs expire, 


Smote by her maneling whip and murd'rous fire? 
= 


0! that my Muſe could mount on Nature s 
: wing, 1 | | | 
Soar like her © darling” her lov'd Shakſpeare, 
ſing ! 


And breathe thy Godlike ſpirit in my Iyre, 


For, all-accuſtom'd as thou art, to ſee 


Heart-rending ſcenes of human miſery, 


"S Ne'er 


* 


Ne'er did thy eyes ſuch marks of horror trace, 
As hourly agonize the Negro race ! 
Prove then the priſoner and the mourner's friend, 
And once again thy virtuous influence lend; 
« So raptur'd notes, as if by Angels giv'n, 
Once more ſhall peal the harmonies of Hea- 


ven.” 


Unfeeling InT'zzsT ! dark, infidious power, 
Whoſe ſanction'd arts waſte nations in an hour; 
Whoſe mining frauds, more fatal ſtill, deſtroy 
Hope's tender bloſſom, and the fruits of joy; 
Thou, to whom all the coward ſights belong, 
Thy heart too cruel for each gen'rous wrong 
For fierce Revenge, that fever of the ſoul, 
Hate that defies, and Love that ſpurns controul, 
Or mad'ning Jealouſy when Reaſon bends, 
Or Zeal, exiravagant to liberal ends, 
Thou, who, for noble faults like theſe, too cold, 
Whoſe vices ne'er aſpire, but ſtoop to gold, 
That groveling paſſion of the ſordid breaſt, 
Like Aaron's ſerpent ſwallowing up the reſt ; 


1 1 riumph of Benevolence. 


5 Theft, 
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Theft, rapine, plunder, fraud, and murder, ſtand, 


Fell miniſters ! to wait thy dire command, 
Yes thou, the founder of this impious trade, 


Mad'ſt him a ſlave, that nature never made, 
Tore the poor Indian from his native ſoil, 


And chain'd him down to never-ending toil, 


Say, Musk, from whence the unnatural mart 
began, 


5 * his ſordid merchandiſe, this ſale of man ? 
i From Egypt firſt the Ethiopick traffick came, 
But mild its dawn, then ſlavery was not ſhame z 


While nature yet prefery' d ſome generous tl | 

The yoke was eaſy and the burden light; 

Soon o'er thi  Agean waves dhe trade was 
brought, 


And Greece receiv'd, and Rome th infection 


caught; ps 


Yet temperate till, no tyranny aroſe, 

Till baneful Luxuny marſhal'd all her woes; 
Conquerors, their captives, with a ſmile receiv 'd, 
And whom the brave embrac'd they ne'er deceiv'd. 
The battle o er, they bade contention ceaſe, 


And foes in war were humble friends 1 in peace, 


The 
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The pledge - was folemn, and the vow fincere, 
The union ſacred and the 3 dear. 


But oh! fair ATHENs, when the commerce drew 
To thy lov'd ſhore, the bonds yet gentler grew, 
In roſy fetters were thy pris'ners bound, 

| Ande'en the captive was with freedom croun'd; 


Wiſdom in peace, or valour in the war, 


The faithful counſel, or the glorious ſcar, 
Attachment prov'd, or ſervitude ſuſtain d 
With manly zeal, his liberty regain'd: 
With his own hand the maſter loos'd the 53g 
And ſcarce perceiv'd the ſlaye his bonds were 
broke: 
Captive no more, he til purſu'd his toil, 
And grateful vow'd allegiance to the ſoil. 
Yes, claſſick Athens, nurſe of generous arts, 
Thine was the throb HUMANITY imparts ; 
While ſhameleſs SPARTA e half HER. 
ſlaves, 
/ Convulſive ſhook, and dug untimely graves: 


To all a tyrant's guilt and fears a prey, 
Deſpis d, abhor'd, and dreaded was her fray. 


: i. Thou 
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Thou too; loft Rows, how galling was thy chain 
In the dire times, when mercy ſu'd in vain; 


When cut to atoms was the debtor” 8 heart, 
That each hard creditor might claim his part! 
| And thou! degraded Gnkrcr, how fall'n thy ſtate, 
Once like thy ſplendid rival wiſe and great 3 

Haw dimm' d thy orb, when Sages could ordain, 

The ſanguine whip, and vindicate the chain : "= 
. : When thy g grave PLUTARCH, wiſe, diſcreet, and 
brave, 5 5: 
In ſtern philoſophy could ſtab his flave; 
And chy Duos RE ES, | in thunders urge, 
The ſovereign virtues of the mangling ſcourge; 
0 blind to think, where ſmiles and kindneſs fail 


That frowns and ſtripes, and cruelties prevail! 


Hail * tender Ab RIAN, firſt on Rome's record, 
Who drew diſtinct the line twixt ſlave and lord; 
Who 


*. Je muſt be confeſſed there were Sona: ſhades as well as 
| lights in the charater of Adrian; his Hiſtorians all agreeing 
that he wanted ſtrength of mind to preſerve his general recti- 
tude without violation; he ſeems nevertheleſs intitled to the 
epither C tender ), here given him, on the teſtimony of thoſe very 

Hiſtorians, 
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Who with ſweet mercy temper'd aweful power, | 
While pity's angel hail'd th' auſpicious hour! 
Thou too, juſt CoxvsT AN TINE, with gentle ſway, 
Bade all be free and all that God obey ; 
The fire from Heav'n a general luſtre ſhed, 
And the foul miſts of ſuperſtition fled ; 
Fair Truth was crown'd, Diſſimulation fail'd, 
Sunk was the croſier and the croſs prevail'd. 

But ah! once more to ſtain the bloody ſhrine 
And ſell mankind, O PoRTUGAL, was thine ; 2 
10 thee ill-fated Afric owes her Pain, „„ 

The ſcourge freſn- pointed, and the new-forg; d 


chain; 


Hiſtorians, who pronounced him affable to friends; and gentle 
10 perſons of meaner ſtations; relieving them i in their wants, 
and viſiting them in their ſickneſs; in ſhort, an Emperor, ac- 
| cording to his own conftant maxim, not for his own good, but 

for the benefit of mankind, | Es 


„he Juſtice of Conſtantine may be impeached, in ſome 


frong inſtances; for his character was certainly compoſed of a 


mixture of great vices and virtues; but the page of Hiſtory 
has declared that after a publick avowal of the Chriſtian Faith, 
he was juſt and indulgent to all Chriſtians; and although he 
purſued a ſcheme of Politicks that deſtroyed the Empire, he 


ellabliſhed a Religion that continues to be (6 bleſſing of 
mankind, | 
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Thine the baſe arts the ſons'of gold applaud, 
The ſmile deceptive, and the ſnare of fraud, 

Thi extended hand that chaſes fear away, . 

Th' embrace that wins affection to berny, { 


The league of peace, in policy devis'd, 

T he compact broken, and the oath deſpis d, 
To lure the heart all ſmooth ſeductions try'd, 
And the heart gain'd, diſguiſe is thrown aſide: 
The plot avow'd, the promiſe boldly broke, 

By the harſh driver and the calling yoke. 


Accurs'd GoxsALES taught thee firſt the art, 
Io fix this ſtigma on his country's heart; 

The dire example ſpread with barbarous rage, 
Thrift was the vice, and ſpar'd nor ſex nor age; 
At length the traffic into em came, e 
e . bas ang Britain caught the 

flame; | 
Deteſted Hawkins arm'd his pirate hoſt, 

And wolfe-like prowl'd on Guinea's fated coalt ; : 
1 Force, fraud, and flattery, were by turns employ'd, 'd, 
ll 0 ſhame ! till twice ten millions were deſtroy” d. 

Chriſtians taught ſavages new modes of ſtrife, 
And burſt  afunder all the ties of life; 3 


Chriſtians 
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: Chuiſtians ang ſavages to worſhip gold, - 
Till, for their idol, ſons and fires were ſold : 


| Till fleeping tribes at midnight's hour were 


ns To Ons 

An tel; d as prey, to publick market brought; 

Till from the breaſt the babe was ſnatch'd away, 
And children kidnapp'd in the face of day. 


Ne ext tavny ING the e trade purſu'd, 
5 Theft grew familiar, tyranny enſued ; 


Commerce, like this, might well command thy 


/ 


zeal, 


O patron. of the agonizing WHEEL | 


; Engine abhorr'd ! from where with deaf'ning ſound | 


The fatal Biſcay throws its foam around, 
Ev'n to the ſteeps where Pyrenees aſcend, 

And like a rocky chain their links extend, 
The nations ſhudder'd as it ſprang to birth, 
And throes unwonted ſhook the lab'ring Earth, 

Curs'd Torquemada! who couldſt calmly bear 
To hear the notes of anguiſh and deſpair: 
With horrid j Joy, behold the flame devour 
The hapleſs victims of thy torturing power; 


3 . Deck 


% 
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Deck them for ſacrifice in rich attire, a 
Then dance like Satan round thy feaſt of fire. 
| | Behold where fated F LORIDA extends, 
His blood-track'd courſe the fell uten, 
| bends, 
See, as he gains the chain · devoted land, 
The ſable natives hurry to the ſtrand, 
His ailing caſtle on the waves they view, 
And gaz'd with wonder as it nearer drew; 
But on the deck when human forms appear * 
And peaceful ſignals fil d, their hearts were 
5 chear'd; | 8 
Tuns Mix they truſted, Mix who kem'd ſo 
. : 
| Cajol'd their faith, and lur'd them to the ſnare ! . 
For now as gueſts they land, as gueſts are led, 
Thro' palmy groves to every Indian ſhed; 
The Spaniards there their glitt ring ſtores unfold, 
The ſhining mirrour, and the toy of gold; * 


Each gaudy bauble, cheats the Indian's eyes, 


And tricks his paſſions | into fond ſurprize, 
Sugg eſts, alas, a want before unknown, | 


Till Europe's vanity becomes his own; 


"The: 
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Ihe uſeleſs ornaments his ſenſes fire, No - 
And each freſh gewgaw kindles freſh deſire. | 
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10 purchaſe theſe what f impious frauds were 
taught! 


With their own blood was every trinket bought. : 


For, in their turn, as gueſts the Indian bands 
Fated, alas ! to quit their native lands 
No fraud ſuſpecting, mount the treacherous thip, : 
Where, as in ambuſh, lie the chains and rs 


Like neſted ſnakes whoſe poiſons are enroll d 
Midſt wreaths of flowers, in many a ſhining | 
Ls "ws OOO 
The faithleſs Spaniard leaves the plunder'd hore; 


The fraud ſucceeds, and freedom i is no more. 


Then o'er the affrighted waves is heard the yell 
4408 mingled thouſands in their wat'ry Hell: 
In the dark caverns of the bark they lie, | 

Live to freſh horrors, or by piece-meal die; 
Thus ſhut from light, unknowing yet 1 their doom, 

The veſſel proves a dungeon and a tomb: 
© While the baſe tyrant glorying! in his mare, 2 

| Mocks at the loud rebuke and dumb deſpair. 


r 5 OY 
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Soon as the veſſel bears the tribes away, 
What horrors ſeize upon the trembling prey 
Ah! hear the ſhrieks of kindred left behind, 
Roll to the wave and gather in the wind! 
Matrons with orphans, ſons with ſires appear, 
But vain the orphan's ſhriek, the parent's tear: 
The Spaniſh robber ploughs the wat ry plains, | 
And plants his cannon at the thin remains; 
The flaming balls the wailing natives reach, 
And added laughter ſtains the crimſon beach; 
All, all i is loſt, yet ſtill with generous pride, 
Slaves ſpurn at life, when freedom is deny” d; 

« Free, ſtill be free, loud echoes to the ſky, 
Pare not to live in bands, but dare to die!“ 5 


Then oh! ye e Chriſtian ſavages, declare 
On what unknown prerogative ye dare? 
Peaceful and bleſt, where rich Bananas grew, 
And nature freſhen'd as the ſea-breeze blew, 
Where harveſts ſmil'd without the aid of toil, 
And verdyre gladden'd the exuberant ſoil, | 
Where ſummer held ſo bountiful a ſway, 
Scarce claim'd their year the culture of a day, 
| The 
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The plants at twilight truſted to the eart, 
The following morn ſprang blooming into birth: 
Grac'd with the bow, the Indians harmleſs ran, 
And undiſturb'd enjoy d the rights of man : 
The rights of man by nature ſtill are due, 
To men of ev'ry clime and ev'ry hue; 
Their arrows ſought the monſters of the wood, 
The chaſe at once their paſtime and their food, | 
Bower'd by thi umbrageous vine, they thought no 
wrong, 
Now wreath'd the dance and caroll'd. now the 
pong. 
And oft ſome ſable miſtreſs of the ſoul, 
Prepar'd the banquet and partook the bowl: 
Love's captive only wore fair beauty's chain, 
And pleas'd ſubmitted to the bliſsful pain, 


I giant PowER confer this wanton ſway, : 
Subdue the ſtrong, and make the weak obey. 
Does power give Riour? beware that dangerous 
775 plea, | 
Perchance, ſuch power may ſpread its right to 
thee, 
The 
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The ſlave once ſtronger than thyſelf, ſhall ſtand, 
And ſeize the ſceptre of uſurp'd command; 

Arm'd with thy iron ſcourge ſhall bid thee toil, 

Scar thy white ſkin, and chain thee to the ſoil: 

Thuy ſpirit fainting in the glare of day, 

Shall bid thee naked brave the Syrian ray, 

Thy ſcorn retort, retaliate all thy rage, 

Wear out thy youth, and murder thee in age; 
Tear from thy fetter d arms thy child and wife, 

And blaſt the budding promiſes of life ; 

| Repay, 1 in turn, each ſtroke thy baſeneſs gave, 
And make Turx feel what tis to be a Slave. 


- Ah! falſe as ; fatal! to the Weak and strong, 
Th inherent rights of nature ſtill belong: 
No partial principles the juſt impel 

To thinking wiſely, or to acting well; 

And liberty, of all mankind the cauſe, | 
Becomes a forfeit only to the laws, 

Thoſe ſacred compacts which like links ſuſtain, 
Connecting g parts of the great ſocial chain: 
And while, with theſe, no member i is at ſtrife, 

As full the right to liberty as life: 


 Avaunt 
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Avaunt aſſertors of ſuperior right, 
And vain diſtinctions betwixt black and white. 
Firm and immovable on nature's baſe, | 
Stands the grand charter of the human race ; 

And nz who gave the bleſſing gave it free: 'S 
Life were a curſe if robb'd of Liberty! 


Whence then this wondrous difference i in our 
race? 3 

Come creſted Pride, and thy diſtinction trace: | 
Lo, from th' Equator to the northern pole, 
Tho' colours change, unchangeable the foul ! 5 
If juſtly bought the man of deepeſt die, . 
By equal laws the next in ſhade we buy; 
So, ſoft'ning on, till ſcarce a tint between 
The havghty lord and humble ſlave is ſeen ; 
Springs the vain boaſt from thy ſuperior war r, | 
Vain prepoſſeſſion of thy partial fight? . 
Beware, fallacious reas'ner, leſt the North 
His whiter rival ſends indignant forth! 
Ah! rather, bluſhing hide thy ſnowy ſkin, 
For know thy ſlave paints white the fire of /in; 
But darker than himſelf he draws the Pow's, 
The ſovereign good his ſable race adore; - 


Thy 


In many a climate dignifies with fame. 


Weigh MANNERS, CUSTOMS, and be proud no 


Obſerve how all to ix! d opinion TRE 
Or fond caprices, which no ſtandards know 
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Thy cruelty has taught him to de ſpile, 5 


Like hell, by hue, his own, like heav'n to prize, 


NATURE and Har, human kind controul, 


The needle one, and one th- attractive pole; 1 
And what, in Europe, we a grace may call, 
18 found i in Africa no grace at all; | 
And what abhorr'd deformity we name, 


Survey the various globe from ſhore to ſhore, 


more; . 


Thou, who would'it fix her to thy pallid face, 


Behold her beauty ſhift the ever-changeful grace: 
Here Braury proudly boaſts the length'ning 


head, 


There on the ſhoulders bids it broadly ſpread : 
Here ſmalleſt gems muſt grace the fair one's ear, 
And there the pendents large as logs appear 


Here 
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| Here ſee her aſk the locks of ſnowy white, 


Yet beg the charm of teeth more dark than night, 
Here muſt the broaden'd eye-brow ſhade the face, 
There ſoftly cury'd the creſcent arch muſt grace: 


While here again, that creſcent arch muſt part, 
Ev'n from the root and yield to brows of art: 
Here Beauty loves the cheek ſupremely fair, 


There boaſts the gaſh and cheriſhes the ſcar. 


In Britain, roſe and lily muſt unite, . 
While Damian's Iſthmus, claims the milky white: 2 
The beard muſt here e en to the girdle flow, 


There not a briſtle muſt preſume to grow; 
Here the ſwoll'n body, there the lender waiſt, 
This wrapt in ſilk, and that in dog-ſkin grac'd: , 


Here BzaurTy triumphs in her woolly hair, 


But waves in wreaths her auburn treſſes there: 


To grace the dames of Europe, fair they flow, 
Long and profuſe upon a neck of ſnow, 


In ev'ry curl a Cupid ſeems to lie, 


To aid the conqueſts of the ſparkling eye. 


The thickeſt lip here beauty makes her care, 
More ſoftly ſwell'd, like dewy roſe-buds there; 
The dazzling white is in this clime admir'd, 


The gloſſy black i in thar f is more deſir d. 
VOL, III. 2 Feel 
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Feel humbly then, nor deem all grace thy own, 
Nor think that Nature charms in thee alone; 
The pooreſt native of the pooreſt coaſt, 
Hath ſtill his beauty, ſtill his good to boaſt; 
From earth's beginning to its utmoſt ends, 
Proportion'd charm, FEY” bliſs ſhe ſends, 
Exact diviſion, but adapted ftill, 

To what in different climes her children feel, 

| To what, when undebauch'd by man's defires, | 
Or fancied wants, neceſſity requires; 
Nor ſparing, nor yet prodigal her plan, 

With pois'd equality ſhe bleſſes man: 

On the wort ſoil ſome heartfelt joy beſtows, 

Which the glad fon, ſhe there has ſtation'd knows, 

And what from us extorts the taunting ſneer, 

May to his ſenſe an happineſs appear, 

And the fond gifts which we indulgent deem, 

To him an aggravated curſe may ſeem, 


Thus kind i is nature in her zone ſerene, 

: But not more kind than in her torrid ſcene ; 
Not leſs a parent where the frozen Power 
Reſides for centuries in his i icy tower, 5 

3 Where 


1 
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Where the hoar monarch in his veſt of ſnow, 

Aſcends the hills where ſuns refuſe to glow. 

Vain all diſpute of colour, form or ſize, 

In pride, in pride alone the difference lies; 
Whence, then, preſumptuous man, deriv'd thy 

0 right, 

And by what law does olive yield to white ? 

Their nature, origin, and end the ſame, 

Why has not brown, black, copper, equal claim? 
Tho ſhifting colours like their parent earth, 

Alike their ſpecies and alike their birth, 


If not in colour then, perchance i in ſenſe, 

In the ſoul's power, may he the proud pretence: 
Ah no! from Nature's hand all equal came, 
Thro' ev'ry clime an helpleſs babe's the ſame, 
The ſame frail emblem of our ſtate appears, 

A weak and helpleſs being born in tears! 

If cultur'd climes refine on nature's plan, 


They change the mode, but never change the 
man; 


ee Inj 2 5 in reas' ning pride, our error lies.” 


- 


Pop E. 


1 The 


ELL HUMANITY. 
The human paſſions ſtrongly are impreſs'd a 
In the untutor'd, as the poliſh'd breaſt; 
In the ſwarth African that's bought and ſold, 
As the fair plunderer that ſteals his gold, 
- Heav'n form'd his eyes to love his native hue, 

And pointed all his appetites as true; 

Thoſe ſable tints, at which with fear we ſtarz 
Are the lov'd colours that attract his heart: 
Our poliſh'd arts, refinement may beſtow, - 
But oft enfeeble nature s genuine glow. 


In poliſh'd arts unnumber'd virtues lie, 
But ah! unnumber'd vices they ſupply j 
Here, if they bloom with ev'ry gentler good, 
There they are ſteep'd with more than ſavage 
blood; „„ 
Here, with Refinement, if ſweet pity ſtands, 
There, Luxury round them muſters all her bands; 
'Tis not enough that daily laughter feeds, 
= That the fiſh leaves its ſtream, the lamb irs. | 
: meads, 
That the reluctant ox is dragg'd along, 
And the bird raviſh'd from its tender ſong, 
333 i e 
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That in reward of all her muſick giv'n, 

The lark is murder'd as ſhe ſoars to Heav'n : 
'Tis not enough, our appetites require 

That on their altars hecatombs expire; 


But cruel man, with more than beſtial power, 
Muſt heap freſh horrors on life's parting hour : * 
Full many a being that beſtows its breath, 


Muſt prove the pang that waits a ling ring death, 
Here, cloſe pent up, muſt gorge unwholeſome 
food, 

There, render drop by drop the rocking blood ; 
The quiv'ring fleſh improves as ſlow it dies, | 
And Lux'ry fees th' augmented whiteneſs riſe; 
Some gaſh'd and mangled feel the torturer's art, 
Writhe in their wounds, tho? ſav'd each vital part. 
Afk you the cauſe? the food more tender grows, 
And callous Lux'ry triumphs in the blows : 

For this, are ſome to raging flames conlign'd 
While yet alive, to ſooth our taſte refin'd ! | 


— 


* 


0 power of mercy, that ſuſpends the rod! 

O ſhame to man, impiety to God ! i 
1 hou poliſh'd Chriſtian, i in th? untutor'd 65 

I he facred ng of bleſs'd HUMANITY. 


2 3 "OT Thine 
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Thine is the World, thy crimfon ſpoils enjoy, 
But let no wanton arts thy ſoul employ, 


Live, tho' thou do'ſt on blood, ah! ſtill refrain, 


To load thy victims with ſuperfluous pain; 


Ev'n the gaunt tyger, tho” no life he ſaves, 


In generous hate devours what famine craves ; 


The beſtial paw may check thy human hands, 


And teach diſpatch to what thy want demands, 
Abridge thy ſacrifice, and bid thy knife, 


Fox HUNGER KILL, BUT NEVER SPORT WITH 


LIFE, 


Relief appears as the Muſe ſhifts her place, 


To where pure manners bleſs the gentleſt race; 


Lo, where the Bxamins paſs their blameleſs life, 
Free from proud culture, free from poliſh'd ſtriſe. 
To man, brute, inſect, nature's conſtant friends, 
The heart embraces and the hand extends: 


See the meek tribe refuſe the worm to kill, 


| No murder feeds them, and no blood they ein, 


But crop the living herbage as it grows, 


And quaff the living water as it flows, 
From the full herds, the milky banquet bear, 


And the kind herds repay with paſtures wake * 
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From ſanguine man, they drive the game away, 
Fr OM ſanguine man they ſave the finny prey, 
The coptous grain they ſcatter o'er the mead, 
The bird to nouriſh and the beaſt to feed, 
The flowers their couch, their roof the arching 

trees, 
And peaceful nights ſucceed to days of eaſe, 


O! thou proud Chriſtian, aid fair nature's | 
grace, „„ 5 ” 
And catch compaſſion from the Bramin race: 
Their kind extremes, and vegetable fare, wy 
Their tender maxims, all that breathe to ſpare, 
; Suit not thy cultur'd ſtate, but thou ſnouldſt know, 
Like them to ſave unneceſſary woe; 
Like them to give each generous feeling birth, 


And prove the friend not tyrant of the earth. 


O ſweet HUMANITY ! 1 might pity ſway, 
All, all like Bramins would thy voice obey; 
All need, alas ! thy tender help below, 

To heighten rapture and to ſolace woe. 

One leans on all, for aid, not all on one, 

What worm ſo feeble as prove man alone? ? 
3 The 
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The verieſ giant, by himſelf is found, 

Frail as the reed that every breeze can wound, 
But even the pigmy with aſſociates join'd, 
Strong as the oak, can brave the rudeſt wind; 
The Sociar Pass10N opens with our breath, 
Purſues thro! life, and follows us to death. 


See, as yon infant lull'd in lumber lies, 

How the fond mother to its cradle flies, 

' Soft on her faithful breaſt reclines its head, 

Her faithful breaſt its banquet and its bed : 

Tho' many a ſuffering for its ſake ſhe bore, 

They all but ſerve to make her love it more, 

For ſoon a kindred paſſion equal burns, 

The parent's tenderneſs the child returns, 

Runs by her ſide, or ſtruggles to her knee, 

And owns the touch of fair HUMANITY : 

The child arriv'd at man, the parent lies, 

 Sick'ning at life, in haſte her offspring flies, 

And when, at length, the mother yields to fate, 

Stretch'd round her breathleſs form the affections 

wait; 

In mute diſtreſs, and vic uplified hands, 

The child ſhe cradled, at her coffin ſtands, 


6 Invokes 
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Invokes her ſpirit to aſſuage the woe, 


And teach him patience to endure the blow; 
Bleſſes the holy ſhade which gave him birth, 
Moves to the grave, and views the op'ning earth; 
A filial ſhudder thro? his frame he proves, 
As the duſt falls upon the duſt he loves: 
Then, as the time ſteals on with chief. like power, 
And brings to him the all- ſubduing hour, 
Himſelf, ere this a parent, ſoon ſhall prove 
The ſoft' ning offices of filial love, 
Soon thoſe who owe him life ſhall weeping bend, 
And his attracting couch as fondly tend, 
Watch his dim'd eye, obſerve his changing 3 | 
And drink his dying breath to hear him ſpeak, 
As fainted ſounds'of oracles divine, 
His lateſt accents in their hearts enſhrine ; 
a Thus ſhall he fee! the tenderneſs he gave, 
And equal tears fall faſt upon his grave. 


Tyrants o'er brutes with eaſe extend the plan, 

And riſe in cruelty from beaſt to man; 5 

Their ſordid policy each crime allows, 

The fleſh that quivers and the blood that flies, 
The 
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The furious ſtripes that murder i in a day, 
Or torturing arts that kill by dire delay: 
The fainting ſpirit, and the burſting vein, 
All, all are reconcil'd to Chriſtian gain. 


In cold barbarian apathy behold, 
Sits the ſlave- agent bending o'er his gold; 
That baſe contractor for the chain and rod, 
Who buys and ſells the image of his God, 
Callous to ev'ry rouch that nature lends, 
| The bond that ties him to his kind he rends, 


Robber at once and butcher of his ſlaves, 

Nor grief, nor ſickneſs, age, nor ſex he ſaves, 
But plung'd in traffic, coldly can debate, 

The parent's deftiny, the infant's fate; 
The teeming mother of her hope deſpoil, 
and poiſe the gains of child-birth or of toil; 
| 4 The ſighs and groans which ſpring from both he 
=_ _ ſpurns; ; 9 e 


$i F or life or death” tis gold the balance turns. 
* 01 Pride and Avarice of deluded fools, 
| Deſpotick maxims taught! in foreign: ſchools ! = 
Where _ 


* Although in conformity to es change in the time, the 
Author 


—— — — - — — 
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Where late the ſcience of a, ſlave was taught, 
To check the growth of every generous thought; 

Where one proud mortal own'd the ſubjects 

breath, 

Whiſpers were treaſon, and a word was death, 
Tenets like theſe to poliſh'd + France belong, 

For all ſhe licens'd was the dance and ſong ! 

The hands were fetter'd tho! the feet were free, 

And clos'd the lips i in dread of tyranny : 

The poor, proud ſabje&t, ſtill was idly gay, 

Skipp'd off his thoughts, and humm'd his cares 

away; 

As the cag'd bird tho? pris 'ner till 1 it die, 

Will ſometimes ſing altho? 1t may not fly, 

Thy tree, O LiBezTy | forbade to taſte, 


A Frenchman's richeſt genius ran to waſte : 


Author has changed the tenſe in this A8 0 e, he truſts he 


ſhall not be underſtood as intimating that the late good and 


unhappy Louis XVI. was a tyrant. The tyranny was then in 


the Conſtitution, and fatally for him the publick indignation 
broke out during his mild, and perhaps t too merciful reign, 


+ See the Note inſerted at the cloſe of this, and the next 


apoſtrophe, 
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Oft were the ſeeds of freedom in his ſoul, 
But none could ſpring amidſt ſuch hard controul : 
In life's freſh morn if chance they dar'd to ſhoot, 
The bud ſcarce peep'd ere Power deſtroy'd the 


=Þ ot. 


Ah what can proſper i in a Naviſh ſoil, 
Save ſtinted ſhrubs unworthy of the oil, 
Like pallid ſyeets of ineffectual May, 


That faintly bloom and wither in a day | 25 
Not ſo the plants which LIkERTy beſtows, 


That in our Albion” $ favour'd garden grows: 

There lifts the oak i its top into the ſkies, 

| While with glad heart the Briton ſees it riſe 

Uninjur'd there, for ages ſhall it ſtand, 

Nor ever quit it but to guard the land : 

Then on the deep in gallant pomp it moves, 
ep To ſerve that freedom which its country loves, 


Oh! ever fail, fair Bark, upon a thy waves, 


5 Still guard thy England, from a realm of ſlaves: 
| Oh ! ever flow, fair Sea, to guide our coaſt, 


Still to > divide 1 us from yon abject hoſt ; 


And 
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And ſwell ye Cliffs that canopy our ſtrand, 
| To frown indignant on that ſervile land; 
That land of mutes, of one dy Lord the 
Prey: 
A clime where to be dumb is to obey, 
Unheard, unſeen, where wretches meet their 
5 dooms, 25 5 
| For or whom no tear muſt dare to bathe their 
tombs, | 
Conceal'd the parent s pang, che lover” 8 bels, 
Baſfilles for ever frown before their eyes; 
Like thoſe they mourn, down precighces © thrown 
Are all that venture nature s laws to own; 
Buried alive, from youth to age they lie, 
And ev'n, at laſt, in agonies they die.* 


Oh! hail'd by men and angels, be the hour, 
Which clipp'd my Country” s wing when ſtretch'd 
for pow r! 0 
-M Sock was the Character of France in the old, and though 
it is not applicable to the ze, EXCESS; either extreme, the 


Author conſiders as egually fatal to that Rational Fer be he 
wiſhes to ſee eſtabliſhed among Human Os 


Which 
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Which e the monarch where his rights 
ſhould end, 

And to what point the ſubjects ſhould extend : 
Bade the encroacher know his proper We, 
Or for each wrong the monarch ſubject fear. 
Once Kings controul'd the law, in infant times, 

_ Plunder'd at will, nor anſwer'd for their crimes, 
F reedom's fair ſyſtem ſnaps the tyrant's chains, 


* 


Corrects his nature, 0 his rage reftrains. 


As the ſmall acorn to a foreſt grows, 
By gradual ſteps Britannia. s glory roſe ; 
Mark by what tern varieties of fate, 
Terrors of war, and anarchies of ſtate, 
What direful griefs by foreign fury bred, 
Rivers of blood, and mountains of the dead, 


2 She paſt, advent rous, ere her wrongs were o'er, 


Complete her triumphs, and confirm'd her pow'r. 
| Behold the painted natives of our iſle, : 

1 Rough as the coaſt, uncultur'd as the ſoil; 

5 HFalf- naked and half-cover'd ſee them 80, . 


For port or war accouter'd with the bou, 


The 
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The plumy helmet nodding on the head, 
And the looſe ſkin acroſs the ſhoulders ſpread, 
A rude SocitTy without a plan, 
Above the brute, yet ſcarce arriv'd at man; 
But then, e' en then, was felt the patriot flame, 
And from theſe * our noon-tide radiance. 

came; 

To guard the huts that firetch along the ſtrand, 
Arm'd with the ſcythe and wicker ſhield they 
k,. 
The chariot mount, or leap upon the ground, 
And ſhout victorious to the trumpet” s ſound. 
The hardy Chiefs e' en Rome's proud Hoſt defy, 
For Britain conquer, or for Britain die. 


Thus, in the earlieſt hour'of England's morn, 

A Briton's hate of tyranny was born! 
Abhorrence ſacred, to repel the hand, 

| That dar'd to wrong the charter of the land. 
Hence roſe our liberties, and hence our laws, 

The Good was common, common was the Cauſe; 
Vet, conflicts, murders, maſſacres enſu'd, 

And many a Saxon, Daniſh ſword embrued 


In 


* n 
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* Engliſh blood, and many a monarchs life, 
And many a mank's, ſubmitted to the ſtrife, 
Ere Laws were fix'd, as now ſublime they ſtand, 
The eld, the ſpear, 0 buckler of the land. 


At length bloom'd forth diflling all their 
charms, 
- he arts of e more drs than thoſe of 5 
arms; 1 . 
like miſts diſperſing at the dawn of day, ; 
| Barbaric Ignorance refin'd away. 
The ſword was ſheath'd, the trumpet heard _ 
more, : 
And che Lyre tried its humanizing power, | 
Religion came the Idol to explode, 
And rear'd her Altar. to the living God. 
In place of Deities with frowns pourtray'd, 
Cherubs appear d with heay” n- born ſmiles 
 array'd, : 
Hence wiſe, and potent, aweful, and humane, 
'T he Chriſtian Syſtem holds the guiding rein; 
Prop of HUMANITY, and ſeen from far, 
Bright as the luſtre of the morning ſtar, - 


Thrice 


ce 
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| Thiice Hail thou * hero of the Saxon line; 
Pritannia's Laws, Britannia' s FateboM's thine ! 
| Enrich'd by Nature, and adorn'd by art, 
Thine were the varied powers of head and heart, 
Thine, by a kind felicity of fate, 


: he reconcil'd extremes of Good and Great, 


ONO: with Courage, ee with action 


join'd, 


And all the Virtues temper'd and combin' d; 
 Ardentin war, in gentle peace ſerene, 


Wiſe i in the publick, as the private ſcene ; 


| Coolneſs to plan, and vigour to purſue, 
And born to mould a rugged ſtate anew, 


Whate'er Philoſophy has drawn ſublime, 


Or poets ſung, in all the pride of rhime; 


Whate ver hiſtory of good has giv'n, 


The Boaſt of nature and the ſmile of Heavy n, 
Adorn'd thy youth, and to complete the plan, 

| And give the perfect model of a man, 
Nature beſtow'd each faſcinating grace, 

The princely ſtature and attract ing face, 


Then, in the nobleſt light her work to bring, 
In t times of trial, ſtamp'd thee for a King ! 


* Alfred, 


Fer, 1, Aa 8 Scarce 
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Scarce ſhone the crown upon thy princely head, po 


Ere rapine paus'd, and foul diſorder fled ; 
And when compell'd to quit the regal ſeat, 


Still, like thyſelf, was ſought the ſoft retreat; 


Veil'd by the ſhepherd cot and clown's attire, 


Still glow'd within thee all the patriot's fire : 
Diſmiſs'd the regal pomp, its train reſign'd, 
No fate could ſink the monarch in thy mind; 

Ihe kingly glories here their ſtate maintain'd, 

There, unſubdu'd, majeſtic Virtue reign'dd; = 
Expiring LixxR TY engag'd thy care, 

For her to heay'n ſtill breath'd thy fervent prayer: 
Beneath the humbleſt ſhed ſhe fll'd thy breaſt, 

| T he humbleſt ſhed, ennobled by the gueſt, 

T here, while th' unconſcious neat-herd toil'd and 


Tung, 
The dart was pointed and the bow was ſtrung ; 


Then, while thy country's foes repos'd ſupine, 
Again! in arms the Foe beheld thee ſhine, ls 


TRI nvaders ſoon a Conqueror allow d, 


And every haughty Lord to AlrxED bow'd ! 
To Arts as Arms thy Genius led the way, 


And the glad Olive mingled with the bay; 
| Of 


\ 
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: Of ſocial Life, too, thine the faultleſs plan, 
Foes warm'd to friends, and man acknowledg'd 


Pair Times! when monarchy was happineſs, 
When Rule was Freedom, and when Power could 
bleſs! 

: Twas thine to call, where'er the atoms lay, 
The Rights of honeſt Nature into day; 
Twas thine, O royal architect! at length, 

To give her Charter, beauty, ſoftneſs, ſtrength; 

Till on a firm foundation Freedom ſtood, 


: And Reaſon ſaw that all was fair and good. 
d 

END OF THE. FIRST BOOK. : 
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Wo 0 O * I: 


Provo of the contraſt, with indignant lay, 

Once more, O Muſe, to Gallia bend thy way ; 
Explore yon Cavern, frowning on the ſight, 
Where one faint lamp ſends forth a ſickly light! 
Through folds of darkneſs where yon wicket 

45 glooms, 

Perfidious Powzr has ſcoop'd the living tombs, 
Along, the filth that oozes from the walls, 

The ſlimy ſnail, with track abhorrent crawls, 
And oft, augmenting poiſons, from the . 
With ſullen ſound, falls ſlow the withering drop. 
The peſtilential toad that ſquats below 
Gathers freſh venom as thoſe poiſons flow; 
"AST: Here, 
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„Here, many a fathom down, deſpotic 8 . 
Hung human victims! in the dreadful cage; 

Here the poor Captive, torn from child ris, 
From youth to age, groan'd out deteſted life: 
Nor nature's ſun, nor arts' ſupplying blaze, 
Fer ſhed one beam of comfort on his days, 
Nor human form, nor human hand was nigh, 
To ſooth the grief that n in his eye, 

Save one brief glance of man, as thro? the hole, 
His daily bread the ſilent gaoler ſtole, 

No human voice beguil'd the endleſs night 

That cruel ſhut him from creation's light! E 

To ſooth a miſtreſs wanton Louis gave, 

br 0 one who dar'd be juſt, this lingering grave, 
To one who dar'd a proſtitute pourtray, 
And bring his honeſt Satire into day ;---. 

How ſinks the heart to pace this gloomy round, 

| Hou pants the Muſe to leave this tyrant ground Z 


But ere e ſhe turn, to Afric, let BS, fy, | 
Where lay” ry groans beneath the faireſt ty; ; 


3 How does Hunaxiry triumph in the en of 
this i impious manſion, of deſpotiſm! on the firſt ſuggeſtion of | 
theſe thouphts, how little a the Author 1 imagine the Triumph 
was ſo near! 


8 EE „ 
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To deſolated Ast A, once the bleſtt 

In every charm of laviſh nature dreſs'd, 
The holy ſpot by many a prophet trod, 

Seat of the ſaints, and ſojourn of the God, 
Where FarTy her Chriſtian temples rear'd 
around, 8 e 
And blood of Martyrs ſanctified the ground, 
Where ev'n ReptmeTion like a Cherub came, e 
8 And REvxLATTOx, ſpread th' enlight' ning flame. 


But oh ! thou Land, of Heav'n itſelf belov'd, 
What dire events, what changes haſt thou prov'd ? 
How has time alter'd every charm of youth, 
Since firſt thou heard'ſt the oracles of truth ! 
Diſgrac'd the truths, which all th' Apoſtles gave, 
Thy Prince a tyrant, and Thyſelf a ſlave ! 
Forgot the Heavenly claims that once were thine, 
Forgot the precepts breath'd from lips divine: 
Vain all the fathers, all a Saviour taught, 7 
And God N for what th' N brought. 


Ah | what ails thy medicinal floods, 
Thy citron breezes, and thy palmy woods, 
| 244 wh 


— 
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Wbat tho' the Caſſia breathes along thy ſhore, 


And trickling manna adds its eſſenc'd ſtore; | 
Tho' gums balſamic in thy vallies grow, 


And both the Indias in thy region glow, 
N hine, tho” Olympus, dear from claſſic fame, 
And honour'd Hermon, a more holy name: 
Tho? the tall Cedar decks thy fragrant ſhrine, - 
And lofty Lebanon himſelf be thine, 
From fair Fuphrates ev'n to Jordan's wave, 
Tho' thy rich Coaſt the hallow'd waters lave, 
And tho? thy fruits, voluptuouſly diſpenſe 
A keener reliſh to th' invited ſenſe, 3 
Tho- on thy flowers a bolder bloom prevail 
Which ſends more piercing odours to the gale, 75 
And tho' thy ſkies, . yet ſalient and ſerene, 
Cuall fair Hygeia to the tempting ſcene, 
All, all theſe bleſſings a ſtrong balance find 
In one broad curſe that ſeizes on thy kind; 
BEE Nor this the peſt that oft has thinn'd thy plains ; 
O'er thy devoted land a TyRAN reigns. 
More fn, more fatal, than thy ni bon, 
. ierce thro' the Fat ſee DESPOTISM run 
© rantic 
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Frantic before him move a ſanguine band, 
The ruthleſs agents of his murd'rous hand ; 5 
Crouching behind, in dumb allegiance wait, 


Nurs'd up in blood, his various tools of fate, 
In varied ſhapes of cruelty they riſe, 

To torture life, or hideous deaths deviſe: wk 
Dey, Sultan, Signior, Emperor and King, , 
Chief, Viſier, Cailif, each inferior Thing. 

Some, do his bidding in the noon of day, | 
And ſome, at midnight, ſeize upon his prey ; 
Submiſſion, terror, chaſtiſement, combine, 
To ſink the abject vaſſal to the ſwine, 

Below degraded inſtinct Reaſon falls, 

And Man is bound like herds within the ſtalls, 
His ſpirit dies ſubdued by hard controul, 

The uſeleſs body moves without a ſoul; 

No ſpark of heav'nly fire the maſs can warm, 
Nor publick virtue touch, nor pri vate charm, 
But general cowardice, by horror bred, 

Courage unſtrung, and manly honour dead ; 105 x 
F or oh! the dart, the gibbet, and the wheel, : 

Are the leaſt terrors that a llave can feel, - 

Of theſe the anguiſh ſcarce can rage its hour 

Ere Death appears in ſoft relief of power, 

. ' Death, 


362 ; bra. 
Death, a kind ae! in the laſt deſpair, | 
But long a uivs of SLAVERY who! can bear ? 


10 Pista“ 8 tyrant, with unnatural ark | 

| To pleaſe a minion robs a child of life, 
With ſavage rage can blind the firſt-born ſon, 
And partial lift a ſecond to the throne ; 
When the proud Sopha has confign'd to death, 

Iis treaſon but to beg a parent's breath, 

The ſentence paſt, the loot that aims to . 
Condemns to equal fate the pitying ſlave 3 
Senſual religion aids the tyrant's will, 

And blood for ever recks along the ſteel ; 

-In dire ſuſpence, like Damocles's ſword, 

By$ ſlight thread hangs life—a TYRanT's word, 
Impoſts and Edict vex the groaning land, 5 

| And ev'n the fountain flows but at command. 


Oh hapleſs Afia! while ſuch horror reigns, 
What Britiſh Muſe will reſt upon thy one? ? 
Yet ſhould ſhe ſteer again to Argic' s ſand, 

F here too, ſhe ſees Oppreſſion lift his hand, 
: Within 
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Within the tropics fiercer than the blaze ; 
That fires the earth, with iron rod he f ways, | 
| Ev'n from the fertile Nile to Niger's waves, 


Tis but a change of tyrants and of ſlaves. 1 

O pride, enormous ! impudence of man! 1 

But let not Britons imitate the plan, 1 
Frame no falſe ſyſtems and then call them viſe, =_ 
Or make diſtinctions where no difference lies 4 5 Fe” il: 

25 Alas! full oft the European face = | 
Maſks a mind darker than the darkeſt race; 5 | | 
The Negro's heart may be a purer ſhrine, 2 | 

| For thoughts devour, 0 haughty White! than g | 
thine, | | f [ 
Acceptance find more gracious from its God, || 
Than the proud maſter who uplifts the rod, 0 

| His prayer to holy Kanno more prevail 1 
Jo the great SPIRIT whiſpering in the gale, | 'f 
His pious vows to Quo JA 'midft the trees | iþ 
Or high Bass ro walking in the breeze, i 0 
Theſe may more virtues and more truth impart, c | 
: Than Chriſtian incenſe from a ſavage heart, : il 
5 And [| 
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And the wild Tambour beat to idol ſhouts, 
To heav'n aſcend before the organ's notes; 


Say, what the pomps of ſcience or of prayer, 
If che poor Indian's fervor glow not there? 
In different forms tho' men the God adore, 
Shap'd as the brute or painted as the flow'r, 
As marble here, and there as feathers ſeen, ; 
There the bird's bone, and here the. fiſhes" fin, 


= Each, as it marks 1 rncerity, ſhall riſe, 


And welcome find in the recording ſkies ; _ 
Shall more be cheriſh'd by the powers of Heav' 0 


Than leſs true worſhip where more aids are giv in, 


Than the mock homage of th enlighten'd train, 


For whom a Saviour liv'd, and died i in vain. 


A doctrine this too | harſh wi human pride; ; 
Reſort to facts and be the doctrine try d. 
With faithful hand, cull'd from th' hiſtoric page, 
Proofs throng to proofs might vanquiſh Chriſtian 
"rape; - - 
| Oh! q tyrant Warr, forget a while ty gold, 
And every virtue in thy BL CK behold, | 
All that is honour'd, lov'd, or priz d by thee, 
In thy ſcourg'd Negro,” bluſhing; ſhalt thou ſee. 
| | Lo, 
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Lo, as the Muſe to Anticoſta "RP | 


3% 


Mid'ſ the wild waves HUMANITY appears! 


Eſcapꝰ d the wreck, although their barks were loft, 
Whole crews were daſh'd upon a ſavage coaſt; 


The coaſt, tho? ſavage, there the Chriſtians 
Each God-like feeling in an Indian mind, 


find, 


=. or touch'd by cries that pierc'd the ne ö 


The native ſought the margin of the flood, 


Then as th' expiring Chriſtians caught their view, 


To human grief the generous Indians flew, 
-T he ſocial paſſion glowing in his face, 
Thus ſpoke a Chieftain of the ſable race: ; 


"0 Haſte, children haſte, behold where brothers 5 


lie, 


555 Riſe, ſtrangers rife, the toad of; help is HR : 
Men, like ourſelyes, throughout the Tue. 


command 


0 The ſhelt'ring boſom, and the de hand, 


3 All, all are kinſmen of a different hue, 


Our faces vary, but our hearts are true; 


cc Ye Poor white wanderers on our bounty 


thrown, 


ce Your gricfs 4 are ſacred and your wants our 


Own.“ 


This 
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This faid, he gently to his Cottage E. 5 8 
Smil'd on his gueſts and yielded up his bed: 
Then watch; d till morn, a guardian at the door 
\Blefs'd and was blefled——could one 


T o trace each Vieron thro? the ſultry Sd, 
Next Negro Honovs all thy praiſe demands; 
In Cvyox's generous ſoul it meets the view, 
And darts a glory thro” his tawny hve. 
A band of Chriſtian pirates ſought the ſhore, 
And many an Indian from their foreſts bore, TL 
To CuJor' s cot a Foe was ſeen to fly, 
Pierc'd by a dart, and begg'd, in peace, to die; 
But ſoon the Tribes purſue, demand their prey, 
& Scalp, ſcalp that wretch, they cry, in open day! 
« Cujo conceals the Man whoſe blood is ours, 
« *Tis not our rage, tis juſtice that devours.” . 
Mean time th' exhauſted Chriſtian ape * 
| breath, 
As Cujoe roſe, and id ftopp'd th! impending death : 
0 My Friends forbear, the guilty ſeek and ſlay, 
cc Purſue the race that ſtole our tribes away, 
May Ocean whelm them in the deepeſt wave, 
ee, The guilty puniſh, but the blameleſs ſave! 
| cc Lo, 
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« Lo, this fick Chriſtian on my faith relies, 

ce Of gueſt and friend, ah! reverence the ties! 
ce Here, in the rights of friendſhip ſhall he reſt, | 
« This arm his buckler, and his ſhield this breaſt, 
« This Cot his Citadel, and ere be die 


« Here muſt your hatchets fall, your arrows fly yy 


Honour preyail d, their vengeance dy'd away, 
And ſafe ! in Cv J OE 8 hut the Chriſtian lay. 


Next, let us ſpeed to yonder fainted plains, 


By mountains ſereen d, and crown - d with dulcet 


e, 5 
Where the mad Ouragan in n phrenzy roats, 
Affrights the Iſle, and de ſolates the ſhores, 
While many a rill and flow' ry vale between, 
Smile in the ſtorm and reconcile the ſcene: 


There ſee a Hero of the Negro line, | 
Boaſts an high FEELING, Briton, proud a as thine, 


The faithful QuA-sH with his maſter bred, 


The ſame their manſion and the ſame their bed, 


Together us'd in infant times to play, 


Their friendſhip Arengehen'd in in life's riper day 3 
The 
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| The ſlave was truſty and the lord was kind, 


To Quà-snt's care the property aſſign'd, 
His labours clos'd, he took the tranſient reſt, 
Then chid the Sun yet loit'ring in the Eaſt; 
Ere peep'd the dawn his daily toils he ſought, 
Aach daily wealth to his lov'd lord he brought. 


| Envy, at lengtb, a poiſon'd a arrow drew, 

Which wing'd with miſchief to the maſter flew, 

of dire neglect the accuſation came, 

And lo, the ſentence paſt for Qua-$H1 ' ſhame 1 

A publick puniſhment was how decreed, 5 

And the next Morn was Qu4- -SHI doom'd to 

him | Sane 8 

The injur'd Slave Sad Mud ring terror Sand. 

And at deep midnight ſought his barbarous 
Lord, 

Then wrought to 28575 theſe words Aadreft a 

The poignard trembling at his Maſter $ breaſt. 


« © Thou, whom no remembrance can move, 


« Nor cradled tenderneſs, nor manly love, 


cc Dare not to think that Qya-our' 8 foul vill ö 
bear 

* * The n Inſults which thy hands prepare, 

= Think 
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ce Think not the bloody Morn theſe To ſhall 
r 54 | 
WL Nor think for pardon that theſe lips hall fue: 
« No Monſter, no, my ſoul's above my fate, 

« Scorns thy proud mercy as it braves thy hate; 
e Thus Tyrant, thus thy fury I defy, 

40 Live Thou to Shame, while I in honour die.” 
He ſpoke - the Poignard ſluic'd the crimſon 
CCC 
And bath'd the Maſter in the e blood. 
If thou would'ſt Negro TENDERNESS behold, 


Seek with che Muſe che coaſt where broods the 
gold; 


A * Briton here—immortal be his name, 
By pity's Angel mark'd with endleſs fame ! 
A Briton there; an Indian Infant found, 
For ſavage rites by ſuperſtition bound, 
- The Negro King amidſt the croud he fought, 
And at the ſacrifice the victim bought, 
Then to the Ship his trembling Charge convey'd, 
: While all the ſable train with awe furvey'd; 


* SNELGRAVE, 
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But ſcarce the Babe was plac'd upon the . 
Than loud was heard a female's piercing ſhrick, 


„ Tis hel-'tis he! it is the babe I bore, 10 


ce Whom ſavage Ac from this boſom tore, 
ys Ah! come my own—reſume thy couch of reſt, x 
cc And cling once more to this maternal breaſt, 


e. Bleſt be the hand, by Eu form'd to fave, . 


Thrice bleſs the Hand that led me here a ſlave, | 


| OO” Bleſt be the Author of theſe tranſports wild, 


ce And bleſt the power which has reſtor'd d my 2 
| Child!” | 

She could no more, but Nill the ſpeaking eye 

Own'd the rich gift of fair HUMANITY ! 


| But when fie heard her infant had been OY 3 
En as the flame i its tender limbs had caught, 
O Indian God, Oh! God-like White,” ſhe ſaid, : 
While o'er her ſable cheek the crimſon ſpread, 
« All that a parent, all a ſlave can give, ; 
rs O God- like White, O Indian God receive! * 
Kaceling ſhe wept, then kiſs'd her reſcu'd Child, 
While in her jetty arms the Infant ſmil' d; : 


Dances and Songs of Praiſe now ſtruck the waves, 5 


And one ſtrong charm like magick touch d the 


llaves 3 


3 oy Thro' 
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Thro' the long voyage obedient they remain, 
Nor ſounding whip is heard, nor clanking chain. 


Touch'd is thy heart, O Merchant of I kind, 
Does human Sofineſs ſteal into thy mind? 9 
Rous'd is the ſpark, too long repreſs'd by Gold! I 
Then bend hy heart to what we next unfold : 
5 Now, while perchance the human paſſions move, | 
0 view the force of Friendſhip and of Love, 
| In Negro boſoms ſee thoſe powers at ſtrife, - 
: Which form the bliſs and a of life. 


Zanon and ZABOR of the jetty race, 

Were firſt in feature and proportion d grace, 
Bright as the Antelope their radiant eyes, 

As the proud Palm- tree tow'r'd their equal ſize, 
Both wore alike the Tyger' 8 ſpeckled ſpoil, 
Brothers in dreſs, in paſtime and in toil; 
| Slaves tho? they were, ev'n Slav ry had i its charms, 
f For ZEBRON' s comfort was in ZapoR's arms; 
And ZaBOx fainting on the arid ſand, 

Was rear'd to joy by gentle ZEBROx's hand, 

By bliſs united much, by ſorrow more, 

A Negro s Fate they ſoiten'd while they ne, ; 


5 5 2 But 
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But love, at t laſt a keener pang imparts, 
F or ſable ZzLIA triumph'd o'er their hearts; 5 


2 Her ſkin of Ebony beſtow'd a grace, 

That far outſhone an alabaſter. face; 25 

So thought the youths, with equal truth inſpir d 
With all their paſſions, all their climate fir d 
Each ſcorn'd to raviſh, each refus'd t yield, 
And Love and F. riendſhip both maintain'd the : 
„ | 
Devouring torments ſpread the mural flame, . 
But ſtill their friendſhip, Kill their love the lame; 
When beauteous ZEL1A in their view appears, Th 
ZEBRON and Zakox melt in mutual tears,* 
Ofc, both embracing to renounce her ſwear, 
And F riendſhip ſeems to link them in deſpair; | 


At length their conlicts, big with ev'ry grief, 


And ev'ry paſſion, ſought a dire relief. 
At cloſe of day as ZELIA trac'd the wood, 
The Lovers follow'd and before her ſtood, 
The wand' ring Maid too fatal in her charm, - 
Now ſnatch'd to ZzprON! s now to Zaor's | 
arms; 
The fondeſt vows that ever Lovers ſwore, 


The deepeſt g groans chat ever heay'd they pour, 
Then 
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Then with clos'd eyes, and heads declin'd, they 

ty dart 

T mutual daggers in her ins heart; 

Speechleſs ſhe fell, her ſobs their ſhrieks con- 
ound, FCC. 

They claſp the vietinn, and they kiſs the wound, 

| Then raiſe the poignards ſtreaming in her blood: 
And with their own augment the crimſan flood. 


Thus Negro Virtues, Negro Frailties ſhine, 
. Say, fairer Savage, do they yield to thine ! 
Their ardent virtues emulate thy own, 
: T heir errors are the errors of their zone; 
And art thou ſtall Supreme of human race, 
Still boaſts thy thy Nature the imperial grace: ? 
Ah no! without the aid of borrow'd arts, => 2 # | 
Worth, greatneſs, goodneſs, elevate thei, hearts, 3 
The tow' ring ſpirits in their boſoms move, 
They hate with vigour, as with force they love, 
Together leagu d, till death they faithful toil, 
And ſmooth e that chains them to the 
| ; = — | 
Still hand in ln their direful loads they bear, 
Divide each joy and mitigate deſpair: . 


BB 3 TO 
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Vivid as Thine the ſenſe of joy and pain, 
= Ibrills in each pulſe, and vibrates in each vein; 
When hope inſpires, behold, as bright a ray, 
Illumes their eyes and o'er their features play ; 
When grief aſſails, the tears as copious flow, 
To mark the ſoft or agonizing woe; | 
When the laſh ſcourges, or the pincers rend, 
A fhriek as piercing from the heart they ſend; 
Ere the brave ſpirit of the man is broke, 
Ev'n with a Briton's ſcorn they ſpurn the yoke, 
Love of their native Land, that magic charm ! 
Againſt a hoſt hath made a handful arm: 


88 hey love like Thee the ſoil chat mw them 
birth, 


And treaſure up each particle of * 


Fondly emboſom'd, ere they leave the ſhore, 
And kiſs the ſacred relique o'er and 0 er. 5 


Muſicians, Poets, too, by nature taught, 

A ſong ſpontaneous burſting from a thought, 

| Swift into meaſure ſubjects ſeem to fly, 

As tranſient objects tranſient themes ſupply, 
Each nerve extatic ſprings to the rebound, 
And every motion ſeems to paint a ſound; 


The 
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The ſweet enthuſiaſm ev'ry grief beguiles, 
And the ſcourg'd Captive ev'n in anguiſh ſmiles, 
With thrilling paſſion ev'ry feature glows, 

So ſtrong the charm it cheats awhile their woes. 


Yet, who the Negro's ſufferings can relate, 
Or mark the varied horrors of their fate? . 
i Where, bluſhing Truth! ſhall we their "grit | 
begin, 0 


Or how commence the catalogue of Sin? 


Demons of torture ! ye who mock at woe, 
= And ſmile to ſee the crimſon blood- track flow, 
In horrid triumph riſe from central Hell, 

Th inventive pangs of Chriſtian growth Wa: 
Oh! aid the ſhuddering Muſe to paint the grief, ORD 
Which calls on death for pity and relief; 

Oh ! powers of Mercy, looſe that maſſy yoke, 

Oh ! hold that Arm, for murder's in the ſtroke! 

Behold that axe the quivering limb aſſails, 
Behold that body weltering in its wails! 
Ah! hear that Bludgeon fall, that laſh reſound, 
And ſee thoſe wretches writhing on the ground ! ; 
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See yonder mangled maſs of Atoms lie, 
Behold that Chriſtian's hands the flames apply, 
At the bare feet is laid that ſulphurous train, 
It climbs the heart and burns into the brain. 


8 the triple horrors of their ſtate, 

| Doom'd in each change to be the ſport of fate ; ; 
Torn. from their native land at firſt they come, 
And then are thrown into the failing tomb, 

In wat'ry dens like coupled beaſts they lie, 

And beg the mournful privilege to die; 


But Death, more kind than Man, oft brings relief, | 


Releaſes one, while, one ſurvives to grief; 
The living wretch his dead aſſociate ſees, 
The body claſps and drinks the putrid breeze, 


| Chain'd to the noxious corpſe, till rudely thrown, 


In the vex'd ſea, then left a ſlave alone. 5 
Ah! wretch forlorn ! 2 lot the moſt ſevere, 

_ Aſſaſſination would be mercy here | 

Methinks ! 1 hear thee cry, Ah! give n me death, 


_« Give the laſt blow and top this hated breath, 


oP © Oh! | for a ſword to waſt me to the ſhore, 


125 Where never Chriſtian White may torture more, 


6 | 1 bh 5 a ä 5 cc « Curſe, 


„ „ 


cc 


cc 


oy” 


60 cu curſe me not « with Being, inſtant throw: 

ce This loathſome body to the waves below „ 

His prayer deny'd, condemn'd *midift ſlaves to 
—— m8 

The cruel Merchant marks him for his's own,” 

The ſcar by Chriſtian cruelty. impreſt, 


Smoaks on his arm, or blackens on his breaſt, 


The wattled oziers form his rugged bed, . 
And daily anguiſh earns his daily bread ; : 
Short food, and ſhorter reſt, and endleſs toil, 
Above the ſcourge, below the burning ſoil. 
Soon with his fable Brothers muſt . 4 | 
« Deom'd to a fad variety of woe ;” 1 | ; ö N 
Like harneſs'd Mules o'er Afric's dreadful ſand, | 1 
In flow proceſſion move the mournful bad. : 1 
The length'ning files begin their circuit wide, | | 
While on their limbs are galling braces ty'd; : | F 
Fraught with coarſe viands, ſee the ſtraining N | 
throng, ; . ir 85 ü 9 | 
Drag the oppreſſive caravan along, 75 — ; 
The maſſy iron and the direful log, 1 15 || 
Their naked bodies ev'n in ſlumber clog, 1 
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An iron collar oer each neck is paſt, 
And iron rivets hold the collar faſt ; 

A tighten'd chain acroſs each ſhoulder goes, | 
While the dark driver takes his own repole 7 
At length arriv'd the miſerable band 
Luke the ſtall'd oxen 7 5 from hand to hand. 


Ye. friends of Man ! e fouls with mercy : 


| glow, 

Throb not your breafts with er woe ? 
Fires not the ſocial blood within your veins, | 
To make the White Man 205 the 89 98 8 

pains? ba 
Beat not your hearts the miſcreant arms to bind, 
Of the proud Chriſtian with a ſavage mind ?. 
Doſt thou not pant to ſnap the impious chain, 
And rufh to ſuccour the inſulted train? | 
From ſervile bonds, to free the hapleſs race, 
And fix the haughty tyrants in their place ? | 
Make them the weight of Slay'ry to know, 
Till their hard natures melt at ſocial woe, 
Nor till they humanize to ſocial men, 


Would ye reſtore them to their rights again! 


oh! 
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Oh! F REEDOM, ſacred Goddeſs ! who inſpires. 


Th' untutor'd Savage with ſublimeſt fires, 


Oft have thy Chiefs o'er liſted troops prevail'd 


And Nature's warriours ſped where armies fail'd ; 
While the bought ſoldier in his trade of death, 
With ſordid contract bargains for his breath, 
While the brave Indian from his fetters . 
| Ev'n Famine braves to feel no more the yoke. 


What will not  FazzpoM 8 Heav" n deſcended 


fire, 
- In cultur'd, or untutor'd Souls lui; ? 
The RIGHTS OF NATURE and of GoD to fave, 
Men ſcoop the rock and build upon the wave, 
Explore the barren ſand, the marſhes drear, 
And the free Cottage in the deſert rear, 
Delight in hollow of ſome cave to Uwell, 
Or dig ro Earth the independent cell. 


See where Mazixo lifts "Ra craggy LEY 5 
Half hid in clouds, and cover'd half with ſnow, 
Beyond the Appenines, there F reedom reigns, 


And ſcorns the thraldom of Italian Plains "E 
There 
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| There ſee untax'd the proud republick grow, 
And ſpurn the bondage of the vales below, 
| Cloſe on the liberal Heay'n behold it ſtands, | 


And looking ſcorn on tributary lands; 


What, tho” thoſe tributary lands diſplay | 
| The bloomy fragrance of perpetual May, 
Like the coy ſenſitive each lovely flower, 
Still ſeems to tremble at the touch of power. 


Beft be the good Dalmatian? $ generous earth, 


Which 8 8 Oh! q Rome, than thine a nobler 


birth, 


5 # how: but the refuge «fi a robber band, 
To his devotion rais'd the folded hand, : 


And many a century his little ſtate 


Has ſtood the ſtorms of Fortune and of Fe ate, 5 
Whilſt thy ſunk cities, once the boaſt of Fame, _ 
Are mark'd by Ruins, and an empty name : = 
What tho” no ſtreams here lave the ſcant domain, 
But melting ſnows and reſervoirs of rain; 5 


* ho' hillocks ſcatter'd round the parent hill 


At once thy pride and penury reveal, 


| | A narrow circuit, and a labour'd ſoil, 
a Which yields ſubſiſtence but to endleſs toil, 


"OY | 


„ 7 ond nt 
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Dear is the grain that decks the mountain s ſide, 
Beyond the harveſt of Italia” 8 pride. 


In thin ſmall ſpot pela; one och alone, 
Where jealous freedom guides us to the town, 


There, entering, arts and arms and trade we 


mer, 1 
For ev 'ry Citizen? 8 4 Soldier too; 

There laws are form'd on patriot Wiſdonr's plan, 
For each enjoys the honeſt rights of Man; | 

There all for general happineſs combine, 


= To that great aim, with hands and hearts they 


join. 
Oh! ſainted founder of this virtuous land, 
Sublimely rais d, I ſee thy ſtatue ſtand, 
Ev'n where the Virgin conſecrates the place, 
I fills with holy zeal thy generous race, 
With free-born men thy Mount is cover'd o'er, 


While loſt Cam p ANIA glooms a deſert ſhore. 


. what but FREEDOM chear'd the Savage 


bands, 
That once o o erſpread Canapi's conquer'd lands: 
Wild 
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Wild as their woods behold uncheck'd they 
e 
For ſport or food accouter'd with the bow, 
They aſk · d no bounty from the ſullen ſoil, 

The caſual chace their banquet and their toil, 
And when at eve the warm purſuit was o'er, 
Nor twang'd the bow nor ſped the arrow 

mare, bes 

They ſprung from light repoſe ere peep of wy, 

And thro' the humid deſerts took their way 3 ; 
Active, ferocious, bold, unaw'd they ſtood, 

Troops of the lake and armies of the wood, 

Vers'd in no ſcience, leſſonꝰd in no art, Ry 
1 hey breath d the eloquence that reach'd the 
heart; T1. e 

Unknown the claſſic pomp of pedant ſchools, 
Above th? ungenial check of colder rules, 

It beam'd defiance | in the flaſhing eye, 

Storm'd in the ſhout and melted in the ſigh; 


In tranquil holes 7 it gave the ſmile ſerene, 1 
In publick tumults ſhow'd th' indignant mien, ” K 
5 While every vivid tone and glance expreſs'd — Ex 
All the ſtrong paſſions of the warriour's s breaſt. 2 13 
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When the rude Chief his brave harangue 
began, 
The We roſe to Hero ad to Man, 
And when th' invader tore him from the ſoil, 5 
Dear ſcene of all his pride, of all his toil, 
No artificial mockeries of woe, 
Or taught his cheek to change, his tears to flow; 
With pious awe he kneel'd to kiſs the ground, 


And fondly preſs'd his ſorrowing friends around, 


cc Oh! weeping Brothers ! this our place of b! irth, 


cc. Our fathers* Aſhes conſecrate the earth; 


* 


0 


Should the foe drag us to a foreign ſhore, 


oY -*.. 


Thoſe ſacred aſhes we can guard no more, 


cc Leave, leave not thus our Sires to Chriſtian 


rage, 


. 


But ah! with filial wrath the conflict wage,” 


Thus thro? the globe in Nature's earlieſt dawn, 
For FREEDOM only was the arrow drawn, 
T he plain rough ancient at his threſhold ſtood, * 
and held that freedom dearer than his blogd; 
Whate'er the foreſt or the lakes beſtow, 


Fruits of his lance, his angle and his bow, yy 
'The 


3 And famine ſeizes on the ſpermy whale, 


„ HUMANITY. 
The fur that warms him-or the hin chat fields, 
The ſcanty harveſt which his culture yields, 
Earn'd by his RO was 1255 his ftreogth main- | 
tain'd, „ 
And F reedom held what 15525 labour gain'd, 
Part of himſelf, the Swain his Freedom thought 
His reaſon ſanction'd what his nature taught, 
Nor force of bribes nor frauds of gold he knew, 
For Life and Liberty to arms he flew. 
5 For theſe, ſee ſmiling in their realms of froſt, 
The ſons of Labradore' s inclement coaſt, i 
Tho' darkneſs 98 2 * . half the 
a e OE N 985 
And ſnow inveſts the clime,—that clime i is dear, 


Where blows the arctic tempeſt's i icy gale, 


The bearded Eſquimaux half robb'd of ſight, 

Roves uncontroul d content with Fxeeon' "I 
light, e 

To all the ills his- Cota knows conforms, 


Sports in her caverns and enjoys her ſtorms ; ; Bef, 
For the huge Sea-dog tugs the lab'ring oar, _ Spit 
Nor ſighs for bleſſings of a fofter ſhore. 4 
3 N 3 - 
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Such too BRITANNIA, Were THY ſavage Sons, 
Thro! all thy tribes the dread of Slav'ry runs, 
Tho' mild, heroic, honeſt without laws, 


They brav'd each peril in fair Freedom's cauſe, 1 


But ah! full many an age in Gothic night, 
Was veil'd th' effulgence of their native right; ; 
| Tho! like the rocky Barrier of their coaſt, 
That F reedom now is her ſublimeſt boaſt : 1 
Full many an age diſſenſion ſhook her F ane, 
From Rome's fierce Cæſar to the ſtormy Dane. 
In whelming tides pour'd in the Saxon clan, 
And Normans finiſh'd what their rage began - 
The ſavage Briton to his Mountains fled, 
Alternate triumph'd, and alternate bled ; 
War upon wars, on conqueſt conqueſts RTE, 
Vandal drove Goth, and Goth urg'd Gaul along; "I 
On human fleſh the favage Victors eat, 
And myſtic Druids ſhar'd the ſanguine treat; 
Impoſtor-prieſts before their Idols ſtood, 


And talk'd of Heay'n wich hands embru'd i in 


blood; 
Before their eyes s imagin'd ſpectres glare, 


| Spirits were heard, and fancy'd ghoſts Were 


there, 8 
VOL, 111. 8 Religion, 


- 
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Religion, Law, and Government their own, 
Bloody their Altars, bloody was their Throne; 
Thro' the vex'd Iſle the ſanguine edict ſpread, 

15 Tas Heav'n demanded mountains 1 the 

dead; 

In the dark grove which Superſtition trod, 
Prieſts hid their ſpoils, yet commun'd with their 
And muttering rites within the fearful gloom, 

Firſt ſtab a victim then the feaſt reſume; 

Unfelt as yet the ſoft'ning ties of life 
Deep in the priſoner” s breaſt the ruthleſs beit 

The deſperate. Female plung'd--could man Fa 
more! | = 

4 hen dly prophalied.a as flow'd * gore; "I. 

A rage of ſlaughter then the Sex poſſeſt, 

Now with each grace of Love and Pity bleſt. 


But ſoon the ſavage Tyrant was the Slave, 2 5 


For fell Invaders pierc'd the Druid cave; 

Forth from the Baltic pour'd the deathful hoſt, 

And train'd to havock, crimſon'd all the coaſt, | 
The Northern Hive ſwarm'd terrible around, 


And every altar ſmoak d upon the ground, 
| 3 Promiſcuous 


Promiſcuous carnage, ſpotted every hand, - 


| Swell'd the gorg'd tomb and. deluged all the 


nol 1-4 id fo. es 1.160 Ap 
| Different in mind, and manners, as in face, 
The Normans came, an innovating race; 

Their power, their paſſions, and their pride, they 
FF; nnd 


F. ierce, dold, and bloody, and. nh ; conqueſt | 


fraught, 
From | the fore'd mixture of a foreign breed, 
Unnatural cuſtoms, laws, and wars ſucceed ; 
L he Saxon ſuperſtition, weak as dire, 
In two extremes of water and of fire, 
But theſe were lenient mercies to the ſtrife, 
That then with horror hung a cloud on life, 
For then, the ties of ſocial Good unbound, 
Aſſaſſination took its dreadful round 
In every grove ſome lurking ſtabber bay; 
And human bloodſhed clotted all the way, by 
Frequent the mangled corpſe obſcene, wer 
And mutual hate the ſanguine ſtandard rear d; 
In flaviſh homage to a haughty Lord, 1 
Exch home-felt ) joy was broken at the board, 

cc2 F rom 
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Pardon, or curſe, indulgence or deſpair: 


From houſe to houſe the Tyrant 5 edict ran, 


And the Feaſt ended ere the Mirth began, 


At the eighth hour toll'd out by dread command, 
The dreary knell that darken'd all the land; 


Friendſhip no more her magic could impart, 


Nor ſhare the glad, nor raiſe the drooping heart, 
; The e blazing faggot” chear'd the hearth no 


more, 


And all the ſoft” ning blooms of life were 0 er. 


To ruin'd Juries the dire ſword ſucceeds, 


And at each pore inſulted Juſtice bleeds, 


The ſavage beaſts, which Nature gave to all, 


To glat the rage of ſcepter'd pride muſt fall; 
No more the chace, no more the woods were hen 


All, all was Hate—for all was SLAVERY. 


The Lawyer-Clergy too, and Baron proud, 
Aping their Prince, ſtruck terror thro” the wat; 


Next, bigot Prieſts, th impoſing mandate is, 


And yoke the Neck of each ſucceeding King 


Fair truth 1 in ſetters was with reaſon bound, 


And dread Anathemas were peal'd around, 


Pontiff Hypocriſy, parade of prayer, 


The 
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The heart was tainted, and the head n. £ 
And all the attributes of God abus d; 


5 Kings, Prieſts and People i in one chaos hund, 
And os left with Liberty the World! 


Eventful 8 mould che Muſe diſplay, 
The bloody tracks which mark 'd thy homeward 
Way, 

Or trace the Deluges of Foreign Gore, 

That ran in purple torrents thro? thy more, 

: As Conqueſt oft her crimſon pinion ſpread,” 
Anddifferent victors different horrors bred; 
Thy hardieſt Sons would tremble but to view, 
The fearful picture that her pencil drew. 


Laſt, and what greater proofs can now remain ? ? : 
Touch we the border of SuxixAu's plain, 
Lo, there the purchas'd NEGROES may'ſt thou 


ſee, 8 3 
; Burſting their bonds indignan to be free, 

5 From rocks and caves in e Bands they 
come, | 
And wrought to blood like warring Lion' 8 roam: 5 
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d 
Reſolvid on n Freedom, or goal d to de. 


Then bleſt the * man, 1 worthy t to be bleſt, 


Bleſt t be the 8 Negroes bow the bees 
And bleſs him, Thou; divine HUMANITY— 


That gave to Men the aweful rights of Man; 
e Oh! Racediſhonour'd, whoſe ſad forms we. tear, 


« Too long on ſordid Altars have ye bled, 
From Chriſtian hearts too long has Meer: ] 
ec At length. return'd, behold ſhe brings relief, 


And give the generous Model to mankind; 
* What Avarice ſeiz d let Juſtice now reſtore, 


i Let Negroes ſerve, but ſerve as. Slaves no 


grief; 
we My brethren riſe, the EDS chaing unbind, 


| 7 Penn. 


, Fire, Plagne, and Death th unter; d Bands 


Friend of oo Sean Guardian of "nw op * 


Who, ſcorning intereſt, thus pourtray'd the Plan, 


ec Nor heed our kindred; heed our Maker chere, | 


6 From Heav'n ſhe comes to ſooth the Captive's 


cc 


cc 
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or if the wait of Slave mit yet remain, = 
4 Strive not for words, fo wwe remove the pam;— ' 

ce Strive not for words, fo we the rights ſupply, | 
ce ee 2 88 of ſweet HUMANITY be | 


The good Man ſpate, applauding chouſands 


bow'd, 
The Hero criumph'd, and the Chriſtian glow'd, 


VUnnumber'd Hearts by great example 8 


Bent to the Law HUMAN ITY requir'd; 
: Unnumber'd Manacles that moment broke, 
' Unnumber'd Slaves were looſen'd from the yoke, 


. Unnumber'd! Hands were folded up in air, 


Vnnumber'd Voices breath d a grateful prayer, | 
Vnnumber'd Eyes late bath'd in tears of woe, 


Ah bliſsful change! with tears of joy o'erflows 


From God the ſpark began, to Man it came, 
Till all perceiving, all partook the flame; 
Heay' n's fire electric, as one touch'd the ball, 

| 1 TAR a [Foond till! it rod to all, 

And mall! not generous England catch the flame, 
And add the Wreath of Mercy to her fame, 


cca Shall 


| 391 
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Shall not HUMANITY aſſert her cauſe, 18 
And Albion's Slave find Fuſtice i in her Laus? | 
Thoſe equal Laws, whoſe amicable ſway, 
The rich and poor, the high and low obey. 


| Bleſt land! where Sovereigus view their rookk 
aſcend, 


b 


While Law ed LizenTyY their thrones And 
Bleſt Subjefts too, whoſe guarded manſions ſtand, 
Too firm for Tyranny's rapacious Hand, 
Where the poor Peaſant knows his Cat ſecure, 
: Humble i in ſize, but on foundations ſure ; 
Where boldly fenc'd his little Garden grows, 
And not a King DARES rob him of a Roſe. 
Thus i in the crouded Hive, tho? all agree 
To chooſe their Monarch, the proud Swarms are 
free; 5 

Plebeian Cells, as ; ſacred as Fa Great, 

And both contribute honey to che State, 


Launch then the Bark, unfur the impatient 


F 


Sails , 


Swell ye kind Seas, ard blow ye foſtering Gales, 
Oh 


\ 
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Oh haſte ſome Angel thro' the realms of r 

To Afrie's Sons Britannia's tidings bear! 

Thrice happy he who firſt ſhall reach the n! 

To ſpread the joys of Freedom thro? the Land, 
His the rich bliſs to ſee © his fellows bleſt, | 

His the Wo welcome of ſome AE gueſt. 


And 10 methinks on Fancy s wing conreyd 
The Musz already gains the palmy ſhade, 
| Herſelf the meſſenger, to Afric's plains. 
- Aden the Miez, to break the tyrant-chains, 
Her voice already nails the lining croud, 
And thus ſhe ſpeaks her Embaſly aloud, 
LI come, I come to ſet the Captive free, 
« Ye ſuffering Heirs of bleſs d HUMANITY, 


cc * Whoſe Minds can reaſon, and whoſe Hearts 


can move, 

> © With all the Joys and agonies of 1 
Sublime on Nature's ſcale again ye riſe 

« Equals oh Earth, as equals in the ſkies.. 
| 255 Where F reedom bids, now take your blichſome 
| way, 
i © Yours the fair morn, and yours the cloſing 
day, 


cc Yours 
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« Still, ſtill ſhall LIBERTY your ſteps attend ! 


ce Negroes are Men, and Men are Slaves no 
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e Yours is 1 jocund eve, its ſports command, 
ce Or on the cooling wave of barren fand: 
ec Wi in your breaſts the Patriot paſſions: burn 


« To your lov'd Country, to your Homes return, 


« Free, uhconfin'd, where'er your courſe ye bend, 


more, 


oy Fair Freedom reigns, and Tyranny is o'er ! 3 


And now ey trace each ſcene of former love, 
Explore each favour'd havnt, hill, vale, and 


- grove, 


And ſoon the well- remember'd huts they find, 


Where faithful F riends and Loves were left be- 
| hind, 


Sudden before her ſable 10 appears, 
Th' enfranchis'd wife adorn'd with faithful tears, 
Mothers again their kidnapp'd babes behold, 
& Sons claſp their Sires i in ſlavery grown old : 
Here their own Niger riſes to the ſight, 

And there their Nile” 8 prolific banks invite; 5 


Far as extend theſe parent floods they range, 


F eel all at large and triumph i in the change: 


And 
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And till in fond delight their triumphs riſe, 

And this glad truth re- echoes to the ſkies, 
NEGROES ARE Max, AND Mex ARE SLAVES 


* 


NO MORE, = 


| FaiR FREEDOM REIGNS, AND Tynanvy IS 


o'er ®, 


* In the gutt Quarto Edition of this Work, publiſhed in 


17 98, the Poem contained ſeveral more pages, but, as theſe 
ſketched the Author's deſign, and might, indeed, be conſidered 
as a poetical proſpectus of the intended poem of Soctzty, the 


materials of which are loſt, and with them, the probability of 
the Author's having leiſure, courage, or life, to begin his labour 


again, with any well-founded hope of reaching the point of 


which he once cheriſhed the ambition—for what cannot Youth 
and Poeſy make us believe ?—he has judged it better to end the 
preſent performance here; only obſerving, that, in this revi- 


fon of it, he has availed himſelf of every criticiſm, whick, 


on reflection „ he elt ro be Juli. 
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\ DIALOGUE LETTERS: 


CONTAINING | 


NECESSARY FIRST QUESTIONS AND ENQUIRIES; | 


IN 


ENGLISH, GERMAN, AND DUTCH, = 


PROMISED BY THE GLEANER: 
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10 THE READER, 


A. well to perform a promiſe, as from à thorough con- 
viction of their RAT UTILITY to travellers of all deſcrip- | 
tions, theſe Letters are added; but as there is nothing in them 
which can be either profitable or amuſing on this ide of the 
Continent z and as the other fide is, alas! till forbidden ground, 
without offering fruits or flowers, or gleanings of any kind for 
the head or heart, the Author can neither expect or wiſh his 


Readers to loſe the preſent time in ſuch barren occupation; 


but when, long-wiſhed for and long-wanted Peace ſhall neu 
the Earth, and revive wounded Humanity, he would as a Friend, 
adviſe all thoſe who carry their gratulations on that joyful 


event abroad, to take theſe Dialogues along with them, even 


though they ſhould refuſe the other parts of the work that 
honour ; not but that he would feel himſelf proud to be their 


Fellow Traveller, in a literary ſenſe, allogether. And as it is 
impoſſible to write down the words exactly as they would ſound, 


when pronounced, to an Engliſh ear, the following obſervations 


may be of uſe; A, in the German, and Dutch Languages is 
pronounced as in the French, excepting when there are two 


ſtrokes over it, as thus—a—it is then the ſame as in Engliſh. 
The v', in both Dutch and German is always pronounced as 
an f. 5 e e . 


TWO 


Wo 
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ENGLISH, GERMAN, & DUTCH, 


LETTER I. 


Ex coLIs n. 
How late is it landlord? waiter? 
chambermaid ? K. | 
Gra! MAN. 


- We ſplit iſt es, wirth? aufwirter ? kammer- 
mädehen? As ſpoken, i. e. as it ſounds to the 
car. We ſpate iſt es, wurt? aufwerter ? kam- 
8 mermadeyen 

_ DvuTen. 


Hoe laat 1s het, kaſtelyn? oppaſſer? Kamer 


me? 2 
Is there a good fire? 
GERMAN. 


fire da? 
8 | 
1s» er een goed vuur? 


It ein uu feuer da? As ſ. Iſt ein gootes 


” Bring 


* | 


Bring breakfalt, tes, coffee, both below. 


above. 
| 1 nx. 


Bring das frühſtuck, thee, caffe, von beyden, 
unten, oben. As ſ. Bring das freeſtick, ee, 
caffe, fom bydep, oonten oben. 


/ 


Doren. 


Brengt het ontbyt, thee, coffe, byde, boven, 


beneeden. 


Is water and towel in my chamber? 


GERMAN. 


Iſt waſſer und ein handtuch in meine kammer? 


As ſ. Iſt waſſer unt eyen handtooch in myne 
kammer? = 


Dvrcs. 


Is er water en een  handdock. in myn 
kammer? | 3 


Go for the: hair-dreſſer barber, both. 


GERMAN. 


Hlohlt dem Eiter, barbier, beyde. . 
Holt dem friſeur, barbeer, byde. 


D 55 


Halt de aper, (prukmaker) barbier, byde. 
Bring 


8 


* 
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Bring me my boots, ſhoes, 


. 


1  GenMvan Þ— 


Bringt meine ſtiefeln, ſhue, As ſ. Brinkt myne 


ſteefeln, ſnhue. 
Durch. 
brengt myne laarſen, ſchoenen. 


Bruſh my coat, hat. 


| German, | 


Bürſte meinen rock, huth, As ſ. Bürſte | 


mynen rok, hoot. 


Doren, 


| Borſtet myn roek, hoed at, 


Are there any things which cravellers g0 to ſee 
in this town, village, country ? 


GinMax. 


1& etwas merkwürdiges für reiſende in dieſer 
ſtadt zu beſehen, dorf, gegende ? As ſ. Iſt etwas 
merkwerdeges fear ryſende in deefer ſtadt z2u 


| nen, dorf, nde 1 


hand 


Do Durch. 


4 
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Duron. | 


1s er iets merkwaardigs voor ryzigers te ben, 


in deeſe ſtadt, drop, land: 2 
Get ſomebody to attend me to them. 


GERMAN. 


Shaffe mir jemand um mich darhin zu begleiten. 


As ſ. Shaffe meer yamaant um mich darhin zu 
beglyten. | | 


DuTcu. 


Beſorgt my ie mand om my daarheen te 5 


geleyden. 


if there is a play, opera, concert. to night, 
conduct me to it, at the proper hour. 


8 


' Is dieſen abend eine comedie, opera, concert, 


begleite mir dahin, zur beſtemten zeit. As ſ. 
Is deeſen abend eyene comedie, opera, concert, 


beglyte meer dahin, zur beſtimten ek. | 


- Deron 


Als er heeden avond comedie, opera, concert 


is, brengt my daarheen ter regten tyd. 


What hour do you give the table Ahote—one, 


; wo, half Paſt, or three? 


GERMAN. 
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> GERMAN, 


Welche ſtunde geben fie die table d'hote um 


ein, zwey, halber drey, oder drey uhr? As ſ. 
Welche ſtunde geben ſee dee table d'hote um ine, 
zwy, halber dry oder dry oor ? 


DvuTcn, 


Wat uur vet oy de table Thote ten een, twee, 
half drie, af drie 1 . | 

I wiſh to dine in private to day, at one, two, three, 
four; on fiſh, veal, beef, mutton, pork, lamb, veni- 
ſon, ge ſallad, broth, Peas. 


GERHAN. 


Ich werde heute allein eſſen, um ein, zwey, drey, 
vier uhr, fiſch, kalbfleiſch, rindfleiſch, ſchafsfleiſch, 


ſchweinefleiſch, lambfleiſch, wildpret, wurſte, fſal- 
lade, ſuppe, erbſen. As ſ. Ich werde hyte alline 


eſſen, um ine, zw y, dry, fear oor, fiſh, kalbflyſh, 


rindflyſh, ſhaaflyſh, ſwine-flyſh, laamflyſh, wildpret, 


1 fallade, ſuppe, * 


Ik wenſchte beeden voor my vel weeeten, ten 
een, twee, drie, vier uuren, fiſch, kalbsfleeſch, 


rundfleeſch, ſchapefleeſch, ſpek, lamsfleeſch, harte- 


geeſch, vortt, iallaad, > Ps erten, 
v o 2 5 we 1 
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1 would take an airing this morning, afternoon, 
evening, to-morrow. Take care to get me a 
carriage. | EE 


Ich wolte dieſen morgen ſpatzieren fahren nach- 
mittag, abend, morgen. Sorgen ſie für eine 
W As ſ. Ich wolte deeſen morgen ſpat- 
ꝛceren faaren, nachmittag, aabend, morgen. 
Sorgen ſee fear ine kutſche. 


tk wilde deeſe morgen lust e nami- FE 
dag, heden avond, 8 N my cen 
hoets. 


Let me have a ſupper ready on my return, Jy 
cutlets, fallad, ſpinage, tarts, 


GrrMan. x 
Laſſet ein abend eſſen by meiner rückhunſt 
| being ſeyn. | Eyer, carbonade, fallade, ſpinat⸗ | 
paſteten. As ſ. Laas ine abend eſſen by myner 
rickkunft fertig ſine. Eyer, carbonaade, ſallade, 
ſpenaat, paſtẽten. %%ßͥ‚ͤ ö 


Doren. 


Laat teegen myn 3 8 Fe fr. 
Dyer, en korteletten, — ſpinage, taarten. 


1 deſire 
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1 deſire my ſheets may be thoroughly dry, and 5 


hung by my own fire, till I order them on the bed, 
and I wiſh to have my bed warmed. 1 burn a light. 
Let there be a good fire made up. 


| Gunman, 


Ich e x meine betlaaken durch und durch 
- trocken, und bey meinen eigenen feuer zu han- 
gen bis daſs ich ſelbige aufs, bette haben will, 
ich verlange mein bette gewarmet ich brenne 


ein licht; laſs ein gutes feur gemacht werden. 


As f. Ich verlaange myne betlaaken durg und 


durg trocken, und by minen eigenen fire zu 


naangen bis daſs ich ſelbege aufs, bette haaben 


will, ich ferlaange mine bette gewermet, ich 
brenne ine licht; laſſe ine | gootes fire gemaacht 


werden. 


Durch. 


: Myn bedlaakens moeten door en door droog ſyn, 


en by myn eigen vuur hangen, tot dat ik deſelve 

opt bed ordonneere, ik wenſch myn bed ge- 

warmt to hebben, ik brand een ligt; laat een 
907 vuur r aanleggen. 


i Let me ee your printed liſt of wines and their 
prices. Let me have a bottle of wine—half a 


bottle. 


DD3 GERMAN, 


1 
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Laſſet mir eure gedrückte l life von weinen ſehen, 
und deren preiſen, gebt mir eine bouteille vom 
wein, eine halde bouteille. As ſ. Laaſſet meer 
ire gedrickte liſte fon winen ſehen, unt deren pri- 
ſen, gabet meer ine boüteille fon — wine. —ine haalbe 
bouteille. 


Durch. 


Tait my een gedruckte leyſte van wynen fien 


ende preiſen, g geeft my een flees—wyn—cen halte 
flees. 5 R 


4 ſhall not want a fire in the morning; or let l 
me have a fire in my chamber early. I ſhall go 
after breakfaſt. I ſhall go before breakfaſt, To- 
morrow ; the day after; in three days; four, five 


—in a week. Call me at four, five, ſix, ſeven, 
eight, | nine 0 clock. 5 


GERMAN. 


Ich werde des morgens kein fever nottig 
haben; or laſs ein feuer in meinen zimmer 
früh anlegen; Ich reiſe nach fruhſtück ab. 
Ich werde vor fruhſtuck abreiſen. Morgen, 
den folgenden tag, innerhalb drei tagen, vier 
Funf, in einer woche. Rufe mir um 4, 5, ſechs, 
fſieben, Acht, neun uhr. As ſ. Ich werde des 

RET mogen 
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morgens kine fire natig haaben; or Jaz i ine 

fire in minen zimmer free anlegen. Ich riſe. 
nach freeſtick aap. Ich werde fore freeſtick 
| aapriſen, Morgen, den folgenden tag, inner- 
halb dry tagen, fear finif, lex, ſeeben, e 


nine oor. 


1 5 Durck. T9 
Ik zals' ſmorgens geenvuur nodig habben ; or 
laat my froeg een vuur in myn kamer hebben. 


Ik ſal fertrekken voor't ontbeit. 5 Ik ſal fertrekk en 
naar't ontbeit, Morgen, de folgende dag, in drie, 
dagen, vier, fife, in een week; wekt my om vier, 5 


life, ſes, ſeven, agt, We uur. 


Take me a ie, io ond as: lace 
poſt-waggon, for to-night, to-morrow, Monday, 
Tueſday, Wedneſday, Thurſday, Friday, Satur- 


day, Sunday ; or beſpeak me a private carriage ; 


ſaddle and. bring out my horſe ; he wants ſhoeing; 
he is lame; this bridle, girth, ſtrap 1s broke, let 


it be mended z | bring my bill. 


German, 


Nehmet mir einen platz, zwey, os plätze : 
WE dem poſt-wagen für die nacht, für Morgen, 


Montag, Dienſtag, Mittwochen, Donnerſtag, 
5 B Freytag 
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Freytag, Sonnabend, Sontag. Oder, beſtelle mir 
extra poſt ; fattelt, und bringt mir mein pferd; 


er mus beſchlagen werden; er iſt lahm, dieſer 
zaum, gürtel, riem, iſt gebrochen; laſt es wieder 
zurechte machen. Bringt meine rechnung. As 
ſ. Namet meer eynen plaatz, zwey, dry pletze 


ouf dem poſt-waagen, fear dee nacht, fear 
morgen, moantag, dinſtag, mitt wochen, donner- 


ſtag, frytag, ſonnaobend, Sontag, oder beſtellt 


meer extra poſt; ſaattelt, unt brinkt meer 


mine ferd; are mus beſchlagen wareden; are iſt 


laam; deeſer zaum, girtel, reem, iſt gebrochen, 


laaſt es weeder zu rechte machen; brinkt mine 
rehcnung, Es 


Poren. 5 
e een plaats voor my, twee, drie plaatſen 


in de poſt-wagen, voor vanayond, voor mor- 
gen, maandag, dingſdag, woenſdag, donderdag, 
vrydag, zaturdag, zondag, of beſpreekt my 


een aparte Reytuyg; zaald en brengt myn 


Paard beyten, het moet beſlagen werden; 
het is laam deze Toom, buykreim, ſtrop is 


gebrooken; laat het gemaaket werden; ; brengt 


meyn e 


Jet theſe ings I, to the waſherwoman. : 


GERMAx. 
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Gunman. 


Nehmet diefe ſachen zu der wiſherin, As 4 


Namet deeſe ſachen zu dare weſherin, 


Doren. 
Lend dit goed n naer de waschvrouw. I 


27 am no judge of your charges, but ſhall keep 
your bill and ſhew it to thoſe who are, and if I 


find it reaſonable, I: ſhall recommend your 
houſe, e | 


Ginn ate; 


Ich kann ihne berechnung nicht beurtheilen, 


werde aber die rechnung behalten, und es denen 
zeigen, welche es können; finde ich dann das 
es bilig iſt, will ich ihr haus recommandiren. 


As ſ. Ich kann ihre berechnung nicht beurtilen, 
warede aaber die rechnung behaalten unt es 
danen zigen, welche es kennen, finde ich dann 


das es billig ſt, will ich car houſe recomman- 


: diren. 


Durch. 


4 


Ik kan over u reekening niet oordeelen, maer 
ſal u reekening houden en laeten ſien aan die 


het konnen, en alas ik dezelve recdlyk vinde, 
zal tk u huys recommendeeren. 3 
Theſe 


fl 

6 
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4 
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Theſe ſentences, which I have rather thrown. 
into commands than queſtions, comprehend all 


the uſual points of accommodation at an inn, 
where a traveller intends to ſtop only for a day, 


—night,—or four and twenty hours. The ſecond 
ſhall prepare you for a longer ſtop,—although, 


in places where as a ſtranger you can be induced 
1 make this,—unlefs like me you love to walk 


Ee: 


ce Along the cool ſequeſer' vale of life,” 


You will find the popular languages of France, 


Italy, or that of your own country ſpoken in com- 


mon. I therefore begin with a queſtion which 
will decide this neceſſary fr ft point—and indeed 
1t would be well to make it a preliminary inter- 
rogation every where; becauſe, when anſwered 


in the affirmative, your buſineſs is done, as I muſt 


pre- ſuppoſe you poſſeſſed of a knowledge of the 
two firſt of theſe, —or at leaſt one of them, in caſe 

your company ſhould be at fault to find you or 

any perſon converſant in the third—although the 
_ Engliſh rongue is getting popularity and extending 
faſt. So ends your firſt 1 mw 1 will bid 
15 farewell. 


LETTER 


—. — .! 
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e 


Do you or any of your people ſpeak 
by French, Italian, or Engliſh, or any body near 
you? 


rn MAN. 8 
Sprechen fie oder einige von thre leute, 
F Italieniſch, oder Engliſh, oder je- 
mand hier in der nähe? As ſ. Sprechen ſee oder 
eynege fon eare lyte F ransiſich, Ealanuh, oder 
NR, oder JO here i in der naye ? | 


Doren. 


Va gy of as van u volk F ranſch, 
Italianiſch, of Engelſch, of iemand in de buurt! F 


| I with to ſtay ſome time, look out ſome private 
lodgings, and ſhew me to them, if poſſible, where 

one of © thoſe languages are ſpoken, I want two, 

three, four beds, rooms, a ſuite of apartments, 
5 in 1 the beſt part” of the town, a little out of town, : 


Og 


Ich 8 hier einige zeit: zu u bleiben, ſucht 
aus ein privat logis, und zeigt mir dahin, wo 
möglich allwo man eine von dieſe ſprachen ſpricht, 
ich verlange, zwey, drey, vier, betten, zimmers, 


C ine 
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eine reihe von zimmern, in den beſten Theil der 
ſtadt, etwas aus der ſtadt. As ſ. Ich winſhe here 
inege zite zu blyben, ſucht aus ine privat logis, 
unt zyget meer daahin, wo maglich allwo maan ine 
fon deeſe ſpraachen ſpricht, ich ferlaange zwey, 
dry, fear betten; zimmers, iyne ryee fon zimmern, 
in den beſten, Tile der ſtadt, —etwas aus der ſtadt. 


Dvren. 


Ik wil wat blyven, nae eene a parte wooning = 
uytzeen, en wyſt my zulke aan, zoo't mooglykis, 
daar een van deeze taalen geſproken werd. IK 
moet twee, drie, vier bedden kebben; kamers 
ge voegelyke vertrekken, int belt van de ſtad; 
iets buyten de ſtad. 


1 ſhall find my own 1 * linen, and vic- 
tuals; you muſt find me plate, &c. and in ſhort 
every thing but wines; how much muſt you have 
per week? month? for one, two, three, four, five, 
or fix perſons, but do not aſk unreaſonably, I 
cannot afford extravagance, if you cannot yourſelf 

find me in diet, &c. I muſt arrange with a traiteur, 
ſhew me one; or with the maſter of the hotel 
where put up. 


GIRMHAN. 


Ich bin mit ſilberzeng & n 8 
beſorge mein eigenes eſſen ; —ihr muſt mir mit 
3 Aa ilberzeng 


* 
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2ilberzeng verſchen, und kurtz mit alles, auſſer 


wein; wieviel verlangt ihr per woche? monath? 
sür ein, zwey, drey, vier, fünffe, ſechs perſonen, 
aber fördert nicht unbillig, ich darff nicht verſch- 
wenderiſh thun. Wenn ihr ſelbſt mich nicht 
bekoſtigen könt, muſs ich mit einen trateur ſpre- 


chen, zeigt mir einen, oder mit dem wirth bey 


dem ich abſtieg. As ſ. Ich bin mit ſilberzyg unt 


line wand verſehen, beſorge mine eygenes eſſen; 


ceer muſt meer mit zilberzyg ferſaen, unt kurtz mit 


alles, auſſer wine, we feel ferlangt eer per woche? 
monaat? fear ine, zwy, drey, fear finffee, ſex per- 
ſonen, Aaber fördert nicht unbillig, ich daarf 
nicht ferſwenderiſh toon. Wenn ear ſelbſt mich 


nicht bekoſtigen kent, muſs ich mit inen trateur 
Na zygt mir inen -oder mit dem wurt by 


dem ich 2apftyg. 


Duren. 


Ik zal myn eygen bord & tafelgoed 8 en 


eeten, — gy moet my met bord en tafelgoed voor- 


zien, en in't kort van alles behalven wynen. Hoe 
veel moet gy per week hebben? per maand? voor 
een, twee, drie, vier, vyf, ſes perſoonen, maan 
vraagt niet onreedelyk. Ik kan niet veel beſteeden, 


—als gy zelfs my niet in de koſt neemen kan, moet 


ik my by en ordeenaris beſteeden, —wyſt my een 
of by de eme. van't logement daar ik anngeko- 


men ben. 
Agreed 
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F ſhall come to-morrow, prepare them 


Next nn 6 . 


Gunman, 


. Kecbedit- ch werde morgen kommen, macke 

es fertig—Ubermorgen—Uber zwey tage. As ſ. 
Accordirt -Ich werde morgen kommen, macht es 
| fertig—ebermorgen—eber zy tage. 


Doren. 


S al morgen komen, Maakt her 


gereed—over morgen—over twee 8 5 


* 


SUPPLEMENTARY QUESTIONS. 


How many hours to— by water, by poſt-wag- 


gon by private carriage with two—three—four 


horſes.— will go there by water at-hour - poſt- 


waggon— private. Call me at hour bring my 
l my baggage. 


GERMAN. 


Wievel ſtunden nach — zu waſſer im poſt- 


waagen, —mit extra poſt, mit zwey, drey, vier 


pferde. Ich will den zu waſſer gehen um ſtunde, 
im poſtwaagen, mit extra poſt. Ruft mir um 
ſtunde - bringt meine recknung—nehm't meine 
baggage. As ſ. Wefeel ſtunden nach zu waſſer— 


Im poſtwaagen, — mit extra ee 2. dry, fear 


| ferde 


fer 


14. Ich will den zu waſſer gain um—ſtunde— 
im poſtwaagen—mit extra poff. Rooft mir um 
ſtunde. Brinkt mine rechnung. Namet mine 
„ baggage. 


.Dvurcn. 


Hoevecl uuren is het naar—met de ſchuyt, met 
de poſtwaagen, met particulier rytuyg,—met twee, 
drie, vier paarden. Ik ſal den te waater gaan 
ten uuren — met de poſtwaagen particulier. 

Wekt my ten-uuren. Brengt myn — 


Neemt myn goed, Daggage. 


FINIS, 
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